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TAMIL, SANSKRIT ANDOTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 
19, Marshalls Road, Egmore, MADRAS-600008, 


aam tte we ae on 


A REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE INSTITUTE 





The Temil, Sanskrit and other Indian Languages 
Research Institute, Madras, came into being in 1974 
through the initiative of Thiru K.K, Shah, former 
Governor of Temii Nadu. The Institute was founded with 
a munificent donation of Rupees two lakhs from Dr. Rajah 
Muthia Chettiar. The Wellingdon Charitable Trust kindly 
donated a site of six grounds on Marshall's Road, Egmore, 
for the Institute. Dr. V.V. Giri then President of 
India laid the foundation stone for the building on 
18- 7-74, A building constructed at a cost of Rupees 
a lakh and a half was donated to the Institute by Dr. 
Rajah Muthiah Chettiar. It was opened on 15- 4-76 by 
the President of India, Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 


The Institute was registered as a Charitable 
Trust under the Societies Registration Act XXI 1860 on 
9—- 8-74, The Governing Body consists of 15 members 
with the Governor of Tamil Nadu as President, and Shri 
K.K. Shah, former Governor of Tamil Nadu and founder of 
the Institute, Dr. Rajah Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad 
and Dr. P.V. Rajammexnar (Retired Chief Justice of Madres 
High Court ) af its Vice~-rresidents, Sri M, A.M. Ramaswamy, 
as its Chairman, Thiru V. Karthikeyan, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Tomil Nadu, the Vice-Chancellors 
of Madras, Annamalai, Madurai end Sri Venkateswara Uni- 
versities, and the Director of the International Insti- 
tute of Tamil Studies, Adyar, Madras as members, Shri 
V. Vaidyasubramania Iyer as Treasurer and Shri A. Rama- 
swamy as Honorary Organising Secretary and De, UO, Be lLa-~ 
subramanian, Professor of Tamil, University of Madras 
and Shri S.N. Srirama Desikan as Hony. Research Secre- 


taries are on the Governing Body of the Institute. 


The Institute was functioning from November 1974 
in a rented building and hes moved to the present build- 


ing on 1- 5-76, 


AIMS AND OBJECTS: 
The Institute was founded - 


To conduct research in regard to the mutual 
influence o Tamil and Sanskrit, the various 


stages of their cevelopment and their contri- 
bution to the compisite Indian Culture. 


a e 


To carry on a comparative study of Tamil md 
Nyanskrit endth-ir ditfcrent facets with 
Special reference to such peculiarities as 
common alphabets, rules of grammar etc., and 


To study the dislectical changes and the 
evolusion of the scripts, 


PRESENT STAPP: 


1. Director for the Tamil Division: Thiru M, 


Arunachalam 
2, Director for the Sanskrit " >s Thiru P., Thiru- 
genanasambandhan, 
3. Research Scholar in the Tamil ": Thiru K.M, 
VENK AT AR AMT AH. 


ACTIVITIES: 


-The Institute has been conducting Seminars, Sympo- 
sium and Study groups in which the following among others 
participated. 

1e Pbiru &.E. Shah, Former Governor of Tamil Nadu. 


2. Dr. T.F. Meenekshisundaram, Former Vice-Chance-~ 
llor of Medurai University. 


3. Dr. V. Raghavan, Former Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras, 


4. Dr. V.I. Subramaniam, Head of the Dept. of 
linguistics, Kerala University, 


5. Dr. C.R. Sarma, Regional Secretary, Sahitya 
Academy, Madras. 


6. Dr. R. Nagasamy, Director of Archaeology, 
Tamil Nadu. 


7. Dr. K.V. Raman, Professor of Archaeology, 
University of Madras, : 

The subjects of discussion at the Seminar etc. are 

1. Origin and spread of Dravidian civiligation 

2. Language ~ Syntax and Semantics, 


3. Contribution of other disciplines like 
Histcry, archaeology, enthropology etc. 


to Linguistics. 
Seminar and symposium papers are brought out as 


publications of the Institute, separately. 


The volume contains papers from Thiru M, Arunachalam 
(Director, Tamil Divn.), Thiru P. Thirugnanasambandhan, 
(Director, Sanskrit Divn.), Thiru K.M. Venkataramiah, (Re- 
search Scholar-Tamil). Dr. C. Balasubramanian and Thiru 
S.N. Srirama Desikan, Hony. Research Secretaries of the 


Institute, 


"a 


The following papers are to be issued as collec- 


ted papaers of the Institute VolumesII and III. 


1, Evaluation of Contemporary Tamil Literature. 


2. The Cultural Heritage of the Tamil, 
"Literary Heritage - Mediaeval period". 


3. The Tamil Thesaurus, 
4, The Gremmar of echo words in the Tamil Language. 


» Purmanuru and a rethinking on Genapati 
| Wazthip : na Tamil Nadu. 


6. fi wer monii contribution to Sanskrit 
7. A Universal Substitute word, 

8. Declension in Sanskrit and Tamil. 

9, Influence of Sanskrit on Tolkadppiyam. 
10, The Sasta cult in Tamil Nad, 

The Sididie Cee, 

12. Studies in the Ramoyana - 3 papers. 


13. Ancient Insights and Modern Discoveries -= 
Selence and dpanskrit. 


14. Certain features of Buphonic combination in 
panskrit and Tomil. 


15. Reality man and world in Pratyabhijna and 
Saiva Siddhanta systems, 


16. Dañiskritio Heritage of Tamil, 


17. National Integration as reflected in Sanskrit 
Literature. 


18, Sonskrit Sastraic terminology in Sanskrit 
Literature. 


19, Tirukkurel and Vedic Religion. 
20. A study of Prakrit in relation to Tamil, 


21. The fourfold classification of words in 
Sanskrit and Tamil - Special feature of 
Tolkappiyam classification. 


Medras-600 008, M, ARUNACHALAM, 
fo. 7.1975, P. THIRUGN ANAS AMBANDHAN, 
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A STUDY OF IB XICOGRAPHY IN SANSKRIT AND TAMIL. f 
M. ARUNACHALAM. 


INTRODUCTION: 


Lexicology is a general term which is applied to 
the science of lexican making (the making of a dictionary 
and the defining of word meanings), Lexicography is the 


art of making the dictionary. 


A dictionary is a general nare for an alphabetically 
ordered work book. Thesaurus arranges alphabetically con- 
c@eptual categories. Compiling ek aiia is generally 
considered as a branch of applied linguistics, The study 
of words = of their meanings, forms, derivations and deve- 
lopment is called lexicology. The term Lexicology is often 
used aS a synonym for dietionary but in linguistics lexico- 
logy refers to the entire vocabulary of language - more 


precisely to the total morphemic inventory of a language. 


SS ees Shee 


In India, in so far as Vedic literature was concerned, 
the Nighantus were compiled as an ancillary branch of Vedic 
tredition.,. These consisted of strings of words under cer- 
tain main ideas: for instance there are 21 names for "earth", 
10% for "water", 16 for "air" and 122 vert for "to go", 

These Nighantu texts were similarly transmitted by verbel 
tradition in regular Vedic schools, and became the basis 
of Yaska's Nirukta which is the only one of the Vedanga 


Nirukta that we possess, 


The Nirukta is a record of the early attempts of the 
Sanskrit scholers at the interpretation of the Vedas. 
Before Yaska wrote his Nirukta, there are said to have 
been seventeen writers on Nirukto but their wrks have 
all been lost. Yaska's Nirukta is the only book available. 
He selected the words fromthe Vedas for his interpreta- 
tion. The purpose of such selection has been said to be 
thet the sense of many Vedic terms had become obscure by 
the days of Yaska, when the Vedic language itself had 
become obscure, and the classicel Sanskrit had become 
current. Yaska had felt that he had to re-define many 
of Vedic terms for e clear understanding for the schoolers 
of his own day and for posterity, Fortunately in this 
case we have the Vedas, the Pratisakhyas which are the 
Vedic grammar, Yaska's Nirukta relcting to the Vedic 


words, the later classical Sanskrit and its grammar begin- 


D 
a 


ning from Panini, all extant to this day. 


ted by Yaska have been grovped in 
The words cea i Neshentu 


the name of_Nighantu. contains five chapters. The first 


the Naighsantuka 
Of the 


three deal with synonyms and are called 
kinda corresponding to the modern dictionary. 
sere the first deals with physical objects su-ch as 
earth, air, water, cloud, dawn, day and night etc. The 
second deals with man, his limbs md objects associated 
with him such as wealth, dress, weapons etc, The third 
chapter deals with abstract qualities such as heaviness, 
lightness and som: The fourth chapter is the Naigama 
kanda, dealing with homonyms. The fifth chapter is the 


Daivata kanda dealing with deities. 


This arrangement may not appear to be scientific 
now and not systematic. But it is the first attempt to 
group the words according to some method. Tne Nighentu 
is thus the earliest attempt in lexicography. Lt conmtenine 
only a limited number of words token out of the Rig Veda. 
The purpose of the mthor in making the compilation will 
be taken up later. The Nirukta, it is held by some, was 
probably the result of the united efforts of many; no 


Single author wrote it, 


Etymology is an important feature of lexicography. 
Yaska!s Nirukta deals extensively with the etymology of 


the Vedic words, 


The value of Yaska'ts Nirukta lies in the fact 
that it is not only a collection but is an interpreta- 


tion of the words selected, 
ES 
AMARAKOSA: 


Many centuries after Tolkappiar the first available 
Tamil grammarian, the Senskrit language evolved its own 


fulfledged lexicon called koéa a word book or vocabulary. 


In the case of the Nighantu literature, the purpose wes 


essentially interpretation of sacted texts which were be- 


coming more and more obscure, while the koga literature 


which started with Amara kosa was prepared to help posts 


to a supply of wrds put into a memorizable metre. 
Of the lexicons, two main classes exist-synonymous, 
in which words are grouped by subject-matter, and hom@ny- 


mous (anékaértha, nenartha) , but the important Synonymous 


dictionaries usually include a homonymous section, As the 


books were intended, not for reference, but for learning 


off by heart, the principle of alphabetic order was not 
considered essential; they are, accordingly, divided on 
various principles, often on more than one; thus the lon- 
ger articles may come first, or the arrangement may be Dy 
the finel consonants ar the initial letters or the two 
combined, or the number of letters; in some cases infor-~ 
mation is givelias to gender, sometimes with an apvendix 
on it, and gender occasionally is taken into account in 
fixing the order. Synonyms, of course, appeer in the 
nominative, compounded or otherwise, as metre and conve- 


nience dictate, 


The Nigheantu gave rise to a number of kosas in 
sanskrit beginning from Amerakoea. Amarckosa by Amarasimhe 
is the earliest and most popular lexicon of Sanskrit, 
written probably by 500 A.D. It is known as Namalingse 
nusăāsana ( the imtruction of names of words arā their 
gender; noma - nome, linga - gender, onusasena ~ instruc- 
tion, The Sanskrit language had to mention the Linra or 
gender for every noun in its vocabulary.) Sanskrit lexi- 
cons, of which Amarokééa is the chief, deal with nouns, 
indeclinables and occasionally with verbs, They generally 
deal with homonyms and only occasionally with synonyms, 
Amarako6a is written in the form of slokas and not sutras. 
It has 1489 slokas, sprenod over three kandas, having 10, 
10 od 6 vargas respectively. The three deal with the 
following subjects: 


Kanda 1. The heeven and the nether world, time 
and space, light and sound (svarga 


varga, vyoma, dig, kala, dhi, sabdadi, 
natya, patala, bhogi, naraka and vari 
vargas j 


Kanda 2, The earth, plant, animal and man, and 
the four castes = brahmin, ksatriya, xsi 
vaisya and sudra (bhumi, purāna, saila 
vanausadi, simhadi, brahma, ‘kestriya, 
vaisya end sudra varnas 


Kande 3. All the other subjects eee 
vargha, sSamkirna, nanartha, avyayasu ane- 
kartha varga, avyaya varga and linga 
samgraha Verges 

a point to be noted is that Amarakosa has the classi- 

fication of the four varna vargas (brahme, ksatriya, vaisya 


and sudra), which is absent in the Tamil ‘eto works, 


As usuel in India, when new works more modern and 
more helpful happen to be written, they obscured the ear- 
Lier writing. This is a feature Gommon to both the Languages 
Sanskrit end Tamil. Books by Katyayana (Namamala), Vacas- 


pati, Safdarnava, Vikramaditya and Samsara varta have 


basn lost But only Amarasimha's book has been preserved. 


He is considered a Buddhist who knew the Mohayana and had 
used Kalidasa. 

One Dhananjaya wrote Namemalai and Nae in 
the 8th century; Halayudha'ts Abhidana Boina male] Name 
malika of Bhoja of Dhara (1005-1054); Yadhava prekāsa, 
dhr Baaiaes in the life of Ramamuja by the end of the 
11th weentury ~ Vaijayanti on homonyms and iia hao Kesava- 
Svami's work (1200 a.d.); and lastly Appayya Diksita's 
Namasangraha mala (1600). 

Among allied lexicons may be mentioned the Prekrit 
work Prakrta Laksmi (Payiye Lecchi) namamala used by Bema- 
ise, e s Bae mola; Parai-prakasam of 1643 A.D. 


in Persian - Sanskrit, 


The evolution of the lexicographical literature in 
the Tamil language may be viewed against this parellel 


Sanskrit background, 


SOME CONCEPTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TAMIL LEXICOGRAPHY 
INTRODUCTION: 


The Tamil language possesses about a score of lexi- 
cographical works in verse beginning from the nineth cen- 
tury, of which about half a dozen are important. But yet 
it cannot be said that the growth of Tamil lexicography 


bad been remarkable or well phased, 


It may be worthwhile here to note the change of 
meaning in the Tamil language of tbo Nanskrit words, 
Laksana, the Sanskrit word$ means characteristic or attri- 
bute; aksyo means the goal: both are general terms here. 
In the Tamil language, some would claim that the words 
iləkkiyam and ilakk an am are of purely Tamil origin, while 
Some others would Say that the two are derived from the 
Sanskrit words Jaks ans and iaksya, However, we may note 


that their meaning had become Specialised in the T 
language. iiakkanan, 


amil 
though it can still cannot charac- 
teristic and attribute in general, has come to mean 


grammar. gIlakkiyam no longer has the meaning of goal 


here; it means only literature in general., Thus we see 


the two terms have acquired a specialised me 


aning here, 
In the Sanskrit language, 


kevyo is literature ang vy aka- 
rana is erammar, grammatical analysis, 


Cn 


It is the tradition among the Tamil grammarians 
of the past that the lexicon also is part of the disci- 
pline of gremmar, Grammar deals with words and their 
structure, combination etc., lexicon treates of the 


meaning of words, 
THE LEXICON IN THE TAMIL LANGUAGE: 


Tolkappiyar is the earliest of the Tamil writers 
available. He has not set out to write lexicon, Bot he 
explains the meanings of many words taken from earlier 
literature in some of his sections like Idai-iyal and 
Usisiye) of Solladhikaram and Marapiyal of Poruiadhikoram. 
His examination of these words is the subject of a sepa- 
rate study. It may be remembered that the popular Sanskrit 
Lexicon, Amarako sa is later by several centuries then 


Tolkappiyam, 


The first lexicon or nighentu takes shape in the 
Temal language as an independent and new treatise in the 


9th century when Divakarar wrote his book Divekaran, 
THE NAME OF THE NIGHANTU: 


Tolkappiyar commences his chapter Uri-iyal with 

the words, ‘uriccoli kilavi virikkumkalai'; he means he 
is explaining the einen, qualifying words, This term 
uriccol has been Jores by all later lexicographers upto 
the 16th century, to denote a nighantu treatise. Divakarar 
simply says Divakoram: thus ends Pine sae section of 
Divakaram on celestial beings’ and so on, Pingalar, 
Gangeyar and Gayatarar (10, 14 and 15th centureis) called 
their lexicons, just uriccol. The author of Nannul 
. referring to the lexicon Pingolem says 'the uriccol (bocks) 
like Bingalam'. Uriccol had thus been the generic name 
for works of this type for several centuries. It was 
left to Mredela purusa (16th century) to apply the term 
Nighantu be Lenti books for the first time and call his 
book, 'Nighantyu Cudamani!., From that day all these lemi- 
cal works uine been ealied nighty and we apply this name 
today even to the earlier books as Divak ara nighantu and 
even as Uriccol nighen*tu. Cudeamani is now called Cudameni 
nighentu. 

Divakarer was aware of the terp nighantu; he uses 
it when referring to the six auxiliary jieei nse of the 


Vedas, the Vedange, but he has not employed it to desig- 


his n nighantu treatise. 
nate his own nighant 


ETYMOLOGY: 


ETYMOLOGY: 


d; is something new to Tamil. Thoveh 
sae a a b n taken 
Yaska deals at length with etymology, it hes bec: 
up in the Tamil language. His derivations todey may 
appear fonciful, but he hos indeed made on attempt to 


ot. 
derive all words in Sanskrit from a verbal ro 


But this feature is absent in the Tamil lexi- 
cons. All the early Tamil books are silent on this 
subject. It is normal for all words to apoa to a 
verbal root in Yaske. Such an attempt is absent in the 


Temil language till the 20th century. Tolkappiyer does 


not mention roots, although Cudamani nighantu, many anes 
turies after him, tries to find roots. The modern Tamil 
lexicon also makes great efforts in this d@rection. Now 
Tamil enthusiasts seek to find a verbal root for all 
words, but their etymrologizing is all Speculetive and 
fanciful, On the other hend, time was when scholars 
always sought to find or invent a Sanskrit root for every 
Tamil word, This attempt may be seen in exterso in the 
first volume of the Tamil Lexicon published by the Uni- 
versity of Madras under the Chairmanship of Chandler. He 
left the Lexicon committee in 1921 ond this attempt was 


dropped in the next volume. 


A Special feature is noticeable in a lete lexicon 
the Neseethe dipikei: while giving wut tha names oF the 


gods, this author gives the words many attributive epi- 


X 


thets which, though not stymologically explanatory, © re 


fully descriptive of the term mentioned. 


DIVAKARAM: 
This is the first aveilable nighantu in the Tamil 


language composed by Div&karea in the sutre metre inthe 9th 


century. The book is tn 12 Sections; the first ten deal with 


aries or words arranged according to the 
sub? əct matter, 


class vocabul 


the eleventh section deals with homonyms 


and the twelfth with Eroup mames, This arrangement has 


been copied by most of the later lexicons, Divakarar calis 


each section a tohuti, meaning a &roup; this reminds us 
of the Sanskrit name nighentu (which 1S explained as 


fy ani « . 
on by Sankaronamasivayar in his 
Va 


commen- 
tary on sutra 460 of Nannul). 
When Divakara wrote his lexical treatise, he would 
certeinly have had before him the sanskrit book, Amarakosa, 


but he did not follow Amarasimha'ts Classification and 


m} 


arrangement of the subject mavter, A comparison of the 


ey d 
Amarakosa chapters and Divakarem chapters will indicate 
that Divakara did not like to follow on this model, but 
drew up a different type of classification of words + oe 


his lexical purposes, 


The longheritoge of Tamil letters was there béfore 
him and he seems to have drawn up a classification based 
on Tolkappiyam, when he grouped all objects end affairs 
relating to their behaviou®¥ into the three categories: 
primary, mood and features. They re shown below: 


Primary: Region and time (including season 
and hour of the day). 


Mood è The five conventional moods connected 
with love poetry such as union (in 
kuringi), staying at home bearing 
separation (in mullai), sulking 
(in marutam), Lament on separetion 
(in neidsl), and separation (in nalai). 

Features: Deity, food, beasts, fauna ond florn, 
drum, avocation, yal (lute) and similar 
things, Later Lexicograoaphers havc 
exponded the idea of 'Similar' as the 
higher cless people, the lower class 
people, the villege, water Source, 
flowers and music. 


These categories seem to have suggested to Dir a 
karar the classification of words or vocabulary into an 
appropriate class or section. He appears to derive all 
the details for his classifiection from the categories of 
Tolkappiyar. He divides words into ten divisions as indi-~ 


cated below: 


Sections 1. Names of gods and heavenly bodics- 
of Divakaran., from deity and time in Tolkappiyan. 
2, Human beings, their body end re- 
lated objects - from the expanded 
section, higher class and lower 
class, 
Se Beasts - beasts ete. Fang - birds 
insects etc. 


A, Trees = Flora mid trees. 
5, Place- region, village and water- 
sources. 


6, Mispeellaneous -~ words which do not 
find place in the other sections 
such as gems, metals etc. 


7, Artefacts; tools, musical instbtru= 
ments, articles of dress ete. 


8. Qualities: Here we heve the names 
relating to the moods uripporul) 
end attendent emotions. 


9, Actions: All activities. 


10. Sound: words relating to sound pra 
' words including literature, gramer 
and music, 
fined 
The ten sections, have about 10,000 a ee : j 
They do not deal with etymology. Unlike Amarakosa which 


ive is i essical 
was in the aloka metre, Divekearam 1s in the more clés £ 


sutra metre. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE NIGHANTU: 

The early Tamil lexicons (nighmtu) dealt invariably 
with both homonyms and synonyms on the model of Divakarem. 
In the English language, the two types of lexicons cre 
known respectively as the thesaurus and the dictionary. 
The Tamil lexicon combined the two, the thesaurus part 
taking a large share of the text. All the lexicons have 
been in verse. 

The Lexicon in the Tamil language may be said to 
begin with Tolkappiyam where lexical matter is contained 
in four chapters. This is probably the first stoge ii e 
the writing of the Tamil lexicon. A complete and compre- 
hensive treatise is furnished by Divakarar in his book 
of the 9th century, more than 12 centuries after Tolkap-~ 
ppiyam. It is in the sutra form and intended to be 
memorised. Homonyms are treated in 10 chapters, while 
synonyms are treated in only one. The euthor's disciple 
(or son) Pingala wrote another Lexicon in the next cen- 
tury, changing the arrangement of the matter, but his 


book (Pingalam) was not popular, Almost all the later 
writers fol`owed Divakoran, 


A further development on Divakaram is seen in the 


ee E ERSA 
em ed e a ~s 


tAth century Gaystaram, Where the author has arran gal his 
a ae 

verses in the kattalik~kolitturai metwe in the anthdi 

form, the end of the first verse Opening the next. This 


antadi arrangement is a great help to memorization, The 


literary pattems with the antadi arrangement are very 


populer in the field of devotional literature. 


The next step at popularization is found in 


Crud em ani nighantu of the 16th century, where the verses 


are in the viruttam metre, of six feet to the line; the 
lines can be sung and this is a further help towards oral 


recanting and memorization, With the passing of the 
centuries more words are of course added, but otherwise 
there is no advence in the lexicon making; 


the subjects 
chepter groupings md their names even are 
the same yet this nighan 


are the same, 


tu became the most popular in the 


y. 


whole of Tamilnadu, till the first quarter of the presènt 
century. After the first Worla War, md with the intrusion 
of Americanism into all aspects of Indian life including 
language end literature, memorizing has been frowned upon, 
and it has completely gone out of currency. But till then, 
although Divakaram continued to be studied and memorized, 


it was in a large measure superceded by Cudamani, 


An important development in the Same period (16th 
century) is Aharadi nighentu. In om inspired moment Revana 
Siddha used this word Bharadi for the first time as the l 
name of his new nighantu composition; he namod his book 
Aharadi nighentu. This is a bock of homonyms. 3368 werds 
are explained in this book. The author first tekes up 
words beginning with a (short) with one meaning, then two 
meanings, three meanings and so on: then he takes up words 
beginning with a (long) Similerly exhausts all the words; 
then he passes on to the letter i and so on, upto tho 
last letter in the Tamil alphabet which can occur in the 
initial position in a word. The series of Tamil sounds 
which can begin a word are the ten-a (vowel series), k B, 
nu, t, DB, Bs mM, Zp and vy. Naturally the whole book is 
divided into ten sections named after the ten series, His 
bold attempt had however scant following in the history of 


the lexicon making. 


The Sanskrit Amorakos$a appears to heve capturcd the 
imagination of lexicographers even in the very late yerrs. 
One Cidambara Bharati (1700 A.D.) composed a lexicon, 
Polporulcudamani, in three kandas,following Amora, on 
synonyms, ates and group memes Et 28 vremorkable ther 
the author here has followed the alphabetical arrangement 
of Aharadi nighantu, But the work is not available in 


full nor did it have any currency at any time, 


Potihai nighontu (1810 4£.D.) takes up the alpha- 
betical arrangement of Aharzāi nighanty and goes a step 
further: it takes the alphabotical arrangement to the 
first two letters, The concept of aharadi had come to 


stay, in thec ays of the author ond evidently had influe- 


need him. 
Leaving alone these mechanical countrivances, we 


may note that a very importmt development in the subject 
metter is marked by Namodipa nighmtu of the first quarter 
of the 19th century. The author Subrahmanya Kavirayar, 


son of the above author, does not follow the Divakorom 


ki 


classification, but strikes out a new path for himself, 

He takes up the homonyms from the earliest panimi to his 
day and arranges them not in the traditional Divokoram 
order, but in a new retional order. He first takes up the 
subject matter and divides the terms as guni and gunam 

(the object as possessing attributes, and the attributes 
or gualities). Guni lends itself to be classified as . 
the two the humans no (uraiani) and the non-humans (ghrin oi} 
in the strict grommatical fashion. Uyar~tinal is divided 
into two classes the elgstial and the human, The non- 
humons are classified asthe enimete and the inanimate. 
Under nimate are ranged the beasts, birds, rodents, acqua- 
tics md plants; under inanimate are grouped the naturel 
objects, artificial things, spece, time and embryo. No 

the main second division of attributes (ox a a a 

are taken up. These are of two categories ~ quaiities of 
the animate and qualities of the inanimate; the formex as 
again classified into three as aualities of thought, word 
and deed. This is an admirable rational classification 
which cannot be bettered so for as these concepts gOz. 

This is represented in a fabular form below. 

A word may be said here about another importont 
nighentu of the 19th century. This is the Nanarthe Dipikai, 
a Lorge work in the viruttam metre which deols with nore 
than 12,000 words from Sanskrit explained in Tamil for 
the guidance of writers in the Temil loneutge. Sanskrit 
end Tamil had been growing together and influencing sach 
other from very early times. During the last century, 
other branches of literary activity such as logic, međi- 
cane etc, had been employing a lorge admixture of Sonskrit 
terms in the Tamil languége and hence perhaps the nuthor's 
attempt to explain more terms from Sanskrit. In this res- 
pect this is a unique composition. Another feature of 
this book is the absence of padding words, which any lite- 
rary composer employs for filling in the lines, This 
author give only the words defined end mostiy evoids 
filler words, 

The arrangement of the lexicon into Sections of 


one syllable words, two syllable words etc., upto six 
syllables (ekaksara, dvayaksarc, tryaksara ete.) is 


found in the Sanskrit NanSytharnave Samsepa of Kesavas- 


vanin written probably in the days of viet sa LT 
(113361160), Whe mrk rmen te about 6,000 slokas in 
the gnustubh chandas, It is not known whether this work 


had any popularity or Whether any lexicographer had access 
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ime 
to‘it at any time. However, we find this method being 
adopted by a Tamil writer of the 17th century. One Kaila- 
sam of the 17th century wrote a nighentu in his own name 
(Kailasa-nighantu-Cudsmeni) following the arrangement of 
Pingalam. He has made an innovation in the 11th section 
dealing with homonyms by classifying the words explained 
here into seven groups - words of one letter (syllabie), 
one letter with a consonant, two letters, two letters with 
a consonant, three letters, three letters with a consonant, 
md four letters. Though this may be an interesting classi- 
fication, the work hed no currency and no one followed 


this classification. 


But for the advent of printing which largely fostered 
prose, we believe the ingenuity of our metric; lexicographers 
would certainly have woven newer and newer petterns 
enriching this particular branch of the Tamil Language 


and its literature, 
METRICAL EVOLUTION OF THE NIGHANTU: 


A definite metrical evolution in the composition of 
the nighantu is noticeable in the early centuries, The 
earliest books were in the sutra metre (called also the 
asiriyapps). The next in time was the venba metre, then 


the kettalai-k-kaliltturai metre, and lastly the viruttam 
ee E oo te mans ean coe eR cy RES 





metre, The sutra form was terse and crisp, short, not given 
to elaboration. Occasionally there was rhyme in two lines, 
where the subject ron to more than oa single line, and 


there was an alliteration between the first foot and the 


third foot. But these features were not considered in- 


dispensable. The next to be adopted in the evolution of 


the nighontu was the venba. But this is m a more constrained 
metre, Usually, ner-isai-venbs is adopted. In the sutra 


arrangement, the lines may be one or ony number, But the 


It has four feet to the line, 
the last line having only three feet. 


venba has always four lines, 


There BP: en internal 
rhyming system, besides talai a definite Sequence in the 


sound arrangement between any two feet. I+t will thus be 


seen that the venba is more difficult end constrained than 
the sutra which dé penri a free verse, 


akin to the English 
blank verse, 


The third stage is the kattalai-k- -kalitturai, 
a verse of four lines with five feet to the ‘ane but the 


adjacent feet being connected together under a System of 


rigid rules. The letters in each line h 


ave to be definitely 
1% or i” according as the 


first letter of the line is 


CMN aAa or nev ear) Ie 
short or longA Needless to say this was even more compii- 
cated and difficult than the second stage f. The last 
Stage&’ Seems to be a sort of revolt from this rigidity. 

The verse is now the viruttam, in four rhyming lines, 
each liné7having six feet of a set syllabic pattern. 
But the syllables have an elasticity in them which allows 


for the verses to be sung, allowing a musical element 
also to be introduced. 


AS examples of this metrical evolution may be men- 


tioned the followineg nighantus: 


Sutvra-Divakaram by Divakarn in the 9th century and 
Pingalam by Pingalar in the 10th century. 

Venba - Urie-col (nighentu) by Gangéya, 14th century. 

Kottolei-k-kalitturai - Gayātaram by Gayftarar, 
15th century. 

Viruttam - Cudameni nighantu by Mandala Purusa 
in the (die eater. i o i 

It may alsoþe mentioned that there hawe been no 
other lexicons during the period covered by these books. 
Cudammi is followed at the close of the 16th century by 
Aharadi nighanty in the sutra style; this has been spoken 
of dlaewkers. 

Now it may beremembered that this orderly evolution 
of metre in the grammatical writing is not peculiar to 
lexical writing. It is there in the language, noticeable 
in many fields of literary activity. For example, the 
evolution of writing on prosody and poetics, on rhetori- 
col comparison (uvamanem) end even on devotional poetry 
has been only on these lines. 

Viruttam, which came last had come to stay, fecanuse 
At erg er of musical verse, which can be memorised 
easily by its system of rhyme and alliteration, ond 
because all the lexicons were committed to memory by 
scholars, the Cudemomi nighantu composed in the viruttam 
metre had become the most popular although Divak oram 
had great popularity. 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT: 

In the first lexicons mentioned earlier, there is 
no alphabetical arrangement of the subject, There was 
obviously a sequence in the subjects token up, which we 
called semantic arrengement and so there was no attempt 
or no thought even about an alphabetical arrangement of 


the subjects or the words. It is not as though such an 


arrangement was unknown in the world of Tamil letters. 
Saint Appar has sung a whole poenjof thirty verses where 
the first letter of all "ee verses ercer] a e e ada an 
as ee enaine aT eee last Consonant na. Be poem is nown 
as the Cittat-tohaik-kuruntohai (poem 97 in the Fifth 
Timumurei), That was in the 7th century about 250 yesrs 
evils een Divakaran. This may indicate to us that on 
alphabetical arrangement of verses was in vogue even in 
the early years before Divakarar, Another 250 years later 
than Divakaram, Avvei, the good old dame of Tamil letters, 
ge oaa of gnomic poetry, Atti-Sudi ani Konrai 
Vendan, using the alphabetical arrangement. We find this 
concept coming into the making of the lexicon only at the 
very @nd of the 16th century, when Revana Siddha writes 
his Aharadi nighentu (1595 A.D.) 


Revana Siddha has dropped all subjectwise classifica- 
tion ene and arranged his words in the alphebetical 
order with reference to the first letter. It was a great 
thing that he was able to group and arrange the words 
which he wmted to define, by their first letter. His 
desire for such anerrmgement did not extent to the second 


letter in the word. 


THE NAME AHARADI: 


Aharadi is today the name for a dictionary; that is a 
book whichcarranges all words alphabetically and gives their 


a LN a \ ; 
meanings. Aharadi actually means having the a as the 


Ch 
Sarat eta, 


first letter? When Revona Siddha used this term as the 

name of his nighantu, he never would have dreamt that he was 
introducing a great name in the sphere of Tamil lexico- 
graphy or that his word wuld prove to be the last on the 


subject. Four centuries have gone by and there have been 


many attempts at defining the alphabetical order, One 


interesting attempt may be mentioned here, An unpubli- 


shed dictionary of the period c. 1700 A.D, calls itself 


Aharedi-monaik-kgharadi-edukai; this only means that the 
book has the"first letters allitering with a and the 


second letters rhyming with k! This is no doubt a clumsy 


definition of the scheme of composition of the dictionary 


but yet it is to be admired, as trying toarrmege the 


first two letters of the words in the alphabetical order 


With the passage of time, such titles did not Survive, but 
only that given by Révana, the Aharadi survived. The 
course of language is indeed unpredichable and is in no 


one's hands, 


pear 


There is a curious parellel to this feature in the 
English language. Sri Thomas Eliot compiled and published 
his Dictionary of the English language in 1538; during 
the. period the word which was in current use to denote 
this compilation was vocabulary. Many attempts were made 
to invent a name for the compilation; one was the 
ABeCeDarium published by Richard Hulcet in 15°2, but 
only the nome Dictionary came tos Azay. All the other 
names, including vocabulary in use till then, were 
supplanted, 

The Tamil people do not appear to have had so much 
struggle in the matter. The term invented by Revana 
Siddha was handy and ever} since the dictionary voB com= 


piled, the name aharadi has been used. ` 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DICTIONARY: 





Now taking up the dictionaries proper, we may say 
that the very idea is new and foreign not only to the Tamil 
Language but also to any Indian language; because all the 
tndian languages have been nurtured on the tradition of a 
metric treatise on any or subject-oriented. But the idea 
of a dictionary alphabetically arranged is one of onalysis, 
end generally it went against the grain of Indian thinking. 
The misSGionaries who spread the Christian gospel in India 
introduced printing and introduced word books to help 
their preachers in their proselytising work, A dictionary 
is, as is well known, a general name for an alphabetically 
ordered word book, The missionaries were responsible for 
the writing of the first dictionaries. The pioneers in 
this field were the Portuguese. They printed the first 
Tamil-Portuguese dictionary in the Malabar coast and 


called it the Malabar dictionary (1577 A. De} 


— is een pene = OREM 
z name 


mae, Seman eget 


During the first half of the 18th century, Father 
Baschi a Jesuit Missionary from Italy took up his proso- 
lytising activities in the Tirunelveli district. He found 
that for contAct with the masses and success in his work, 
a mastery of the Tomil languege was necessary. S50 he 
took to Tamil studies under Supredipakkavirayer a talented 
man of letters of the period. Kavirayar had at that time 
lost all his patrons and was living in sab ject poverty; he 
was old and fast becoming blind. o he gladly took to 
instructing the foreigner. Under his guidance, inspiration 
and editorship, Beschi printed in 1732 the first Tamil 


dictionary in four divisions called the Catur-aharadi. 


The first division consists of synonyms, the second of homo- 
nyms, the third of group names, and the fourth of a dictio- 
nary of rhyme. The Gatur-eharadi is a landmark in the his- 
tory of Temil lexicography in this thet although the nighentu 
hed come into existance in the 9th century and the concept 

of an alphabetical arrangement of words had come into 

being by the end of the 16th century, it is this aharadi 
which follows the complete alphabetical arrangement of 


the entire word, 


From that doy, dietionaries in the Tamil længusge 


have multiplied, ending with the monumental work, the 


‘Pamil Lexicon of the University of Madres in 1936-38. 


Apart from the Nighantu works and the division on 
homonyms in the ree et no compendium of homonyms 
as a thesaurus has fever been attempted in the Tamil lan- 
guage in the pees years. Only the synonym part has been 
token up ond written hy mmy writers, With the advent of 
printing, it has been felt that no one need carry a 
nighentu in his mind and that it is far easier to turn 
Over the leaves of a dictionary. Group nome dictionarics 
do exist. But these again have a limited use because these 
names have all a cultural and classical background and the 
modern age which always tries to break away from the past, 
has no use for the culture and tredition of the past. How- 
ever, there is a lone instomce of the lexicon of group names 
done in the 18th century by one Subrahmanya Bharati of 
Kudumiyamal ai; here in 898 sitras he E ete BE may group 
names, beginning from groups of two to groups of B eee 


six, This book was called Porul-tohai' nighantu, 


Men of letters in the past, that is before the middle 
of the 18th century, had frequently to compose verses in 
praise of petty chieftains inorder to get presents from 
them for eking out their own livelihood. All of them were 
not gifted writers, Hence probably the dictionary of 
rhymes was evolved to help the poor medickre writer to 


fill in rhyming and allitering words from this section of 


the dictionary, In the earlier periods, the writer had got 


all these parts of the nighontu by rote in his memory. Now 


as times changed md as petty patronage disappeared with 


the establishment of the British government as a central 


power, and as printing also was developed ond become wuni- 
versal, the indigent writer did not have to rely on his 


memory in respect of words and many similar things. Hence 


i’ 


gredually this part of the nighantu and the dictionary 
fell into disuse wmd finally disappeared. 
GROWTH OF THE VOCABULARY: 


Barly lenguages were for the most part tribel and 
regional, Population expansion md social contacts were 
the first main cause forthe expansion of vocabulary. Wars, 
the impact of alien peoples, theix cultures ond languages, 
alien religions and the'prosSelytisation, government and 
administration, scientific discoveries, expansion of know- 
ledge, trade maritime ond otherwise, and similar causes 
were the general sources for the growth ond development 
of the language anywhere in India, So far as Tamil is con- 
cerned, the study of Sanskrit, the adoption of ritucls, the 
evolution of all the systems of Indian Philosophy like 
the Advaita, Vasistadvaita and Seiva SiddWanta in Tamilnad, 
end similar Sanskrit influences were responsible for the 


expansion of the language even from the remote past, 


A study of the vocabulary throws considerable light 
not only on the development of the Imguage but on the 
Social history also. An examination of one or two words 
may make this clear. The mosquito is represented by two 
words in Divakaram; the next work by his disciple Pingalam 
gives four words. Probably the mosquito nuisance had multi- 
plebed by the time of Pingalam! Attiri is a word signify- 
ing the donkey, Divakarar gives this meaning, In the 
next generation, Pingalar is not clear about its meaning and 
so uses it for both a camel and a mule. Writing on the 
Sileppadhikarem, Adiyarkku-nallar calls it the mule, raja 
vahoena, princely or prince's mount. These references may 
help us to trace the period of the introduction of the mule 
into Tamilnad. In the 12th century attiri becomes the 
horse, Certain other definitions in Divakoaram may be noti- 
ced here in passing. The male bee is called surlAmbu; 
this is significant, because only the male makes the humming 
sound and not the others. Sewahge system was part of town 
planning. A large village meant 500 families. There were 
artificial tmks into which water was pumped. There were many 
varieties of silk. Illegig#imate pregeny is of three cate- 
Words for the sheep are much more than for the cow. 


gories. 


Volumes can be written by a study of these words on the 


culture of the people and its growth and development. 


2 
Even colloquial forms have been recognised; serufu 
and soruhu (for insert) exist in the lexicons. More than 


100 words deal with food. Tjmgal which meant hanging down 


is 


in the Sangham age, now means sleeping. Divakarar robe 
it means disturbed sleep and only urangal means perfec 


Sleep. Cappai is a grass mat; today it is the same in 
Hivias. 

Mistakes and incorrect readings have also been 
recorded in the nighantus. The gnat called nulambu is 
given only two words in the early books. ejnalam, . 
and jnalaval, Winslow printed the words as ajnal, mujnal 
and valu, without a knowledge of the proper splitting 
up of the words in the original Divakaram, which were written 
together as ajfolomujnalavalu(m)nulambu. The wrong forms 
have been copied inte the Danil Lescon fron him. Similar 
examples may be multiplied. 

VALUE OF COMMENTATORS: 


As in the Sanskrit language, we have in the Tamil 





language also a illustrious galaxy of eminent writers who 
have written valuable glosses on the major grammatical and 
literary works, from about the 10th century. Language is 
best studied from the speech. In the absence of records 
of speech of any period, we have naturally to be content 
with written records, namely books. Books cannot be said 
to be records of the spoken language. There has always 
been a cleavage between the spoken wor and the written 
word. Although we can project ourselves into an ancient 
period to understand its culture, ways of life, goals and 
ambitions, and achievement, it is difficult to comprehend 
the language of the ancient past, For example, we cannot 
certainly know the language of Tolkappiyar, who lived 


about 20 centuries ago, if not more. Today we presume to 


know and understend him and even proceed to interpret him, 
This is because the commentators have made Tolkappiyar 
easy for us, In point of time they lived much closor to 
him than we; they were nearer to him by about 7 to 8 cen- 


turies, What is more, their age was one which was more in 


tune with the past, We are living in an age when we have 


all been drawn out of our moorings through powerful, and 
Sometimes violent, 
Pe ik 


impacts of religion, culture, civili- 
f como G 
zation and,political philosophies. These were mostly ab- 


Sent in their day. Hence they were able to understand and 


appreciate the writers of the past and truthfully interpret 


them, The commentators serve as a bridge between the author 


end his day and the linguistic and literary traditions 


thereof om the one hand, and we and our times and the 


traditions of our ow day on the other. 


They/were thus more familiar than us with the voca- 


bulary, word meanings, idioms and their connotations of 


49 


the originals md therefore, in the absence of the authors 
themselves, these are our best guide. It would have been 
easier if we could refer to a commentator who Lived rela- 
tively close to the author such as Tirukkovai ond Pérasi- 
riyar, or Nannul and Mayilainatar. But even otherwise, 

all the annestors are better placed bhen ws in the matter 
of word meanings ond interpretation, For purposes of lexi- 
cography in particular it is needless to point out that the 


commentators are of immense help. 


Be 
and exp 


their a TOA Nokkirar on Iroiyaner Kolaviyel, 

— = i 1 
Iiempuranar on Tolkappiyar define hundreds of words. Often 
they even streylinto etymology, Now etymology is a branch 


of language study which was never thought of by our writers, 


i a the commentctors always make it a point to 


gremmarians, lexicographers and men of letters and so what 
d 
evey matermal the commentators give is certainly of 


immense help in modern language researche 
a f = 
AMARAROSA AND DIVAKARAM: 


The two lexicons seem to have been very popular with 
the students and the scholars of the respective lenrucacges- 
Amarakosa mong Sanskrit scholars and Divekoram among Temil 
scholars. Probably in leter years, Cudémani nighantu of the 
16th century had attained equal popularity with Divékercm 


as a lexical work which was committed to memory. 


Many earlier attempts before Yaska have been lost in 
Sanskrit. So also we learn that there rave been severel 
lexicons or attempts or lexicon-making earlier thén Diva- 
karam, but they have all been lost. To give some examples. 
There is a reference to Nighonten Koloikkottuthon onden irn 


Narrinai ena a reference to the work of the some neme iN 
Iroiyeonēr Kełlaviyal ure urai. This name has been quoted by all 
Later eommmant ate te, Then the Virutti (commentary) on 
Yapperungealam mentions mony books such as Avinoyam, Dokk- 
Aire, Nol Leven molivers etc. as having sections on lexi- 
cographical Eia This Dakkaniyom might have been the 
Dakpinadhye mentioned by Bherata in his Natya Sastre, Exam- 
ining the lexical meanings given by the same commentary 
for the word ner ond comparing them with Divekeram, we are 
ed to imagine that there could have been an carlier 
nighm mtu or legical work, since`lost, So also are the 


aberonaor to askroni ( aksouhini ) in Bharat, venba, the 


0 


references in- Divyakaram itself and in Ilampur anar'scommen- 
tary on Tolkeppiyom, Probably these nighantus were written 


in the 8th century but somehow they have been lost to us, 


As has been pointed out’ already, these two books, 
Amarakosa and Divakaram proceed on different lines. The 
Sanskrit work earlier in point of time, might have in- 
fluenced the Tamil writer to attempt a Similar treatises; 
but there the imfluence ended. Divekarar struck out a 
new path for himself which has been followed by almost 


all Tamil lexicographers through the centuries. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE WORD FOR MOTHER IN THE TAMIL LANGUAGE 
M. ARUNACHALAM, 


INTRODUCTION: 





Language is fast developing as a valuable guide 
to the study of the culture of a people, In the study 

of language itself, there are certain elements of thought 
which are very fundamental and sometimes also primitive. 
Language is the form of expression evolved through ages 
for the communication and understanding of such thought. 
Some of the elements relate to one's own kinship with mem- 
bers of the family. Under kinship, the idea of the Mother 
of coe crea at ae aa m . the on ee a in 
I propese to take up the words which have been used to 
refer to the mother through various periods in the his- 


tory of the Tamil language. 


The only evidence or source which we possess for 
ea study of such evolution of the terms for the mother is 
the literary use, Literary evidence, we have for over 
20-25 centuries in the Tamil lenguage; this represents 
only the written or classical language. We do not know 
the spoken language of that remote period. Inscriptions 
can serve as an important aid no doubt; but again we do 
not have them from the early period; this form of evidence 
is available.in abundance only from the second millennia 
after Christy Hence we are thrown only on the literary 


sources for our study. 


The following study will indicate that the nasals 
have been set apart in the second position in the early 
literary language to indicate the mother just as the labial 
end the dental sounds (p and $) had been set apart for 
the father in all thee periods. The passing of twenty 
centuries has modified the sounds to some extent but 
has not basically altered them. 


THREE PERIODS OF EVOLUTION: 
The most widely prevalent term for the mother is 








as is well known, amma. There are of course other terms. 
Now this term amm& seems to have had three periods or stages 
or evolution in the Tamil language. Thas form with the 

root am does not appear to have been in use about twenty 
centuries ago, in the days of what is known as the Sangham 
age, because we do not find any such word in all the wide 
range of that literature. The word most commonly used 

then, as far aS we are able to judge from literary evidence, 


was annai, the root being an. This is the first stage of 


ys 
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Literary history of the term. The period extends upto 
about the fifth century A.D. 


From about this period to the end of the twelfth 
century may broadly be called the Age of Devotional Poetry 
(both Saiva and Vaishnava) in the Tamil language. The term 
amma seems to have taken root in the literary field now. 
The Lady Saint of Karaikkal (about the fifth century A.D) 
has generally kg known as Karaikkal Ammai (tke mother 
from Pareto) |. Saints like Appar (7th century) and 
Manikkavacaker (9th century) frequently mention God as a 
Mother and the Father of the universe ( ammai and appan en)”. 

Of course “the ancient term annal continues in literary 
parlence end: perhaps rarely in the spoken tongue also 


- 


during this period. 
We tow come to the third stage, after the 1 2=-13th 

centuries, Here we find ammai, annai and many others be- 

sides. Since this period is quite close to our ow day, 

we are familiar here not only with literary forms but with 

colloquial forms elso; ayi, ayal, acci, attal are some of 


such forms in use in the different levels of society. 


1. ANNAI: With this brief introduction, we may now examine 
the various sounds that have been adopted in the Tamil lan- 
guage for denoting the mother, both in the second person 
md in the third. We may broadly indicate that the 

nasals have been set apart forreferring to the mother, 


just as the sounds pa and ta hawe been set apart for the 
fuħther, 


The nasal na we find during all the periods, with 
the enunciative prefix a - as annai nominative and annay 
vocative in all the periods, The term mnai is found in 


the early literature of the Sangham period as the term for 


mother. It is found in the seçond stage, the Age of Devo- 


tional Poetry and it is found in use in all the next periods 


also upto the modern day, It is no doubt a literary word, 


but even modern writers do not hesitate to use it in both 
the second person as well as in the third person, The word 


had never become archaic nor had it ever gore out of 


currency, It has continued as the correct and more Pre- 


quent written expression to refer to the mother for the 
last twenty centuries, 
2. AMMA: 


i = 
Ama ‘e id vowel a short) is given in Tolkappiyam 


: , : a i 
aS an interjection,” having the force of ‘drewing attention! 


to the speaker's words; Something like 'hark' in the English 


language, It is a very familiar expression in this sense 
inthe Sengham poetry, "Undal - amma ivvulakam" in Purananüru” 
and "amma vaļi t5lin? in Several places are familicr ezp- 
ressions, <According to Tolkappiyam again, the end vowel 
short a in amma can also be lengthened into a as :m&, when 
it is followed by a noun in the vocative case. It is also 
met with as a simple interjection signifying wonder in 
later poetry such as Walediyar;° here the term occurs with - 
the elongated Sind vowel as arma:Even in modern ‘days the 
interjection is seən as a term expressing weariness or 
relief; this of course means mother, Such m expression, 
anmè being akso allied to the natural term amai, might 
perhaps have acquired the meaning mother, in the "period 
between the Sanghem poetry and the period of the Hymns 

(2nd to the Tth centuries). 


An attempt has been made by some to derive the 
word ama and its meaning from ammam ~- the mother's suck- 
ling breast. Periyalvar uses the word ammam in this 
T 


But this derivation 
seems to be quite far„fetched, It does not stand to 


sense many times in his Tirumoļi. 


reason that this most elementary word amma is derived 


from the very unfamiliar word form emmam, 


We know “araikk l Ammaiyar who has eeu, three 
poems in the XI Book of the lodra canon lived earlier . 
than this Alvar, Probably in the fifth century A.D. She 
was alwage known as Koroaikkal Ammaiyar - the honourable 
Mother from Kareikknl, Hence it cen be established that 
the term ammai had come into use before the alvar and the 
nayanmar. 

Besides, we have St. Appar (first half of the Tth 
century) mentioning ammai (mother) a number of times. Hence 
the origins of the word guma need not be traced to the word 
ammam, 

As mentioned at the beginning, the form mai 
end ammā (about which we have no literary references in 
the Senkin age) had been profusely used by the hymn 
singers during the bhakti period ond this form had come 
to stay till this day both in the spoken tongue end in 
the written classical language., The suffix i had been 
the sign of the third person feminine singular both in the 
verbs in the three tenses and in the demonstrative pronouns. 
This sound now gets added on to the form arna as annel 
in the spoken tongue; it is the widely used term for 


amma in the third persan, 


3. AMBA: g 
Monier Williams says that the amba of Sanskrit is 


corrupted into anie in the South Indid Languages., This 


position is not correct, The sound, m,am is the most 


elementary for all languages; 
It is primitive to any language, perti-- 


it is produced by just clo- 


sing the lips. 
cularly to a well developed language like Tamil and the 
Dravidien group of languages. The contact of the lips 


produces the sound pa end ma; the closing and the open- 
wer aperins 


ing being so very elementary, they have been made to 
refer to the mother and ‘the father, normally the first 


two persons whom the infant baby beginst recognise, 


Amb@ in Sanskrit means mother; it is also applied 
to a women as a term of respect and is applied to celes- 
tial female beings. It is taken over into Tamil and used 
to refer generally to e goddess, This is no doubt a 


borrowed form; it has nothing, with the native form amr a 


However there is arare instance of the word 


amba as referring to the mother, in the Paripadal”,one 


of the Bight Anthologies of the Sanghem age. The ceremo- 
nial bathing of young girls under the care and guidance 
of their aged mothers is called there mba - adsl 

(Adel means niradal, bathing). Often in the spoken 
tongue, the l suffix for a female is added at the end 


and the word becomes ambal. 


4. AVVAI: 
An important classical variant of ammai is avvai, 
where v B replaces m: this is widely seen in the Sangham 
age also. Avvai means only mother; this meaning has con- 
tinued even in modern days in some communities to denote 
the mother. However there seems to have been some con- 
fusion over the sound av, which is only enunciative in 
this context. This has been wrongly equated with au the 
twelfth vowel in the Tamil vowel series and evvai has come 
to be written in the later Stages as Avvai, har had been 
many poetesses in Tamil literary history known only by 
their common name as Avvei the mother; but they had all 
been so well-known and also respected that their proper 
names had been forgotten and they had come to be known 
end referred to only as Avmai the Mother, But the conf u-~ 
Sion pointed out above has made their nemes to be written 
as Au-vai; this mistake has been perpetuated in school 
books, where in the infant Standard text books, 


the name 
Avvai ( accompanied by a picture of a hunch backed old 


woman kneeling on a staff) is introduced to illustrate a 
word beginning with the vowel au. This is obviously in- 
correct and goes only to show that the vowel wound al- 
though enumerated as the twelfth in the series is not 


really a seperate sound, but only a diphthong, denoting 
two sounds a and v. 


The form avvai as applying to the mother is even 
more frequent than amai in the poems of the Dengham ages 
The existence of the form avvai should make us posit the 
existence of the form ammai (am) at least in the spaken 
tongue in the Sangham period: m has changed into v and ` 
since we have the form avvai occuring a number of times, 
we should presume the existence of the original form 
ammai; we see that this has entered into the literary 
use in the next centuries, Tavvai is a word frequently 
met with in early m REN Tavvei is just tan-avvai 


(one's mother), reflexive. 


5. ‘AY AND YAY: 

There is yet another term which hes given rise 
to a large cluster of words of the same significance. 
Yay is a term found in the Sangham poetry signifying the 
mother, In a well-known Kurimtohai verse, = we have two 
forms of this word; Yay which is restricted to 'my mdher' 


end “nay which is taken to mean ‘your mother!, 


These two forms refer to the first md the second 
persons; an extended form is tay (in the third person), 
me ming originally perhaps (one's mother or his mother , 
ten<-ay, tay, reflexive). But however, tay, has come to be 
in the later centuries, the proper term for just 'mother' 
to the exclusion of the other two even up to the present 
day. The honorific plural suffix ar is added to the word 
making it tayar which is very commonly in use. My mother 
is now en-tay and your mother is un-tay3 his mother naturally 
avan-tay. The root word of all these expressions could 
have been ay; ay in the sense of mother is found through- 
out the Later periods but not in the Senghem period. There 
the word meant only the cowherd clen, However, it is 
current even in modern days inmany communitics; it is also 
the accepted and generally used form of: address to the 
mother. Ay when used as a mode of address, takes the forms 
ayi and ayal also. 

There is even todey a colloquial form oyi mean- 
ing your mother (on-un-ayi) which is similar to oppan 


(on - uwn-appa, your father). This has bearing on 4 
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literary form of the sixth century. Moy (for mother) is 


a term used by Tirumang ai alvar ( 8th century). Un-ay 
similarly um-ay could have become moye 


becomes 9y; 
this is found in 


Zpplied to the reflextive pronoun, 


the Porm 'tem-moy' also, ma easily changes into ya and 
considered to be 


so the for-ms omme end “ay or ‘key : 
derived from the two forms «m and ay of a common root, 


ha ^ 


6. ANNAI: 
A variant form of mai is _gntiai; this wo is 
: 7 4 
found in Ahananuru (twice) and in Silappadhikaram. In 


all the three places, the comentators have given the 


meaning ennai for the form on ai (ie. mother). In Aha- 
nanuru the mother refers to her daighter who has elopsed 
with her lover, as my Nai, my daughter, endearingly 
referred to as my mother,a colloquial idiom through ail 
the centuries. In Silappadhikaran, it is the deity Satton, 
Sasta, who calls the brahmin lady Malati as tannai'; the 
meaning noted here is no doubt mother; but from the 
context it can becseen that the deity calls the lady, 

only as 'my child’ and no motherhood is implied; but it 

is also to be noted that the form of endearment often took 
the forms like mother, child etc. Hence although the 
context implies the meaning daughter, there is no diffi- 
culty in taking the wort as a corrupt form of the simpler 
sound amai. It is to be noted that mnai does not 

occur any where either in the œ oken or in the literary 
form of the later centuries except in a solitary instance 


by about 1800 A.D. in the Tanihaippuranam. 


However, the change from na to ha Seems to be 
common in early literature, Nappimai or Pinnas is the 
favourite gopi of Krishna mentioned in the Tamil Bhaga- 
wete purancs, Her name Pinnai is found “origi as 


rf 


Pinmnai even as early as EtLoppadhikeram. tg Ainnuru (five 
hundred) is often mentioned as pirthuru in poia Literas- 
ture; some individuals also use the term ginntru for 
five hundred even today, 


‘Te ANNI: 
koe 


Ami is an ordinary word which has a peculiar 
usage, in the modern day, 
form of the 


Ordinorily it is the feminine 
masculine aman which means an elder bro- 
ther; guni therefore hean the elder brother' 
Some communities (excluding the brahmin 


end others) use this term in this Sesion: 
3 


5 wife e 
= m p 
some velalas 
f ‘ 
among them it 


has no other sipnificance, But among the Tondamandala 


5 
ae 


Mudaliars, from Madras to the extreme south of Tamil Nadu, 
gon means mother; people invariably address their mother 
as onni. Not only this; walatiives and even outsiders in- 
cluding servents address the matronly lady of the house 
as angi in the second person md refer to her also in 

the third person as azmi. In fact it may be said thet 
the use of this term enni is one of the sbharacteristic 
features or identityine marks of this community, 

The occurrence of ami in the modern day as a 
term for the mother, in homewen remote a context or in 
whatever small a group, makes us pause and consider what 
the origins of this term could be. Naturally we must posit 
en earlier form for this just as we hove amai ond ammai. 
This could however be related to Later forms talli md 
tallsi. Linguistically n is capable of being changed into 
1 and l, ‘Now we shall examine the occurance of these two 
words in the Tamil Language. 


Just as tan-ay becomes tay, it.is possible for a 
form to have chenged from allai ~ tan allei as Ee Shs 
which naturally would have chengcă into aTi. Apna is 
related to allei, since n can cCchemge into 1 and 5 Hence, 
we may believe the form anni was also there in the early 
period for mother, mepomemb ies thë forms later derived as 
talLal end telli, Talli means mother in the Telugu 
Language. 

A peculierity may be noticed with reference to 
this term before we proceed further, A large number of 
brahmin families use the term anne in the vocative case 
while a@ddressing the father; rarely in the nominative case 
in the same form. They never use the form in the nomina- 
tive (aman) for referring to the father, Now anne (or 
ann en) is the masculine form and ami is just the feminine 
form. Now let us have this clear beřoro us, Anna (voca- 
tive) is used only by the brahmins to refer bo the father ; 
not by any other community. Anni (which generally means 
only the brother's sister) is nss only by the Tondamondale 


mudaliyrs for referring to the mother (end not by any 
others, not at all by the brahmins, }. 

The Vijayanager rule had introduced a number of 
new forms in the Tamil lmguage, both spoken and literary, 
end one such istalli. A lexicographer of the 16th century 
has given it a place in his nigbantu, saying that talli 


means ty, the mother. 
Teallei is a rare form E n by the commentator 


Nacoinarkkiniyar (14th century). 17 He says when referring 


to the twelve border 
spoken that the.people of Kuttanad 


Kuttanad is the aree compidaine 


areas where Kodum-Tan it (slang or 


corrupt Tamil) was 
use tallėi for mother, 
Kottäydi and Quilon iu molens Kertis State. 
as Kuttanad in his songs on E 


Namalvar 


refers to the area 


Liyur. This may in a wey explain the inclusion of the 


Telugu word talli by the lexicographer of the 16th 


century in his lexicon. 


SOME OTHER FORMS: 


a er eager A E E 


The term anel is still being used by some commu- 


nities, as a variant of ayal, to signify ‘their mother', 
iw a7 


The sound na here seems to be reminiscent of mma from 


the Sangham usage; it does not seem to refer to nay, 


which means the second person, ‘your mother’. The Tamil 
lexicon however gives the Torme ana, anan and ani: end AFyS that 
these mean the father in some acalities. But yet two forms* 

to denote the masculine and the Fominine genders, because 





of the suffixes a and i. 
The word accal is a peculiar one. An occasional 


verse of the later arina mentions this in the sense of 
mother; but this is very rere. Accan in Vaishnava terminos 
logy means a spiritual preceptor; the word accal appears 

as a feminine form of this term, but it does wert have this 


meaning at all. 


Attal is probably a variant of this word. Although 
at means also a grandmother, it is used by mmy communities 
as the term of address for the mother; in wthe third perso, 
it is used by many. But generally it is not in use among 
the higher classes, Yet this form has literary currency 
from about the 15th century. The same word in the forms 
tti ond attai is used as m exclamation, expressive 
of wonder or fright, in the place of the usual word 


emma; the significonce there is only mother. 


It is possible to derive attal also from aham 
(house): ahatal - attal; dropping of nena elongation of 
the initial e. The terms chomugaiyal, ohattukkari, attuk- 
kari - all denote the lady of the house: the term attal 
also might have just denoted the lady of the house aie 
later got transferred to the mother, who is generally the 
lady of the house. The accurate significance of this set 
of terms is only the wife in brahmin community, who use 
it exclusively, it dischargesthe functims of the Tamil 
word ¿11 fully. 


We may as well examine here some forms allied to 





7 ae ee ¢ ` „1 
„Am Es Armani is used in Nalaqi i refer to the mother: 


i nm e e Se oe oe 


*ena eer. el aone 


mother. We find from about the days of Silapp adhikeram 
the word ammanni denoting a game played by girls with 
balls; to the eccompaniment of a song the word ommenai 
is used in each song several times as a sort of address 
by one girl to another as ammansy, 'mother', equivalent 
to ‘my dear’, It is noteworthy thet all ballad peems 

of the later centuries use this term and have come to be 


ae 1 
known as ammanai songs, 


The word aman might have been shortened from 
amaai and today it denotes a goddess as Ammaonkoil, 


Ammen Sonnidhi,Parvati amman end so on. 


Ammani is today a term of wespect, used to address 
a lady or to refer:to a lady. This term probably was coi- 
ned by the addition of the Senskrit suffix oo (ni ond ni 
are inter-changeable) denoting the Feminine gender (anae 
humans and celestials) to the Tamil word emma (a lady). 
We find its early use in the 13th century in the Vaishnava 
guruparampara among the brahmin community end this fact 
accounts for the Tomii-Sanskrit compound Ammani mip used to 
address any lady, not necessarily a mother, Tt is genera- 


lly a deferential term, 


Allied terms are ammen for mother's brother, anman- 
sey for uncle's son, ammacei (mother's mother) for grant 


mother etc. ( Appac#i Signifies father's mother. ) 


Ammami is a term which we find applied to mother 
in Sileappadhikaram. oo However the term has lingered 
in the spoken form through the centuries and today it 
means an aunt, wife of an uncle (amman)$ in fact it is a. 
new term which is being applied by anybody to an elderly 
lady with a certain amount of respect. It is used exclu- 


sively by the brahmins, 


Later words to denote the mother are only descrip- 
tive. Examples are inrol, payantal (the one who gave birth) 
etc. - 

g Mata is the Sanskrit name for mother; the nomina- 
tive pS of matru. It has been in use in the same form 
from the days of St. Appar (middle of the 7th century) but 
has not been used as «2 form of address. It has never bem 
uged in the second person, except probably in religious: 
discourses, ancient and modern, and that too rarely. 

Matave is a rhetorical term in the vocative a Here 
also the distinctive sound for the mother is m, 
It may be remarked here that certain terms of add- 


ress are used only in certain communities; theyery menion 


ol 

of a term will definitely fix the community. 
head lây of the house) means a Tondai 
ayi (mother, head lady of the house) 
end acci (heads lady of the house 


For example, 


anni ( mother, 
Diena P mudaliy az Ox 3 


meens a Soliya velala; 
only) also means a nattukkottad chet tiyar (nagaratter). 


The syllable yar is added to al + he forms ennei 


—_" 


end mni taconfer am honorific plural significance 





ammai, 

a . we 
even when referring to a single person as a nnaiyar etc. 
Eech of these terms takes the vocative markers in diffe- 
rent forms; amani - as onne and amnay; amma as samme and 


amme; anmi - only as z2 Anni. l 


Again going back to Tolkappiysm, we have to con- 
sider the use of the interjection amma (hark). In consi- 
dering this trestise, we know only the written classical 
Language. The mention by Tolkappiyar implies that the 
expresSion omma was Largely in use. How does this inter- 
jection arise and find a plave in the written lamguage? We 
may rensonably expect that it was there in the spoken 
tongue. By our familiarity with the Sangham annai ond the 
profuse later use of smma in the literary language irme- 
diately after the Songham period, we may believe thet the 
expression was there in use even earlier thon Tolkappiyar, 
both in the written form as well oF in the spoken tongue. 
Probably he had not been able to faa the expression in 
association with the sense of ee in the period just 
before him in the written form. Do he has not mentioned 
it but has mentioned it as om interjection, The natural 
interjection of amma would make us certainly believe that 


it should heve been in use in the earlier literature. 


CONCLUSION: 





We may do well to remember here the many words and 
expressions defined by in marapiyal md uriyiyol. Some of 
the mennings given by him ere not in current use today. 
Therefore it is possible that there were many other words in 
the Literature which he hod not used. Amma may be one 
such word. In short it can be presumed on the evidence of 
later literature that the expression emma (meoning mother ) 
could have been in use prior to the days of Tolkfppiyar. 

We have so far seen many forms br the reference to 
the mother in the Tamil languaore, All of them can be redu- 


ced to the following four roots: 


1. em - amma. (This will include ammai, ay and 
avvai; also the forms such as tay 
and tavvai 


pa ( annei) 


BOB 


(enni) (nm can change into 1 and 1} hence 
this will include such rhre forms 
as tallai and talli)., 


4. 


an - (This will include the form Mai. It 
has been shown on the œmnalogy of seve- 
ral other words that ° might have been 
a change from n. Hence Mhai itself 
may be taken to be the same as mnei, 
Therefore we are now left with only 
the three om, an md an. ) 


NOTES AND REFERENCES: 





1. 


9. 


Though she does not call herself ammai in 
her songs, later legends like the Periysapuronam 
call her Ammai and manuscripts of the XI Book 
of “the Saiva Canon refer to her as Armai. 

as in Anmai tiruvgntadi). oo 


St. Appar - Devaram 7173: Appon - ni Armai ni; 
Diruvacakem 536; ammaiye eppa. 


Tolk&ppiyan, Solladhikaram sutras 165 snd 268, 
Purenanuru 182; also see 44 line 9. 


Aingurunuru: entire 'tens begin with this phrase- 
vide P&lai fourth ten, Marutam fourth ten, 
Kurinji third ten ete. and many other verses 
beides, 


Nalsđiyar 173. 


Periyalvar Tirumoli, the entire first ten under 
the Third Hundred“ 


i G + 
Amma, ammé, ama and similar such forms ore seen 
in Malayalam, Kannada, Kodagu, Tulu, Kolami and 
Some others, 


Paripadal, verse 11-81. 


9.A. Tolkeappiyem has a sutra defining the sound 1 


as denoting the feminine gender, In the Vaish- 


nava hagiclogy, we find men also being referred to as women 


because of some significant motherly service to 
God - for example, Naditur Venkotachriyfr becomes 
Nadatur Ammal, the Mother from Nadatur, becouse 
of his motherly service, 


b. Tolkeppiyam, Solladhikaram, The sound 1 which 


10. 


i. 


12. 
15. 


may end a finite verb, has here been added at 
the end of a native noun amma end e borrowed 
noun amba, 


Kural 167; here tavvai means elder sister, Also 
Silappadhikarem 15.80, 16.52; Manimekhalnai 7-104 


The va sound as avve, ava is found in Kamada, 
Tulu, Parji, Kodagu, etc. The Ay somd is found 
in Kannada, Kolami, Parji etc., also in modern 
Assomese, Bengali, Oriya, Gujarati md Mareti 
Languages. Fowever we may note that y in yay 

can get dropped ond the term remain as ay, in 
the evolution of the lenguage; yaru river 

into aru, yodu (sheep) into odu may be cited 

as exomples,. 


Kuruntohai verse 40. 
: 


The ya sound for the mother is found in the 
Kurukh end some others. The form is ayo, ayya, 
iya md agyi, Yayal is gond., The tay form is 
seen in the Maloyelan, Konnada, Telugu and Toda 


Languoges. 


r 


14. 


15a 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


U.P. Upadhyaya (Senagal) has pointed out the 
similarity of words for mother occuring in 
some Negro~-African languages yegay in Wolof, 
end Sarer; inoy in Joola. _The Toda language 
has th-e forms sy, Yay, Bey: annay icy. 


Ahananuru 15:19; 145;22. 
Sileppadhikarom 9.24; Silepp adhikaram 15:80; 
16:52. Menimekhelai 7-104. 

Silop padhikaran Chapter 17 in several places, 
Menimekhalai 19:65. 

Revana Siddhar in his Anarati nighantu; 
Tallis tane tay enalzhun. 

Tolkappiya, Solladhikaram Sutra 400 

Naledi verse 14. 

Vide’ also the four ammanni songs in Silappa- 
dhik sram. 

nea ont 

Silappadhikarem 29:5:5. 

si ase NO ET 

Vide also the word pita (Sanskrit); the 
distinctive sound for the father is 


again p. 


TBE CAMPU KAVYA IN SANSKRIT AND TAMIL, 











Me ARUNACHALAM. 
INTRODUCTION: 
The campu u kavya or campu is a s cies of literary 


composition originally in the Semskrit language., The word 
campu is a neme of unknown sense, It is generally consi- 
dered to be in prose and verse. The name is also applied 
to a kavya employing different lenguages in the same, work 
such as Sanskrit and Prakrit, Otherwise the kavya fdlows 
all the rules of literary composition. It is said to 

have come into vogue in the Sanskrit language from the 
beginning of the Christian era. 


The use of prose and verse is said to exist in 
meny other literatures of the world - as for example in 
Chinese romantic poetry, in Gulistan, in the Arabian 
Nights stories, and in many other languages, The Jataka 
stories also employ both in their narration, but poetry 
appears there only to underline and emphasize a particu- 
lar observation or an important truth, poetry does not 


form an integral part of the narration, 


Prose and Poetry are mingled together in many 
types of composition where the poetry is just gnomic in 
character or where it just summarize# the context of 
the story. Where verse was employed amidst prose it 
lent a greater emphasis to the statement. This element 
is observable in the Upenisads where poetry goes along 
with prose, as for example in the Kenopenisad where the 
first two chapters are in verse while the other two are 
in prose and in the Mund akopanisad where prose and verse 
go together in some af the chapters. The writers of 
such books did not worry about poetic expression or prose 
expression, but were intent upon the philosophic 


expression. 


But campu is different from all of these, It 
is merely a narrative, in mixed prose end verse. It does 


not possess the characteristics mentioned above, 


THE CAMPU KAVYA IN SANSKRIT: 


U KAVIA 1 eee 
The inscriptions employ verse and prose in the 
Sanskrit language from a very early period. An inscrip+ 
tion about the reconstruction of the Sudarsana tank by 
the Mahaksatriy® Rudra dhama is in the campu style. 
A pr rasasti by Harisena in the days of Samudra- 


gupta is found in this style in the inscriptions, But an 
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inscription is not a kavya. It may be interesting histo- 
rically and linguistically in this that it employs both 
verse and prose but it is not campu as understood and 


defined by the writers. 


A Sanskrit writer defines a campu kavya as follows: 
"A kavya which is in both proset and verse is called a 
campu," This kind of composition enlarges the scope and 
ease of the poet's expression end entertains the reader 
by the presentation of combinative or varied melodies, 
Bhoja has remarked that mere verse may occasionally cause 
a fatigue in the reader and the Lister, and that occa- 
sional prose will relieve it. This perhaps would justi- 


fy the introduction of prose in the kavyas, giving them 
the name campu kavya, 

A kavya gives an indefinable joy to the reader 
by the course of the story where there is one, delineation 
of the characters, description, d&aalogue, interplay of 
emotions and sentiments, and employment of figures and 


proverbs, All these elements are also present in the 


campu kavya. 


However, it is only from a later period that we 
have here works written in the full kavya pattern, where 
the poet shows his skill in composition in verse or prose 
as he may think fit. The earlier works of this class 
are said to be not known or available now. However we 
find them to be quite popular in Nanskrit from the 10th 
century. Historians have Said that the campu kavyas were 
largely composed in South India, down to the present age. 
This seems to be quite a fact when we go through the long 


list of campus and the places from which their authors 
hailed. 


The oldest of such kavyas is the Damayanti katha 
(also called Nala campu) written by Trivikramabhatta in 
915 A.D. in the days of the Raşṣtrakūta king TII, This has 
an interesting story behind it. His father was the court 
poet and once when helwas absent, an adversary came and 
challenged the court in composition, The King asked the 
son Trivikrama to answer that challenge. Thereupon 


Trivikrema ‘composed Nala campu with the grace of Sarasvati 


extempore and defeated the Challenger, His father returned 


end further composition was Stopped. His poetry is just 
mediocre being padded with complicated epithets jingles 


and double meanings, 


Somadeva wrote his Yasastileka campu in 951 A.D 


dealing with the story of King Yasodhara and his cruel 


13 oi 
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queen who killed him, and his mother out of her infatie- 
tion for the music of the king's elephant keeper who was 
a leper. This is a jain book much sought after for the 
tenets of Jainism propounded in it. The Last three chap- 
ters of Somadeva form a jain manugl of the tenets and 


practices, It is a land-mark in the history of Sanskrit 


literature, 


Sahitya darpana (¢.1340 AD.) lays down that 
verse should be employed for expressing sentiments, but 
writers like Somadéva who were much earlier in time could 
not be expected to conform to such a rule. However, the 
rule is important in this that the role of verse in a 


Campu came to be defined at a later date. 


The story of Yasodara has been rendered into 
Tamil in Yasodhara kavya in about 320 verses. The story 
is an unnatural one and deals with birth after birth for 
the characters involved, as animals, birds and human 


beings. 


A brief mention of some of the later campu 
kavyas may not be out of place here. Bhoja's (1018-1063) 
Ramayana, campu is the most well known work among the 
works of the kind. The Lif eptory of Bhoja himself is 
full of incidents and it has been the Subject of quite 





a large volume of writing, His Ramayana cempu is a 
popular work and its melody of blended prose and verse is 
said to have 'the charm of royalty' in it. It is available 
onhy upto the Kiskinds kanda. One Laksmana bhatta comple- 
ted the Yuddha kanda: Others also have written on the 


Yuddhe kanda with a view to complete Bhoje'ts work. 


Scores of campu_kavyas_ here been written on 
the Ram amay ana, Mahabharata and the Bhegevate stories upto 
the 20th century; hundreds more on the puranic stories; 
many as sthala pur en as and as biographies of saints and 
eminent persons. Some have been written on philosophical 
subjects also, They have been written from all the areas 


Mysore, Andhra, Kerala, Kanchi and Tanjavur. 
Meny have written commentaries on the earlier 


campu_kavyas. 

Jivantara campu of Haricandra, 4 digambara Jain, 
is also one of the early books (said to be probably of the 
5-6- entury A.D. but. Keith would place it after 900 A.D.). 
It deals with the life of Prince Jivendhara, son of Satyan- 


dhara taken from Uttarapurens of Gunabhadra. 


One Abhinave Kalidasa ( acname assumed by meny ) 


wrote a Bhagewata canpu and a Bharata campu. A rival 


Ananta bhatta also wrote the two egain, Chidambara 
et who lived round 1600 under the patro- 


of his, 
was a gifted po 


nave of the Vijayanagar ruler and he has written besides 


a Bhagavata campu 
vilasa kavya.which is unique in this that it is on 
Netarāja, against the general run of the campus which 


end another one entitled Chidaembara 


are always on the itihasea characters, Rama and Krishna: 
Dirumalamba, wife of Acyuta raya (1529-47) wrote the 
Varadambie parinaya campu. Venkatadri wrote the Visva- 
guna darsa campu in the 17th century, Nilakantha 
aiksita of the same period wrote Nilakantha Vij aya campus 
EA p lo þh m Err" 

And so on, the list goes on endlessly in the 
18th and the 19th centuries., This spate of writing in 
these centuries of cempu kavyas in Sanskrit has a pra- 
llel in the opera writing of Tamilnad in the 19th century, 
when numberless books were written ond printed; they were 
all on the purana md itihasa themes, in verse end 
kirthana form, wth occasional prose; these were not con-+ 
sidered literary works; some were enacted but not all. 


They were considered folk dramas. 


THE CAMPU KAVYA IN TAMIL: 





We shall now take up the campu kavysas in classi- 
cal Tamil. Somehow we find they have been few indesd. The 
Tamil writers apparently never imagined that their writ- 
ing could cause any fatigue to the Tamil reader. The 
tradition of writing, expounding, listening, reading and 
Singing had been in Temil ned universally from the 
earliest period, and this referred of course only to the 
poetic writing. There was no prose in the land earlier 
the the tenth century, excepting Iraiyonar kalaviyel 
urai, and any writing infprose that wens there even from 
the tenth century was only commentary writing. No wonder 
the Tamil writers had not taken to this campu pattern in. 
large numbers, Whatever is there as Kavya is only in 


imitation of the Sanskrit pattern, 


We shall try to have a glimpse at the few campu 
works that exist or are known to have existed in the Tamil 
language; this does not take into account the operas men- 
tioned in the lest sentence of the previous section. 
SILAPPADHIKARAM: 

This is the first epic in the Tamil language. 

It has many remarkable features: It deals with the three 


é} 
divisions of Tamil - iyal, isai end natakem - poetry, 
music end drama; it deals with the Three Crowned Monarchs 
of the Tamil country, the Chola, Pandiya and Sera and 
their kingdoms md capital citiest it deals with all the 
religions then in es in Tamilnad - Soivisn, Saktaisnm, 
Vaigtavism, Kaumaram ond Jainism; it is written in many 
metres - the asiriyam, kalippa and its derivatives, venba 
and its derivatives like kural ed kali venba etc. ete, 
and what is more relevent ree renee here, it is 


considered to employ both prose and verse, 


Silappadhikaram is called a 'urai idaiyitta pattu- 
dai Seyyul'. Seyyul is a poetic comppetiion; ured ts imate 
and pattu is poetry. Hence this was considered a work in 
prose and werse a cempu-kavya, We shall briefly examine 


here the prose passages in the book, 


At the end of the preface to the epic called 
padikam which is of course in the ‘asiriyam metre, we have 
four sentences called ural, peru katturai meaning a compo- 
Sition which just makesa statement, The passage though 
called prose, is in poetic form, as we find there exe 
arrangement of feet, alliteration and rhyme, wit? atence 
and assonance: though not poetry in the accepted metres, 
it is in poetic form. Hence we may agree that this passage 
is urai, along with similar passages later also; the form 
of prose as we know it today apparently had not attained 
a written status in the days of this work and we see here 
both a struggle in the expression and in the classifica- 
tion. Since portions such as this have been intersper ted 
in the text, Silappadhik ayam has come to be known as a 
urai idaiyitta pattudai seyyul, or proSse-verse composition 
or seni ae 

There is no prose line in the First Book, Puhar~ 
kandam, At the end of the Last chapter of this book, 
there is a passage of 29 lines, called katturai which 


is a statement or composition; it is verse, 


Aycciysr kuravai in the Second Book, Maduraik- 
kand em {chapter T) has two passages at the beginning 
called ureippattu mad at. end karuppam. The first signifies 
ea statement in verse; it is a group of three verses and 
not prose. The second means significance; it is also 
a kind of poetic statement. Such statements had been 
printed as a prose paragraph in the editions of Dr 


Swaminatha Aiyar which gave rise to the impression that 


ae 


they are indeed prose. But they have been printed in 


verse form in the edition of Mr. Rajam. 50, for want 


of aname, we may call it urai or prose but it has 


nothing to do with the prose as we know it now definitely, 


from the 19th century onwards. This passage has about 


16 lines of print in verse form, 


Similar karuppam occurs again in the 20th chapter, 


Valakkurai kathai, arrangeable in about 30 lines of verse, 


As usual, the passage at the end of Maduraikkand am 


(chapter 23) entitled katturai is verse and not prose. 


Again we have uraippattu_madai at the commencement 
kd 


of the Thira Book, Vaňjikkändam which is also in verse form, 
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Then we go to the penultimate chapter Valttuk- 
kathai, where we have quite a long passage at the beginning 


which is arrangeable in 66 lines of vatiji-chir verse. 


Then the last katturai at the end of the book is 
also a verse passage of 15 lines, 

It may thus be seen that What has been classified 
So long as prose or urai is not prose but only a form of 
verse. But it indicates to us an attempt at expression in 
a form which is strictly not the conventional poetic form 
and so has been called uraippattu or prose. We may there- 
fore believe that Nilappadhikaram in its passages marked 
katturai and urai eipp atu attempts to introduce a non-~poetic 
Faen wiich was probably the beginning of the ornate prose 
which we later find in Iraiyanar keleviyal ural and later 
classical commentaries. Prose had not taken shape and so 
Silappedhikēram may not be called a cempu kavya. Since it 


1S a Kappiyam., an epic poem, a consideration of its 'Prose'! 


passages was indeed relevant here. 


MEYKKIRTTI IN INSCRIPTIONS: 


The meykkirtti, corresponding to the Sanskrit 
preSasti, has been developed by the Imperial Cholas to 
eulogise their military achievements md other ema; when 
inscribing their grants on Stone or coopper plates. The 
practice originated with Reja Raja I who had numerous 
glorious conquests here end abroad and in recounting them, 
the successive meykkirttis g0 on expanding. What started 
first as a statement of a few lines (a dozen lines) had 
developed into a great eulogy of more than 200 lines. 
Later treatises on poetics define the composition of the 
meykkirtti. After the eulogistic portion which is always 
in one continuous verse in the ven Sendurai metre, followed 


the endowment or grant describing the ae ae and 


rg 
the purpose, the material such as gold or goats, and ane 
the extent of the lend endowed, with a full description 
of the boundaries of the land. Thus the inscription may 
be said to be both in verse and in prose. The parts were 
in two separate blocks, one at the beginning and the other 
at the end, There was no prose in the first portion, and 
of course no verse in the second portion, and by no 
stretch of imagination can this be related to a gampu kavya. 
This only indicates the practice of having together prose 
and verse for a particular purpose from an ancient period, 
the beginning of the 11th century, 


Commentators on Tolkappiyam give us fragments of 
two real campu kavyas from their verse portion; of the 
two one is an epic poem of probably a historical incident 
in the Tamil Nadu, (Tehadur ydttirai), and the other is 
the Mahabharata itihasa story. 

TAHADUR YATTIRAT: 

This could have been an early campu kavya, The 
book is not available but only some verses as fragments 
are available from later commentators and compilers: 
Puvattirattu, a poetic anthology (14th century) Gives 44 
verses, 3 more in the Tolkappiyam commentary of Naccinar- 
kkiniyar and 1 in the Dakka yagapparani commentary, making 
a total of 48 verses. Theverses are in venbe ond in 
asiriyam, We learn this is a campu work, by the statement 
of Per&dsiriyar in his Tolkappiyam commentary on sutrom 485 
(Seyyuliyal) ; 'The work is called ursi which has a few 
verses interspersed in its prose portion; verses are few 


here, Works like Tehadur Yattirai belong to this class'. 


Again under sutram 549, he mentions this work 
along with Bharetam and remarks: 'Dahedur Yattirei and 
Bharatam of Perumdevanar are examples of poems interpreted 
vith prose, on the subject of stories which are ancient', 
Thee remarks throw considerable light on the poem. 
Yattirai is here a military expeditiop. The poem deals 
with the expedition of the Sera King Perup Seral Irum- 
porai on Adhikamen Neduman Anji who ruled from Tahadur. 
This place is now identified with Dharmapuri, head quar- 
ters of a new district in Tamil Nadu of the same name. Tn 
the battle the fort fell and Adhikaman was killed. Permm 
SSral end Adikeman are known to be brothers, of whom 
Adikeman was the younger. Hence we Learn that Jike the 
famou®% Mahabharata story, which deals of a war between 


first cousins, the other poem also deals with a war bet- 


ween brothers. 


4U 
Adbikeaman is one of the renowned seven patrons 
of the Sangham period and many poets like Avveaiyar, 
Arisilkilar end Ponmudiyar have sung eulogies on him, 
These are Sanghem poets, whose songs have been collected 
into the several Sangham anthologies like Puraneanuru, 
But ® shadur Yattirai, glorifying the campaign against 
sataticentn, is not mentioned anywhere as a Sengham poem, 
The reason for this can be inferred from Perasiriyar's 
remarks. He cites Tea hađur Yattiread as a poem whose theme 
is a story of the past. So now, when the unknown poet 
or poets sang this poem, they took a story from the past. 
Hence the incidents here relatew to the Sangham period 
(72 centuries A.D.) no doubt, but the writing was done 
at a much later age. Probably the poem was written in 
the early 8th century, which we may conclude is its period 
of composition. The anonymous author is of course fully 
steeped in the Sangham poetry, its vocabulary, diction; 
imagery and poetic sentiments and embellishments. Though 
we have specimens of the verses of the poem, we have no 


specimen of the prose and have now no way of knowing it, 


We do not know the size of the kavya nor its authorship, 
BHARATAM: 


The lines on stitram 549 of Tolkappiyem Poruladhi 
karam by Perasiriyar shown above mention also a Bheratam 
by Perund vanar as an epic poen in prose and verse. Rende-~ 
ring the Mahsbharato into Tamil has been engaging the 
attention of the poets and princes from the very ancient 
past. The larger plates of Simmamanur mentioultwo ereat 
literary achievements: the first is the Tamih bronsletion 
of the Mahabharata, and the second is the founding of the 
Sengham at Madurai: Mahabharatam Tamilppaduttum, Madura 
puriccanghom vaittum'. rom the vibaki At is evident 
that the Tamil Bharatam should have been written carlier 
than or simultaneous with the founding of the Tamil Sanghes, 
This would take it to the period B.C, 2nd or 1st century. 
But the book is not available; nor do we Ternary its compo- 
Sition, whether it was in poetry or in prose and verse, -~ 
or the metre of the verse etc. This could have been the 
first Bharata in the Tamil language, 

The mention of Perasiriyar quoted above is the 
second Bharata, its author is quoted as Perundévanar who 
wrote the Bhūratəm. We shall continue the series of Bhara- 
tamy writing and come back to this book later. A third 


Bharatam was written by 840 A.D. by mother Perundevanar; 


in prose and verSe and this was under the patronage of 
Nandivarma Pallava III; this also will be discussed later, 
A fourth Bharetam was written by one Arulnilai Viséken 
under the patronage of the Chole monarch Kuldttmega LLI 
by about 1200 &A,D,! agein not extgnt now, This indicates 
to us that all the monarchs, the Pand iya, the Pallava 
md the Chola, tried to have « Bhirate newly rendered 
into Tamil in their day, upto the 14th century. . And the 
attempts to give the Mahabh@rata in Tamil go on even _ 
till today (wide Paica aLi ti Sapadam scene from the Maha- 
bharata by Subrahmanya cess}. 


We may now take up the second book mentioned 
above, -The book is not availoble but a few agiriyan 
verses cited by Noccinerkkiniyar are considered to 
belong to this Bhoretam. The author, Perundevmar, has 
other verses also to his credit. The renaissance in the 
Tamil language, literature and music brought about by the 
Songs end tours of St, Jnonasambandha in the 7th century, 
Saw the production of a vast volume of literature bearing 
on language, grammar including prosody, poetics and rheto- 
ric, in the next century. A comprehensive effort was then 
made to collect all the earlier literature of the Sangham 
age, which was a great legacy of the Temeil people, to 
compile send classify the songs and to edit them. The nine 
Anthologiés known as the Ettut-tohai and the Pat tup-pettu 
were compiled at the hectundas of the 8th century. The 
legends would say that different*patrons. We shall not 
enter into a discussion of the legends here. However, we 
have to observe that it is quite likely that one Perunde- 
yanar wes the person responsible for the entire compila- 
either he did it himself or he orga- 


tion and arrangement; 


nised and supervised it. Not only that, He wrote also 


an invocatory verse to each of the eight anthologies of 


the Ettu-tohei. ( The composition Pattup-patty did not 
call foe a separate invocatory verse because the first 


of its ten verses, Tiru Muruhatruppadai is itself a sort 
of invocatory verse for the compilation. ) Five of the 


verses are noted as sung by Bharatem Padiye Ferundevanar 


and they are in praise of Siva, Muruhe end Vishnu. The 


s one which glorifies not oa 
Mshabharstom story i : 


Siero (whose pift of the Pasupa~ 


~~ 


Pinte 


pray 


end has set the model for all later venba writing. They 
constitute all the talk of the characters md all their 
action. All the verses are in nerisai wen ba) strictly 
following the rules of prosody. The dialogue form is 
direct, vigorous without much of embellishment; their 
very simplicity will baffle imitators. It is written 

in a good Tamil without any admixture of Sanskrit words 


and phrases. 


A line may be added here about the other verses 
also, The viruttemgused here are of six feet and eight 
feet, They are good verse and we may concede that Perunde- 
vanar knew the fully developed viruttam verse and had . 
learnt to use it well for a narrative purpose. It is siso 
to be noted that one of his esiriyam verses, describing 
the Visvarupa of Krispa jn e very long verse running to 


150 lines, 


On the other hand, the prose portion is quite the 
other way about in its style and vocabulary. The prose 
portion here is indeed quite large and it is an essential 
part of the narrative. It is sometimes of two lines or 
four, but equally often it runs to a good length, ebout 
10 lines. While describing the princes who asSembled in 
support of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, the description 
runs to a length of even sixty idno, prose here serves 
two purposes - one, as a link between the verses, where 
there is a dialogue between the characters, and two, as a 
descriptive narrative where description and enumeration 
are the subject. Here the prose portion takes the form 
of the narration in a modern katha kalaksepa by a Capable 
artist, Except for the music, all the ather things are 
here =- repetition, rhymes on the same line, question and 
reply, suggestion, suspense and then a reply, and so on, 
This would mark the author Perundevanar as an adept story 
teller, 

Another important feature of the prose is its 
language. The same writer who writes a classical and 
Simple Tamil in the verse portion, new adopts a Language 
in the prose which is full of yvanskrit words and phrases. 
It is hard to believe that the writer who wrote the cleer 
and elegant verse also wrote this padded Tamil, He employs 
in prose a considerable amount of alliteration, assonance 
and rhyme. Sometimes he writes in chaste Tamil, but often 
he uses here a considerable degree of Sanskrit phraseology. 


It is this aspect that places on it the impression of 


The Bharatam attributed to him is not available 





today. Perasiriyar obviously refers to this Perundevaner 
and his Bharetam, end remarks that this was done in prose 
and verse, The book is not available md there is no way 
of knowing its nature. But yet we may say thet it was 
written in the tredition where the asiriyem was the metre 
in general for all literary composition, let it be epic 
writing or grammaticel treatise, The venba which was the 
metre for the 18 Kilkk makku writing, and the newly evolved 
viruttam in its many facets, popularised by the Nayannar 
and the Alvar, had not yet begun to influence Tamil epic 
writing. 

BHARATA VENBA: 

This important book intro@uces another chapter in 
the history of Tamil literature. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it isthe first campu kavya available in the 
Tamil language. The salient points about the work will be 


examined below. 


The book is popularly known as Bharata Venb a3 
but it contains besides verses in the venka motro, verses 
in the asiriyam and the viruttam metres. It was also 
written by another Perundevanar. The whole book is not 
avoilable today. oly a Busercks Revina the Udyoga, 
Bhisma and Drona parvas was available mad has been printec. 
The printed portion contains 818 venbas, 6 asiriyom 
verses and 6 viruttam verses; since the venbea is the metre 
in which most of the poem has been eaten. it hes been 
given the name Bharata venba. The entire text may have 
contained about 10,000 varus but most of it is lost. The 
author is Perundevanar, who was tmatronised by the Pallavi 
ruler Nmdivarme IILI ( 825-850) A.D. Verse 4 of the printed 
text praises the Nandi-evermen who won the Battle of Tellaru, 

This compu kavya has many points of interest, It 
is no doubt a kavy2 according to the meaning of the term 
in Sanskrit but it is also a kappiye according to the Tamil 
Literary convention. The Tamil kappiya is not merely a 
kavya but is alwoys an epic poem and this work satisfies 
all the requirements of such a poem. Again, the work, in 
prose and verse, employs two distinct features. One, its 


verse, All the venbas are written in chaste Tamil, simpie, 


elegont and at the same time highly forceful erd effective. 


The diction, eadence and rhythm of the verses are not of 


the type of the 18 Kilkkanakku poems nor of the Muttollo- 


i rses but thev strike a new pattern which has been 
yiram ve ar 


well copied by Prbalendi in his Nalavenba (13th century) ,. 


this prose is also flowing, 
ot be- 


a kathakālaksepa. But yet, 
eminently readable end enjoyable. Sanskrit has n 
as it had become in the 


This is 


come an obsession with hin, 
meniprevela writers from the 12th century. 
indeed a rare feat not met with elsewhere in the wide 


range of Tamil literature. 


We would recall the period - middle of the ninth 
century. We cannot help admiring the audacity of the 
author in thus inventing a new type of kavyo style for 
his Bharat ap work, ( presuming there were no such earlier 
attempt). Probably he was in actual life not merely a 
poet, but an exponent of the Bharateam to the public, to 
popular audiences and he wrote his epic poetry, kavya 


or kappiya, also in the s ame style and strain, 


Another fragment of the Bheratm venba dealing 
with the ascent of the Pandavas to the heavens, called 
Mavindam was published i1\1950. This isnot a continua- 
tion of the earlier text, but only nother portion from 
the end of the Bharate story. This contains 339 verses 
all in the venba metre, with the usual prose pagsages, 
which sometimes explain the verse portion and at other 
times continue the story. The loss of the major part of 
this book is indeed a great loss to the language. 

JIVA SAMBODHANAL: 

However, the new invention of Perundevanar in 
writing o campu kavya, on epic type of long narrative 
poem in verse and prose, has not caught on. No one 
tried to imitate him or follow the style of his work for 
vriting a book in the later history of Tamil literatures 


There ere two uniques exceptions, ĝne is Jiva Sambodhmai, 


a jain polemic work of the 14th century, 


This is a work in prose and verse written by 
Devendra Munivar; nothing is known mout the m thor. It 
contains 550 werses of which 12 are viruttom, kolfippa 
and asiriy em; while the remaining 538 are venb a, Bvidently 
in this and in the other matters, he had as his model. 
Perundevanar'!s book where also Venba is the more predomi-~ 
nent metre, while the others hare Gat on insignificent 
role. The venbas in this book are in a simple and flow- 
ing style, reminding us of Nalavenba of the 13th century. 
The book deals with the 12 ga Poniidied. duties or doctrines 
of the Jainas end states that Gouthama Ganadhara swami 
tought them to the King Srenike, wi th iS neerdive stories 
of those that followed N and attained salvation. 


The prose portion in the text also fillows 
Bharata Yenba. it employs a larger admixture of Sens- 
krit and may be considered a specimen of what has since 
come to be called the Manipravala style originated by 
Tirukkuruheippiran - pillan by about 1100 A.D., in the 
days of Ramanuja. Often it is gaod poetic prose. This 
is also an integral part of the book, In some places it 
is a paraphrase of the verses, and in some obhers, it 
is also a narrative, continuing the trend of the soying, 
either in a short compass or in an elaborate manner, 


This is no doubt a good specimen of campu kavya, 


HARTSCANDRA VENBA: 


Ihis, is again a rare campu work brought to light 
by Rao Sahib M. Raghava Aiyangar and published by the 
Travancore University in 1949. The original was an imper- 
fect mmuscript whose beginning md end had been lost. 

As the name indicates, tris is a work in the venba metre 
with 304 venbas in the available portion. The elon 
relates only to the incidents from Haeriscandra's trip to 
Kandj to wed Camdramati, to his journey to Kasi, Other 
portions are lost. Poest Viran Asukaviraym who wrote in 
Tamil - aed/the popular Hariscandra caritra (also called 
purana) in the 16th century, has quoted this as his origi- 
nal for the story: this confers a certain amount of classi- 
cism on this text. There are meny echoes of the Malayalam 
language. in it’ and this warrants the assumption that the 
anonymous author of this book might have hailed from the 
modern South Kerala or the Nagercoil border area, The name 


of the author is not known. 


The verse portion is good venba, on the modeljof 
Nalavenbe, employing a rich vocubulary and thought content. 
A niaiee passage always foliows each verse. 

pome- 
times the prose waxes poetic and the whole appears in the 
kealaksepam style mentioned earlier. The prose portion 
is responsbile for the coyntinuity of the narrative. Like 
Bharata venba, this olso deals with an epic subject, 
though the Harino andere story formed an episode (anyupakh- 


It is a matter for 





ERT, Th. sar Seed Å « she 
yina) in great Mahsbherata itihasa. 
regret that this good piece had also become obscure and 


extinct leaving behind only a fragment. 


The cempu kavya in Temil literature had not 


caught on, There is no work after Horiscandrea venba. 


But populer stories seem to heve been newly written on 


this pattem tn the 18th century. One is the popular 
work known in folklore as Tamil-ariyum Perumal kethei. 
It is just a story. It treats a£ the clever manner in 
which a highly leamed princess, Tamil ariyup Perumal 
(the lady who was mistress of Pm il) was vanquished in 
a wordy duel by the poet Nakkirar and was mode to wed 
a-mere woodeutter who had prayed to him to bring this 
sbout. The tale is know also a Alakesvarerajon katHalj 
and has been very popular among literzte- people of the 
old school. The story contains a number of verses 
spoken by the princess ond Poet Nakkirar. The verses do 
not form part of the narretive but arefl wey Shn cut ts € 
test to bring out the ingenuity of either; they are a 


sort of conundram md the popularity of the story evolves 


from this feature. 


Viratungarejan kathoi and Viremaran kqthcai are 
two stories dealing with the exploits of the two princes§, 
father and son, employing prose strewn with a flew verses 
in the venba, viruttam and other metres. Both the verse 
and the Eee are poor stuff. They seem to have been mere 
stories read out to the masses who had a creating for 


simple romantic stories. They are not literary picces, 
These stories can hardly be called campu kKavyas. 


The campu kavya does not appear to have captured 
the imagination of the Tamil writers. <All of them confined 
themselves only to poetic composition. The few writers 
like Perundevanar, Devendra munivar and the other ommonvmous 


author are just exceptions, 


INFLUENCE ON THE FIRS? TELUGU PŒ Tt 
NANNAYYA'S BHARATA: 


The first poèt of the Telugu language wrote his 
first kavye, the Mahabharata in the campu m ttern, His 
writing is considered a translation of the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal; he was able to do only the Adiperva, Sabha parva 
and apart of the Aranya ( or Vana) PELV Ae His premature 
death prevented the completion of the work by him, Some- 
how a superstition arose in the Telugu country that one 
who tackled the Ar any c. parva. would come to gricf. So no 
one attempted the continuation or completion of this work. 
Two centuries later, Tikkoano of Nellore omitted the 
Aranys perve es being unlucky md completed the remaining 
fifteen parvas. Later, in the 14th century, Errana took 
up the iranya where Nammyya had left it and ee ee Lt. 
So these three were called the Trio that completed the 


Telu-gu Mahabharata Nannaya started the campu style in 


Telugu and the two others ndopted the same pattern, so 
that the completed Bherata might be of the same pattern. 


Nannoyla was the court post of the Bestem Chalukye 
Ruler Raja raja Narendra (1022-1063) who ruled from modem 
Rajehmundry. He commissioned Nemnoaya to render Vyasa's 
Bharat eam in Telugu and Namya started his work with the 
help of a friend Narayana As e nay recall g ract of 
history here, -RejeadaRajaraja twedded Ammanga dévi, dau- 
ghter of the ChS1la Empewer. R&jéndra I (1012-1044). Their 
son later ascended the throne of the Cholas styling him- 
self as Kuldttunga I in the year 1078; he is cabled the 
Ubhaya Kulottaman, the hero of the Two Dynasties, the 
Vengi or Bastern Chalukya and the Chola. He went away to 
the Chla country and stayed there as a Chole. emperor. 
There is a tradition, perhaps borne oug: by recorded evi- 
dence that Namaya went from the Chōla comtry to the Véngi 
country along with Ammanga devi; he was known in the Chola 
country as Narayana Aiya; Narayana Aiya was corrupted into 
Nanneya. In the Tamil country ke had known the Tamil 
Bharata of Perumdevanar (written two hundred years earl er). 
There is now no way of comparing the Bharatam of Perunde- 
vanar with the Bharatam (Telugu) of Namaya, because only 
the parvas 5,6 ond 7 of Perundevanar are now available 
where as Nannayn has written only 1, 2 end 3 parvas and 
so no comparison is possible, But it may be inferred thet 
Namoaya took the compu pattern from Perundevoner, Although 
Nannaya translated from the Sanskrit, the compu es a 
pattern of writing for the long epic narrative in the Bans- 
krit lenguage is almost a century later than Perundevanar, 
when Trivikrema wrote his Damayantikathe or Nala compu in 
915 A.D. and Soma déva wrote his Yasastilake campu in 





951 A.D. Bhoja of Dhara (1018-1063) was contemporory with 
Raj araja Narendra and the Ramayana campu is considered to 
have been written by him.  More-over, no great Sanskrit 
campu was written on the Mahebharatoa between the days of 
Perundevanar and Namaya. This fact warrants our betes 
thet the Bharatam of Namiaya was modelled on Perundevanar's 
Tamil Bharata campu. | 
However, weighing oll the facts it may be correct 
to conclude that Nemnaya who was a master of eight ilogucges 
knew the Tamil leguage (very well,if he went to Raj oraja 
Narénara from the Chola country), knew the pattern of 
writing in Perundévenar's Bharatan, and adopted that 


. : er . 
pattern the campu pattern, in his Bharatam translation. 


40 
A word about the term bhatta. In the past and ' 

even todpy, one who gave an exposition of the Mahabharata 
to a mass audience was celled a bhatta (or Bhäratoppatta), 
This meaning has nothing to do with the common neme 

Bhatta which means a brahmin., Here Nannayys was mo doubt 
a brahmin, The term is used in the context in mony areas 
in the Kongu cauntry, where the Bhareta pattas (or bhattas) 


are not brahmins, 





CAMPY IN KANNADA: 


In the Kannada language also, the campu form 
Seems to have been the earliest. Here the jains were the 
first to odopté the campu form for writing their puronas. 
The sectarian campus written by them, the puronas, netu- 
rolly hed wm appeal only to the join people. They also 
wrote secular works on the campu pettern. Two campu works 
Herivamse ond Sudraka by Gunavarma (C.900 A.D.) are said 
to have been lost, The first was a religious work on 
Neminath Tirtt onkara while the second was a secular work 
on the life of the king. The Adi puranam (10th century) 
of Pampa deoling with tho life of Adinatha is the first 
available campu in Kannada, Many pur unas followed this 
work such as the Santi purana of Panna and the Ajita- 
purana of Ranna, all jain works, These three poets ‘nrc 
the Ratnatraya of jain hagiology in the Kannada Language. 


The puranas ore all in campu. 


INDIAN ABBIHETICS IN SANSKRIT AND TAMIL 
TANTIY ALANKAR AM AND DANDIN'S KAVYADARSA 


Pe ep. EE re Te ee eee E i le Sil Wi li ga cel ats eminem pay 


Prof. P. THIRUGN ANAS AMBANDHAN. 


Dendin, the author of Kavy adaréa, a rhetorical 
work in Sanskrit, is ascribed to the 7th century A.D. 
He is considered to have lived in Kafehi in the Pallava 
Court. According to Aventisundarikathe Damodara, the 
great grandfather of Dandi of Kausikagotra came to 
Kanchi during the pended of Visnuvardhana, the Pallava 
prince and acquired lands there, So it is believed 
that four generations including Dandi dwelt in Kafhchi. 
Reference to Dandin's Visit to Weis ciel t pe em in the 
introduction to his Avantisundarikeatha and reference to 
the Cholas and Kaveri in chapter III v.166 of Kavyadarsa 


lend support to the view that he was a native of Keiichi, 


His work is divided into 3 chapters or paricchedas 
the first deeling with kavya in gencral, its subdivi- 
sions, prose, poetry and campu, veidarbha and gaudamarga, 
and the prerequisites for a poet. The second chapter 
deals with arthalafkaras and a passing reference to 
Sandhi, vrtti and laksana dealt with by Bharata which 
according to Dandin fall under arthalahkara, The third 
chapter deals vå th Sabdalahkaras and kavy adosas. 


The first Tamil work on i pei tore! is 'Tantiya- 
leikG@ram' ascribed to an author who is known as Tahti 
according to some for the reason that he translated the 
original work in Sanskrit by Dandi, He is said to be a 
contemporary of Kulöttuñga CSla II (Anepaya) of the 
12th century. 


Tentiyelehkerem in Temil is purported to be a 
translation of the Sanskrit work (Kavy adarsa! of Dandin. 
Atiyarkkunaller refers to this work as 'Aniyiyal'. The 
commentator of Tanti Alehkaram, Subrahmanya desikar cails 
it ‘andy edhikeren' . This work like its Senakrit counter= 
part is divided into three parts viz. Poduviyal (General) 
Poruleniyiyal (arthaleikaras) and Collaniyiyel i Babai- 
tebkaras). The last like the Sanskrit p T also 
deals with kavyadosas or keppiyavalukkal as they are 
called in Temil. 

Both the works commence with en invocation to 
Sarasvati, the Goddess of learning. The author of 
Kavyadarsa proposed +o deal withthe features of a kavya 
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(kavyalaksana) whereas the: Tamil writer proposes to deal 
with the tL heures or ‘eni' of poetry. Though it is 
generally considtred that Tantiyal ahkaram is a transla- 
tion of Dendin' s Kavyadarsa certain: edditions and dele- 


tions are noticed, 


Dandin's kavy adarsa deals with the greatness 
of Vak ( speech), need for a study of poetics, definition 
and classification of kavya into prose, poetry and mix- 
ture of both in verses Iy2-12, This section is not 
dealt with in Tantiyelahkaram as such a classification 
was perhaps not aoneddeved in a work designed to deal 
mainly with ‘anit as the title of the work would indi- 
cate, Dandin's Kavyadarga refers to certain species 
of poems as mukt aka, kulaka, koa and Senighata in verse 
I, 13. TantiyaletikSram refers to muttakam, kulakem 
end. 'Tokainilai' corresponding to the first, second and 
fourth species of Kavyadarsa omitting ‘koSa! which is 
just a collection of disconnected verses and which was 
perhaps not considered in Tamil tradition to be a poetic 


composition worth taking note of, 


Dandin's Kavyadarsa does not elaborate what a 
'Sahghatea' is though it is taken to be a collection of 
verses composed in a single metre dealing with one theme 
like the Meghasandeéa, Tantiyalahkaram does net deal 
with 'Saeftghatat in the meiner described by Sanskrit 
rhetorician, Dendin's Kavy adaréa proceeds to define ` 
Mehekavya in verses 14 to 22 of the first pariccheda, 
Tentiy alenkéram on the other hand explains what 'Tokaei-~ 
nilaicceyyul! means according to Tamil tradition viz. 

a composition containing verses composed by one author 
(e.g. Thirukkural) or many authors (e.g. Akananuru) or 
verses dealing with one theme (e.g. Purananuru) or 
place (e.g. kalavalinarpatu) or time (Karnarpatu) ox 
action (e.g. eaintinaiy aimpatu) or metre (e.g. kalittohai) 
or number (e.g, kuruntokai). This would indicate that 
Tentiyalenkarea has adapted Dandin's Kavyaderaa in 
conformity with the Tamil poetic tradition and that it 
is not a mere translation of the original, 


The Tantiyalankarem gives two Subdivisions of 
the poems Toternileicceyyul (kavy a) viz. one based on 
theme ( artha) and the other based on 'wordat ( Éabda). 
This is illustrated by the Commentator with reference 


to 'kKeppiyams' like Civakacintamani and Kambaramay ean am 


od 


where a continuity of theme is found, For the latter 
type the illustration given is kavyas wherein the source 
of poetic appeal lies in amore pronounced memner on 
words aS Seen in 'smntadis' a popular type of literature 
-in Tamil, .In this type the final word of a verse is. 
repeated as the beginning ofthe succeeding verse, Though 
this type was adopted in later days in Sanskrit poems 
also it is not deemed a separate type of kavya by 
Sanskrit rhetoriczans, From this also it can be seen 
that though the author of Tantiyalatkaram closely 
follows Dandin's Kavy adaréa he does not hesitates to 
incorporate what was considered as special features of 


Tamil poetics in his days, 


In sutra 7. Tentiyal ahk aram refers to the two 
fold classification of poem into (1) peruhkappiyam and 
(2) kappiyem. Such a classifieation again is mot given 
in Dandin's kavyadarsa though the term tmahakavyam' used 
by Dendin in his work implies other poems which are just 
'kavyas' without the sweep and the elaboration one may 
notice in a mehakavya. 

The definition of 'Perufiképpiy am'., given in 
Tentiyalahkaram closely follows the oad oie in the 
Jerke original, For example lines 'Valttu van akk am 
varuporul ivarrin onru erputaittaki munvaraviyanru' is a 
beau pm! Letdions of tAdix namaskriya vastunirdeso vapi tan- 


mukham' (tT, 14a) in Dandin's Kavyadarsa. 


The author of Tantiyalahkaream has found the 
necessity in his period ba wexerdlbe as a Separate class 
a number of works such as ula, meatal, pillaittamil, 
parani etc, in Tamil which sanstitute a Beparete group 
with restricted scope and well defined theme dealing 
with not all the features and are quite unlike the 
peruhkappiyem which deals in a wider sweep covering the 
narporul viz, aram, porul, inbam and vitu, (dharma, artha, 


l kame and moksa) (Tentiyalahkaram Su. 10). 


Kavyaderéa refers to the three fold classifica 
tion of Sanskrit kavya viz. gadya (prose), padya (verse) 
and misra or campu (a' mixture of prose end verse). Tanti- 
yelenkara on the other hand (1.11) deals with these three 
types and in the same context also with another type of 
mixed composition which though considered to be a Tamil 
kavya contains a fairly sizable element of vocabulary of 


enother language say, Sanskrit or Prakrit, what is called 


DA 

menipravala type, It is well known that Vaisnevas' handled 
pie typë of composition containing a mixture of Tamil md 
Sanskrit particularly in their devotional work. Earlier 
the Jainas are reported to have adopted a type of manipra- 
vala containing Tamil and Prakrit vocabkes. In a later 
combat (1.32) Dand in refers to another division of kavyas 
on the basis of the language employed and considers this 
type as a migra kavya, a mixture of one or more of Sams- 
krta, Prakrta end Apabhramse as distinct from campu which 


denotes only a mixture of form viz, prose and verse.(I.11), 


Dandin in his kavyadarsa next discusses the 
uadPiesios of prose into katha and akhyayika accepted 
by alehkarikas like Bhamaha but he expresses his strong 
disapproval of what he considers to be a fictitious classi- 
fication with no substance. Tantiyelaikaram does not 


discuss it as it is not considered relevant to Temil works. 


Tantiyalahkarem next proceeds to describe the 
two styles of compoetiion (ceyyul neri) vig. Vaitaruppam 
end Kautam which are the same aS She Vaidarbha and gauda 
margas of Dandin or the 'ritis' of Vamana. The ten kavye-~ 
gunas of Vaiderbnea marge (the Style characteristic of 
Vidarbha country) vig. Slesa, prasada, samata, madhurya, 
sukumarata, arthavyakti, udaratvam, ojas, kanti, and 
samadhi are described end illustrated in Kavyadarée in 
verses 41 to 100 of chapter 1. Tantiyalahkara deals wath 
the seme ten gunas under the title cerivu, telivu, ecpma= 
nilai, inpem, olukicai, uyttalil porunmai, teen, vali, 
kéntam and camati respectively and does not elcborate 
how the 'kauta' Style differs from 'Vaitaruppam'! except 
to say that it may not contain all the ten gunas (T.A. 
15, Ja In Kavyadar&’a however the éseteuebion ne Eee the 
two styles is somethat marked and alluded to in the 
textual verses side by side in view of the cultivation 
of artificiality of style adopted in the classical lan- 
guage of Sanskrit. This is not the Case in Tamil which 
continuedto be the Spoken language of the people through- 
out the historical period. Here the artificiality of 
Style did not naturally thrive and was not so pronounced 
though pedantry in Tamil cannot altogether be ruled out. 


This may explain why Kanti is not elaborated in 


Tanti- 
yelahkaram, za 


Following Dandin, the author of Kavyadaréa the 
author of Tantiyal ahkaram also considers the ten gunas 


as the life 'uyir', 'prane! of Dandin, constituting the 


? 


= 
ev 


- 


essenge of poetry of the Vaidarbha school which is held 
as en ideal for the poets to adopt (T.A.1I.14). Tanti- 
yalańůkārəam appears to take these gunas and such others 

as embellishments (ani) of poetry that constitute the 

life breath of a kappiyam (i 26), That the kavyagunas 

are considered as 'aletkaras' during his period TI 
corroborated by the observation of Atiyarkkunallar on 
'kumarivalai' that it was an instance of 'Samatiy alahkara! 
(p.431) (Cileppatikaram: kolaikk alekkatai). At the close 

of the I paricheda Dangin' s kavy marba refers to three 
Cogote dpagsSeblesws, ip, Pe aking of e pop? vje. gretibhā 
abhiyoge \ constant TWE Tantiyal karam dispenses 
with this as perhaps being out of the pale of what is 
essentially an 'Aniyatikaram' or a manual on embellish- 


“a 


ments of poetry. 


In the second division of Tantiyalahkeram the 
author deals with 35 alahkaras, the same as the 35 dealt 
with in Dandin's Kavyadarsa with sub-divisions under 


Some of them, They are as follows: 


TANTIY ALANK ARAM KAVYADARSA 
1, Tenmai Svabhavoktih 
2. Uvamai Upama 
3. Uruvakeæm Rup ak am 
4. Tivekam Dipaken 
5. Pinverunilai Avrttih 
6. Munna vilakku Iksepah 
Ts Véexrupporulveippu Arthant aranyfsah 
8. Verrumai Vyatirekah 
9, Vipavanai Vibhavana 
10, Ottu Samasoktih 
11 std enyem Atiseyoktih 
12, Tarkuripperram Utpreksa 
13. Btu Het wh 
14. Nutpam Suk smash 
Toa Tiesam LeSah 
16, Nirenirai Kramah 
17. Arvamoli Pref%ah 
18, Cuvai Rasavat 
19, Tenmempatturai Urjasvi 
20. aie ce Paryayoktih 
21, Cemayitam Samahit am 
22, Udattam Ud att am 
23, Avanuti ez? 
Slesah 


24. 


Ciletai 


v4 ae 
Tantiyalahkeram Kavyadarsa 
25. Vicetam Visesokt ih 
26. Oppumaikkūttan Tulyayogita 
27. Virotam 7 . Virodhah 
28,Marupatupukalnilai Aprastutaprasamsa 
99, Pukalippikalcoi Wey arate 
30, Pitertcenan Ea as ean 
31. Punarnilai Sahoktih 
326 ee eee ree 
33. Valttu Asih 
34. Senkiranem Sankirnam 
35, Pavikem Bhavikam 


As in Kavyadaréa the Tantiygslofikaram illustrates 
'bhevika! alahkara which is more an plevikara that pertains 
to a whole work unlike cemasokti etc, which illumines a 
certain part of a kavya, something analagous to the soun- 
darya of the body as a whole, as distinct from the beauty 
of every limb of it severally. Closely following this 
Dandin makes a passing reference in Kavyadarsa to Sandhyanega, 
vrttyenga end leksana which are described in detail in 
other works ( Sgamant ara) like Bharata's Natyasastra 
(Chapter 21, 22 and 17). The author of Tentiyalohkar am 
does not apparently consider this to be worthy of consi- 
deration as these are more relevant to dramaturgy which 
is a live branch of study in Sanskrit in which there are 
numerous dramas, It is possible to surmise that it was 
the paucity of works in Tamil of the type of drama even 
during his days that induced the author not to refer to 


this feature in his Tamil version, 


Many of the illustrations cited in Tantiyal oh- 
Karem are also found in the AlatkGreppatalem of 'Vira 
coliyam'end several of them are of the same kind as 
those in Dandin's Kavy adarsa. The author of Tantiyelah- 
karem, being a contemporary of Anapaya Cola, lived in 
the 12th century. He hes limited the number of alohkaras 
to 35 as in Kavyadarsa even though the number has 
increased Bubsequent to Dendin's time. Udbhata author 
of AlehkSrasara samgraha (800 Aa DD, ) defines 41 alankares. 
Vamanea's (800 A.D.) list of alahkaras Varies from Dendin' eS. 
This may be taken to be an indication of the fact the 
Dendin's kavyadarga was popular in Tamilnad even 500 
years after the date of the Sanskrit author Dandi. This 
is further reinforced by the fact that the apie ad meres 
of Nrpaturnga ( 815- 875) of Hee Raghtrekitte dynasty was 


ve 
based SanEP Ly on the Kavyadarsa of Dandin ed the Siya- 
biés-Lakere (Simpetabh aealohkara) a Sinhalese work of 
Silameghasena a Sinhalese ruler (831-851) reveals close 
identity between this work and the first ond second 
pericchedas of Dandin's kavyadar&a, the third pariccheda 
being not translated. The reason for the popularity of 
this work in Tamil Nadu må its adjacent territories 
may be taken as further confirmation of the information 
contained in Aventisundariketha that Dandin, lived at 
Kānchi at the Pallava court in the 7th century A.D. 

In the III section of Tantiyelm@ikaram viz, 
Solleniyiyal the author deals vith Maelo of words 
occuring in 1,2,3 or 4 feet severally á in combination 
either in the beginning or middle or end of an 'ati' or 
'pada'. This is followed by a second group of 'matakku' 
or yamaka of the whole line in one or more lines of the 
verse, There is yet a third group of 'matakku' with the 
repetition of only one short vowel or one Lone vowel in 
the whole verse or repetition of only one consonant like 
'k' or 't' in a whole verse or of two or three or four 
consonants or again repetition of consonants consisting 
solely of either the strong or middle or weak groups. 

This is an elaboration of what is contained in Dandin's 

k avy edarsa but in consonance with the scheme of alphabets 
in Tamil. For example the division of Yamakas into 
'vallinam' the strong, ‘itelyinem' the middle and 'melli- 
nam' the weak or nasal is peculiar to Tamil. Whereas the 
classification of consonants in Sanskrit is of a different 
order based on the place and effort involved in their 
articulation such as 'kavarga' and ‘cavarga' ghosa and 
azchosa, alpaprana and mohaprena etc, This classification 
is srt taken into account in categorising yamaka by 
Dandin in his Kavyadaréa. 

Among the Citralatkdras dealt with in Tantiyalan- 
kāra we have 'malai marru', ‘komutri'., Saruppatopattiram' 
and 'Culikulem! which — with Dandin's 'pratilomay amak a' 
'gomutrika', t Servatobhadra' and ' ardhabhrama' , respectively.» 
Besides the above Tantiyalæńkaram deals with Nakopantem', 
'Vinavuttaram', tdakkaram', muracapmten', 'akkaraccutakam' 
etc. which are not dealt with by Dandin but which however 
figure in later rhetorical works in Senekrit like Prata- 
parudriyam, The reason for this elaboration of fcittira- 
kavist in Tantiyalañkaram can be ascribed to the fascina- 


tion for this type of artificiality in composition in both 
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Sanskrit and Tamil that was characteristic of the media- 
eval period when the Tamil work was written., 

In the final section dealing with 'vaąałļukkal' or 
kavyadosas the aubaor of Tantiyal aikaram closely follows 
Dandin' s kavyadarsea end Sosentaae nine 'valus or dosas 
viz. Piriporutcorrotar', marupatu porunmoli, molintatu 
molivu, kavarpatu porunmoli, niranirai valu,colvalu, 
yativalu, ceyyulvalu and cantivalu corresponding to Apar- 
tham vyarthan, ekartham, SasamSayam, apakraman, Sabdahinan, 
yatibhrastam, bhinnavrttam and visandhikam, Allied to this 
the author of Tantiyalehkaram speaks about ‘itamalaivu, 
kalemalaivu, keleimalaive, ‘wlakoamalaivu, nyayamalaivu and 
akamamalaivu corresponding to whet is opposed to the nor- 
mal desa, kale, kala jloka, nyaya and agama, 

While Dendin in his Kavyadarsa speaks about ten 
kavy adosas roving 'desakalekel alokmyayagamavirodhi! ‘as the 
tenth, the euthor of Tentiyalahkera brings the first nine 
under 'valu' and the Lat as a Series of six 'malaivu' s 
which one should avoid in composing ‘ceyyul' or verse. The 
reason for this differentiation is stated to be that where- 
as the first nine are by and large 'kavyadosas' or 'ceyyul-~ 
kurram' and the last series called tmnt eet are sheolirt 6 
'dosas'. Yet they are permissible according to Tantiyal- 
ankara in 'Nataka valakku' where a certain amowut of lati- 
tude is allowed in a poet praising his patron or God. as 
distinct from 'ulakavalakku' and 'pulenerivelakku'! where 
they are to be eschewed at all costs, Dandin also counte- 
nancesS occasions when the last series of dosa 'deSakalat 
etc. is considered a guna but he does not specifically 


bring out the difference between the two groups and take 
all the ten in one lot, 


A comparative study in depth of these two early 
texts one in Sanskrit and the other in Tamil although 
Separated by about five hundred years yet agreeing in 
fundamentals, may yield fresh light on the evolution of 
the Concepts of alahkara in Indian poetics, 


CASE SYSTEM IN INDO EUROPEAN AND DRAVIDI 


Prof. Pe THIRUGNANASAMBANDHAN. 


There are morphological differences between the 
Indo-European languages od Dravidian lmguages in res- 
pect of the case markers one of which being that there 
are different case endings for the Singular and plural 
forms in the Indo-Buropean and a variety of declensions 
for various types of words whereas in the Dravidian lan- 
guages the case affixes are common to both the numbers 
and there is only one declension. In Indo-European the 
case and number are indicated by the suffix whereas in 
the Dravidian there are two different affixes one indi-~ 
cating the number end the other indicating the casal 
function. Another point of difference is that while the 
indo European languages barring Sanskrit give appellative 
names to the cases accusative, dative etc. the Dravidian 
languages and Seskrit too, mill the cases first, second 


etc. and associate them with their respective cases, 


Inspite of these differences in the surface 
structure it is fascinating to note that at the deep 
structure level the significance of the cases agree in ` 
the main in all the languages whether Indo-European or 
Dravidian spoken in the distamt past in as wide a region 


as the countries in Hurope md India. 


Case meaning is a part of the wider concept of 
meening in a language md it has to be understood in the 
context of the total structure of the particular lemguage 
with its attendant mechanism and function. The overlapp- 
ing of case categories within the same language and among 
the various languages is to be expected. It may not 
therefore be possible to reduce to a well marked order the 
case system even in regard to a particular language. But 
still grommarians have tried to reduce to an understandabte 


system the functions and markers of cases with some Biot 
of success. 


We shall examine how the Indo-Europeen and Dravi- 
dian case system with particular reference to Sanskrit: 
and a few European languages on the one hand md Tamil on 
the other hand reveal certain close similarities particu- 
larly in the deep structure of the cases although dissimi-~ 
lLarities , to be naturally expected in the Separate deve- 
lopment of the various Languages, do exist particularly in 
the case markers md to a certain extent also in the signi- 
ficance of those markers. Do these similarities point to 


some proto-Universal lenguege or Proto Indo-European and 


vO 


Proto Dravidian dialects co-existing in neighbouring 
regions in some prehistoric period? We also notice 
contamination of cases as well as Syneretism in the 
usage of these cases in almost all the languages for 


which psycho-linguists may provide the answer. 


Sentence is the unit of language both accor- 
ding to egrammarian philosopher lite Bhartrhari and 
modern philologists, A sentence is a collection of 
words (pada samuheh vakyam) and the words are classi- 
fied broadly dasr four heads by Yaska viz. noun, verb, 
pre=-position and particle, When we take the strusture 
of a sentence it is verb that occupies the pivotal posi- 
tion, the other parts of speech being related to it 
either directly or indirectly. The verbal element 
(kriya peda) is related to the nominal elements (karakas) 
in several ways. The karaka is therefore defined as 
'kriyanvayitvam! or being related to an action, an action 
accompmied with effort (yatna) and leading to the result 
(phala). Let us take the following example. 


'vayuna ksipt am parnam vrksat bhumau patati! 
The word patati (falls) is the ao tee word, the leaf 
(parnam) that falls down is the '‘kartr-karaka! the agent 
noun (subject), the tree (vrksa) from ee leaf falls 
down is called the 'apadana karaka! indicating the limit 
where from the action starts, the round (bhumi) which 
forms the substratum of action (and where the action 
culminates) is known as the 'adhikarana karaka; the wind 
(vayu) that causes the leaf to fall is called ‘karena- 


karaka’! as it was instrumental in the leaf falling. 


The karakas can be taken to be what are now des- 
cribed as the deep structure or underlying semantic rela- 


tionship of a noun or noun phrase to the verb in a 
Sentence, 

Patefijeli in his Mhabhasya defines 'karaka' as 
kriyayah nirvartakam: 'what contributes to the process 
of an activity'. This can be taken to be in accord with 


what Fillimore says 'verb is basic ground which orbits 


the nouns and noun phrases'!, Nagesa defines 'karaka! 


as one invested with the potentiality ( 


sekti) of agency 
(kartrtvem) etc, 


Panini defines karta in the sutra 'svatantreh 
karta! This is explained by Bhattoji Diksita thus = 
tkriyayam evetentryene vivaksitah erthah ae sy at! 


‘whatever idea the Speaker oar to danaribe as inde- 


C q 
pendent or principal in relationto an action is caled ud 


tkarta' or agent, So when the speaker wants to Convey 
the idea that Devadatta is the principal relation in 
regard to the action of ‘cookingt the word Devadatta 

is used in the Nominative case, To put it in other 
words 'Dhatupatta-vy ap arasray eh karta', The agent is 
‘the source of action canveyed by the verbal element!, 
Here in the action of cooking which anvolves a series 
of actions as kindling the fire, lighting the oven, 
placing the waterladen vessel over the oven, deposit- 
ing the rice in the water, keeping the oven burning 
until the rice is cooked etc. all these actions invol- 
ved in the action of cooking is intended by the Speak er 
to vest in the individual Devadatta., In such instances 
the nominative case marker is added to the nominal word 
"Devadatta" and the Sentence reads "Devad att ah tandulan 


pacati" =- "Devadatta cooks vice”, 


If on the other hand the Speaker wants to convey 
the 'agency' or kartrtvam to the vessel ( adhikarena) or 
the fuel (karana) ee for cooking, usages such as 
'Sthali pacati'’ ( cooking vessel cooks) or 'kasthani 
pacanti' (faggots cook) are equally valid n ine to 
Patanjali, the Bhasy akara, ‘'Vivakgat ah karakani 
bhavanti' is the axiom thet explains such phenomena, ‘The 
underlying semantic feature (karaka) of case forms is 
determined by the ‘intention! of the speaker. This con- 
cept plays a very important part in Paninian gremmatical 
System of case formation (vibhakti), In other words the 
sanskrit grammarians envisaged the realisation of 'sur- 
face structure! of a sentence depending upon the spedker's 
intention to convey in one of the Several ways a particu- 
lar semantic structure otherwise called deep structure, 
According to the case theory of Fillimore case relations 
are semantically relevant syntactic relationships and 
they involve the verbal element and thecooccurring nomi- 
nal elements of a sentence. Further the semantic (deep) 
structure is capable of being transformed into surface 
forms of sentence by the appropriate transformation 
rules. In the terminology of Panini, the deep structure 
can be identified with the 'karaka' and the surface 
structure with- the 'vibhaktit or case marker. Let us 
illustrate, ‘AdhGro dhikerenan' (1.4.45). This sutra 


of Panini when expanded will mean, ‘that which is rela- 


ted to the action as the site where the action is per- 


formed by reason of the agent or the object being in the 


place is called 'Adhikarana or the location', This is 
the semantic (deep) structure outlined by Panini, He 
gives the surface structure for the same in the sutra 
'Septamyadhikarme ca' (2.3.36). This sutra when expan- 
ded will mean, "The seventh case suffix is employed when 
the sense is that of location as well as after the words 


meaning distant or near,'! 


Exemple 1, Ramah kate aste (Rama sits on the mat) 
(locus of the agent 
2. Ramah sthaly am (Rama cooks in the pot) 
paceati (lecus of the object) 
3, Pothasata (The school is near 
gramasya antike (or distant) from 
or dure) vartate the village). 


NOMINATIVE CASE: 


Nominative is the Semantically mo st neutral case, 
the case of anything representable by a noun whose role 
in the action or state is identified by the semantic inter- 


pretation of the verb, 


In Sanskrit, in conformity with the basic assump- 
tion that every noun must have a nominal suffix (sup), 
the nominative is formed by adding the suffixe-'!s! to the 
nominal base or 'pratipadika! in the singular, Thus we 
get the word deva.+ s = devas, (skt), deus (lat); purus, 
( Skt), polus (Gx), In a neuter noun like tvari! (water) 
the Sanskrit grammari an would add the suffix, formally 
end enjoin by another rule elision of the suffix., This 
is true also of the a and i stems in the feminine, 


eg. Rema, Gauri, 


In Tamil on the other hend no case suffix is 
edded in the nominative, The Tamil neminative is Simply 
t peyar! or noun itself wi thout addition or alteration. 
Tolkappiyar in fact nemes the nominative as 'Peyar 
verrumai' instead of first case as Panini would, In respect 
of other cases however Tolkappiyar and Panini agree in 


e 
calling them Second case ete, This nomericlature is more 


convenient if not rational or meaningful in view of the 


fact that the meanings attached to a particular karaka 
are more than one, 


Lilatilakem, the Malayalam grammar as well as 


the Kamada grammar, following Panini's grammar designate 


the vibhakti or case markers as first, second etc, Raja 


Rajavarma however calls the Nominative as NirdeSika 


G 
(indicative), the second as pratigrahika (receptive) the 
third as Samyojika {sociative), the fourth as uddeSika, 
the fifth es prayojike (casual) the sixth as sambondhika 
(possessive) the seventh as adharika (lécative) ənd the 
eighth as sembodhika (vocative). Papini carefully dis- 
tinguishes case function (kareka) from case form (vibhakti) 
Since the same case form stands for different and over- 
lapping functions, In this context the shortcoming of 
Raja Rajevarma's designation of cases as mw atigrohika, 
samyojika etc. is evident as they do not reflect the 
range of functions under the different cases, Tollkappi- 
yar rightly adopts the terminology first, second etc. in 
the same mmmner as in Sanskrit grammer from Pre-Paninian 
days, thereby avoiding the itertiedl, menedLatave terms 
like dative and ablative which do not fully reflect the 
Semantic concepts of the particular case, 

Tolkappiy er in Elut, 115 hes enumerated the case 
suffixes ai, -otu, -ku, -in, ~atu and -kan as sixfin numb er 
end in sol, 62 that the cases are seven in number, Hence 
it is evident that the nominative case has no suffix 
eided to the noun, This may be described as zero morph. 
Yet the term 'verrumai! or 'vibhakti' in Sanskrit is 
applied to the nominative case also as in the case of 
accusative etc. since the noun in the nominative in con- 
tradistinction with the noun in the accusative etc. is 
made the subject or eluvay of the action denoted by the 
verb and hence the appellation 'eluvay verrumai' which 


is ean altemant to 'Peyar verrumai't. 


Genitive: Jogediga defines karaka as what is 
denoted by case endings (markers) and is apparently 
used as a qualifying attribute in relation to kriya 
(action). So 'genitive' as expressive of relation is 
not a karaka, for the trolationship' does not qualify 
an action, A substantive in the genitive more often 
serves as an adjunct e.g. Rajñah purusah (the king's 
man) (Sanskrit) Bhelley's pcems (Eng), enatu vitu (my 
house) (Tems). 

It is interesting to note that the deep struc- 


ture of several cases are more or less the same in Indian 


as well as European languages. R. Briebsch writing on 
the tgenitive' in German language observes, ‘With a 
substantive the genitive indicates a relation of 
'sppurtenance! in the widest sense including possession 


in the concrete e.g. ‘der Ring des Polykrates' (the ring 


þorra 


G2 
of Polykrates) or in the abstract e.g. 'die Tapferkeit 
des Soldaten! (the bravery of soldiers). With a substan- 
tive denoting a process or action the genitive may 
indicate the object towards which the process is directed 
eege 'gotes minna' (God's Love) which may be either a 
'subjective! genitive in the sense of ‘the love borne by 
God', or an 'objective' genitive for ‘the love felt for 
God'. Another early md still prevalent use of the geni- 
tive is to indicate the 'divided whole’ or partitive geni-~ 


tive eg. einige der Fursten' (a few of the sovereigns). 


Tolkappiyam defines the fimction ofthe sixth 
cage as one denoting the relation between an object and 


its inseparable elements or between one object and another, 


eg. 'Pariyatu Parampu' (the Parampu hill of Pari) 
'Kapilaratu Pattu', (the poem of Kapilar) 
in Latin too when die noun was used to modify 
another, the Romans put the modifying or limiting noun in 
the genitive case and the idea commonly conveyed by the 
genitive is possession although other categories are dis- 
tinguishabile. l 


eg. 'Poetae rosas! (poet's roses). 


The heterogeneous character of the sixth case is 
evident in Panini's sutra 'Sasthi Sese', The proper value 
of the genitive is adjectival, It qualifies a noun dosig- 
nating something relating to the latter. Other genitive 
constructions with adjective or verb or preposition 
appear to arise out of this by a more or less distinctly 
traceable connection, It often bears the aspect of being 


a substitute for other cases as dative, accusative, able- 
tive and locative, 


eke 'Dadata no amrtasya! (Bestow on us immortabity) 
'Tad enyasya diyate! (It is given to another) 
F : 
! Srnu me! (learn from me). 


o è 


The sixth case, says Tolkappiyar, denotes the 
nature, possession, relationship, connection, action, 
advenced state, effort, instrument, association, docu- 
ment, capital (wealth), limb, collection, composition, 
state, habitation ed the rest that come under the cate- 
gory of the species of relation, These are some of the 
Specialised meanings of the sixth case. 


Here again we find the iden of ‘relationship! 
(sambandha) conveyed by and large by the genitive by 
languages such as Tamil, Sanskrit, Latin ete, 


+ +] 
Syncretism of locative (associated with time) oe 
with genitive is as much oa feature of the Dravidion sas 
of the Indo~European., 'Sonntogs' (of a Sunday) in 
German may be compared with the Temil usage 'Yonsiyatu 
kotu! (forest where elephants dwell). Both are genitive 
in form with a locative import, 


DATIVE: 


As J&person rightly observes 'if we look through 
the rules of any Germon, Latin or Greek grammar we shall 
find in each a great variety of uses or functions 
l.e., meanings assigned to the dative but many of them 
differ from one language to mnother!, As Paul ays it 
is gratuitous to call the case we heve in German ard 
old English a dative, for besides the functions of the 
dative, it fulfils the functims of the old locative, 


ablative and instrumental, 


Similarly the Greek dative has taken over the 
functions of the locative and instrumental as well as 


those of the old dative proper. 


In German the dative indiceteS either the person 
or the purpose towards which the process is ultimately 
directed. We find the dative used right from the outset 
to indicate the beneficiary or recipient with verbs of 
‘helping, pleasing, communicating, affecting etc.' Many 
verbs such as give, bring etc, express a relation bet- 
ween three terms, the giver, the given and the recipient. 
The object is in the accusative and the recipient in the 
dative. A special type of the dative of 'recipient' 
indicates the person on whom an occurrence makes or is 
expected to make an impression eg. ‘das war dir abereine 
Freude'! ( That was a joy for you). Tolkappiy ar defining 
the fourth case says! The fourth called - ku - verrumai 


denotes recipient, whatever substance it may be (col.75). 


eg. Nelli tinkani emakku ittonaiye 
‘You gave me the sweet nelli fruit' 
'Manakk arkku arivu kotuttan! 
Manakk arkku ar t 


tHe imparted knowledge to the student! 


In Letin the same significance is found attached 
to the dative case. 

eg. ‘The poet is giving large roses to the gar’, 

Poeta (N); - Subject; Puellae (Dat) - indirect 

object; magnas rosas (Acc) ~ direct object. 


(magnas being an adjective agreeing with its 
noun in gender, number and case). 


However far back we go, we nowhere find a case 
with only one well defined function; in every Ilmeuage 
every case served different purposes and the boundaries 
between these are far from being clear-cut, This serves 


to explain the 'Syncretism! in cases, 


In Panini's grammar 'Sampradana! is treated as 
the main function of the dative. Even the word 'dative! 
derived from the{do = da (to give) in Sanskrit ne 
the seme concept. In the classic example 'Vipraya gam 
dedati' (He gives a cow to the brahmin) the restricted 
idea of ‘making over something in the possession of a 
person to mother making the latter the absolute owner 
of the seme! is conveyed, Such a restrictive usage of the 
dative is felt to be not adequate and Patanjali has taken: 
Sampradana in a wider sense to cover cases like ' Acery sh 
sisyaya Capetam dadati'! (The teacher gives a Slap to the 
pupil), The dative is taken mainly as the case of the 
indirect object ~ or that toward or in the direction or 
in order to or for which anything is or is done eg. 
‘yaccha 'smai sarma' (bestow upon him protection), Panini 
himself gives e number of rules of epplication of 
'Sampradanat to karak as which have nothing to do with 
'Sompradana' in its literal sense, Thus the dative is 
used inthe case of an object desired when the root 
‘sprh' is used ege 'Puspebhyah sprhayati! (He desires 
Flowersi, Also ibon the loom p? anger! is expressed 
eg. Devadattaya krudhyeati (He is angry with Devadatta), 
Katy ay ane who followed Penini after about two hundred 
years, emended the narrow rule of Panini regarding dative 
and pointed out how a particular case form is actually 
used to denote the function of Some other cause, For 
example 'Pasunaé Rudram yajate' contains the word 
'Paguna' ‘instrument al' in form but ‘accusative! 
Similarly 'Rudram'! 
Bense. 


in sense; 
is accusative in form but detive in 


Tolkappiy am also records the fact that dative 


suffix is used to a person to whom either friendship or 


enmity is directed. It is Significant that Tolkappiyar 


has given Specific contexts in which the fourth case was 
used to indicate the function of other cases, 


1. In place of the Sixth case to mean 'this is 
of this Sort'!, 


'Yanaikku kõtu küråtu' 


'The tusk of the elephant is sharp! 


2. In place of the second case to signify 
‘this will hold that! 


'Ivatkuk kollum ivveni! 


!' This ornament will suit her! 





3.In place of the third case to mean 'this 
is fit to be done by him! 
‘Avarkkucceyyattakum ikkariyam! 
‘This act deserves to be done by him! 


ue 
4. aaa of the -th case denoting relation- 
ship 


'Avirkuk kanru' 
(The calf of the cow) 


9. In place of the fifth case denoting the 
exact position of lend and comparison, 


'Karuvurkkuk kilakku! 
'Bast of Karur! 
'Cattarkku Netiyan! 
tHe is taller then Cattan' 
6. In place of the seventh case denoting time 
'Kalaikku varum' 
tHe comes in the morning! 


Te Before the roots 'parruvitu' and 'tir'! 
which generally take’ the fifth case 


'Manai-valkkaikkup parruvittan' 


tHe extricated himself from the attachment 
of a householder',. 


8, 'Urkkuttirnte' 


'He removed himself from the village. ' 


In Kamnada grammar also reference is made to as 
many as thirty two significant items under the dative such 
as envy, agreeableness, fear, reason, similarity, director, 
purpose etc. which infringe on the functions usually 
associated with cases such as ablative, locative, instru- 


mental etc. 
Similarly in Malayalam the phenomenon of Syncre- 


Pad 


tism is met with in construction such as: 
Mahadevar Tiruvutempu (Nom. for Gen. ) 


Netiyatali Iruntaruli (Nom, for Loc.) 





Innzlal fOn this day'(Inst. for Loc. ) 


Ayyatiyil munne (loc. for Dat.) 





In ola English there were four cases Nominative, 
Genitive Dative and Accusative. By the end of the Middle 
Engli sh seniu the case system had largely disappeared 
from the noun. Nominative, dative end accusative had 
become alike. Only the old genitive remained distinct, 


The case system remained in personal pronouns, Dative 


t e 

bo 
and accusative had ceased to be distinguished, old dative 
forms taking over the function of both cases, Early 
modern English, therefore, had only three of the four 
cases of old English vig. Nominative, Genitive and 


Objective such as I, mine and my and me. 


Otto Jesperson makes a pertinent remark that no 
language of the Indo-European family has had at any time 
a case system based on purely grammatical category and 
not a netional one in the true sense of the word, Two 
classes of cases are spoken of (1) grammatical cases 
(nom. acc. etc.) and (2) concrete, chiefly local cases 
(locative, ablative, SOciative, instrumental ete.) This 
however cemnot be satisfactorily demonstrative at least 
in the languages known to us whether Indo-European or 
Dravidian. They are found mingled together. For example 
'Adhyaste Vaikuntham Harih! + Hari is seated in Veikuntha', 
Here though the word ! Vaikuntha! is in the accusative 
case it signifies! Iotabion, the meaning of locatives 
Similarly in Tamil! Avarai-p-piriyen ~ 'I will not be 
separated from him'., 'Separation! is denoted normally 
by the ablative case whereas the word ‘'avarail is in the 
accusative. Here are two sentences - 

He came to London 

He entered into his house, 

The first is deseribed as ‘dative’ and the second t Loca- 
tive', The structure of both are for practical purposes 
the Same, 

in all these cases we find the variation between 
the functional element and the grammatical element or in 


other words deep structure relations and surface structure 
relations, 


in Kannada the following sentence contains a 
noun in the dative case though the meaning conveyed is 
direction which can be brought under the locative, 

'Nivellaru nama manege bannivi'l 


'Please all of you come to my house't, 


Accusative: 'Some scholars have maintained a 
'localistic't case theory and see in the accusative a case 
denoting movement to or towards, from which the other 
uses have gradually developed. Others consider the 
Objective use the original function and yet others that 
the accusative was the ‘maid of all work! who stepped 
in where neither the nominative nor any of the Special 


caseS was required. The only thing certain is that the 


accusative combined the connotation of a direct object 
with that of movement towards a place and that of spatial 
end temporal extension', This is the summing up of 


Otto Jesperson on the function of the Accusative, 


That the meanings of the accusative and dative 
cannot be kept Strictly distinct is seen in German 
where the object after 'onfon! (take, receive) is now 
in the accusative, now in the dative and now in the 
genitive. Normally German has restrained the traditio- 
nal uses of the accusative especially that of product 
or result and that of the object upon which the process 
designated by the verb bears ( affected object. ). Among 
the freer uses are the accusative of direction, space, 
time... A double accusative persisted right from 0.H. G. 
to the modern period, | 


Panini defines 'karma' the karaka of the accusa- 
tive as what is the most desirable thing sought to be 
attained by the agent (Karta)', 


eg. Ramah gramam gacchati 
'Rama goes to the village! 


'Village' is the 'karma' the object of 
the action 'going', 


In fact as Patanijali observes, 'In the same manner as the 
Sixth case, the accusative also can take the place of the 
Ablative, dative and locative cases', 


eg. 1. Gam dogdhi payah! (The cowherd milks 
the cow) f 


Here the idea of 'separation or apadana! is present in as 
much as the milk is drawn from the cow, 
2, 'Putram brute dharmam! 
' ( The father) teaches his son dharma! 
t This involves the bestowal (sampradane) 
‘of knowledge about dharma by the father 
to the son, 
3, 'Anvavaerunaddhi gam vrajam' 
'The cow ie impounded in the shed! 

Here the idea of ' adhikarana' or locus is 
evident, 

Tolkappiyar recounts that the accusative denotes 
the direct object which exists as things protected, com= 
pared, made, praised, gathered, reached, feared etc, 
numbering twenty eight categories -= 

He. Ts ‘Terai urum! 


(He has a chariot for his vehicle) 
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0o @ 'Toluvitai ayan tokumin' 
(Collect the cows at the cowstall) 
These have the locative import though words in 
accusative are used, 
5. ‘Pala anicit (Fearing the slander) 
This is also capable of being brought under the 


ablative or fifth case as indicated under Tol.Col. Sutra. 
77 and 78. 


The twenty eight special meanings codified by 
Tolkappiyar appear to indicate that he is following some 
tradition in giving such details. Otherwise not all of 
them have any special significance with the central idea 
of ‘objective case', The use of one case form for an- 
other is to be justified only by usage by the authors ' 
of those expressions, Tolkappiyar himself makes this 


clear in the sutra 111 under Verrumai mayonkiyal - 


'Enal urupum anna marapina 
Manam ilave conmuraiyana! 
= ie =n 
! There will be no harm if other case. suffixes 


also are used in a similar manner, 


In Latin also the accusative case indicstes the 
direct object of the action of the verb, the person or 
thing directly affected by the action of the verb besides 
other meanings, 
instrumental: The main function of the third ( instrumen- 
tal) case of Panini is to denote the agent or instrument 
of an action as per the sutra - tkartr karanayos trtiya' 
The seme is given by Tolkappiyar thus ~ (The tied pa 
called 'otu' denotes the agent or instrument of an action, 


Eg. Nirotu nirainta kan! (Eyes filled with tears)-( agent). 


Perunavay katun-kal-otu karai cera ' Big ships 
reaching the shore with the hebp of strong winds! - 
(Instrumental), Besides 'otut in later Tamil literature 


an, al and otu are also used as Instrumental case suffixes. 


Tolkappiyar enumerates the different contexts in 
which the instrumental case suffix iswed (1) the object 
that stands as the material cause (2) the Object that 
stands as an appropriate cause (3) the agent of an action 
(4) the object that is responsible for one's present 
state (5) the object of exchange (6) the object that is 
mixed with another (7) the object in company with enother 
doing the same action (8) the object in company with © 
another that is incapable of doing the same action (9) the 


Ud 
object of unsuitable comparison (80) the object of par- 
ticular description with reference to limbs, senses etc, 
and cease etc, eg, 'Palotu kalenta nir ‘water mixed 
with milk! ete, (societive) Neyyotu turanta maiyuran- 
kuntal ‘tthe black flowing tresses of a woman deprived 
of oil', (agent in inst.) 

This is enough to demonstrate how the instru- 
mental and the sociative are mixed up in the Instrumen- 


tal case which is by itself heterogeneous in chargcter, 


W.D,. Whitney writing on the uses of the Instru- 
mental in his book 'Sanskrit Grammar’ observes, ‘The 
instrumental is originally the 'twith'~case: it denotes 
adjacency, accompaniment, association - passing over 
into ‘the expression of means and instrument by the same 
transfer of meaning which appears in the English prepo- 
sitions with and by. 


We have peen that the instrumental is often used 
to signify accompaniment eg, tagnir devebhir agamat'(R.V.) 
‘May Agni come here along with the Gods' 


Its usage as m instrument or agent is yet 
more frequent:- 


'Bhadram karnebhih Srnuyama! (RLV. )-instrument 

'May we ier Gh Gee wee what is propitious?! 

eoit gajair hatah' 

Í Some were slain by elephants! 

Tt is anomalous thot the instrumental is used 
interchangeably with the tablative' signifying separation 

'Bhartra saha viyogah' 

'Separation from hee heeboud ' 

Bven inthe days of Tolkappiyar we find the over- 
lapping usage in regard to the case suffixes was a recog- 
nised feature of the language. He records such overlap- 
pings in a separate section entitled 'verrumai-Mayahkiyal' 
or case contamination, For eg. in Col,85 he says ‘The 
seventh case is used in the same way as the second after 
words denoting parts, when they qualify verbs other than 


appellative verbs'. 
Cge 'Kõttaik-kuraittan!' tHe cut off the tusk' 

'Kõttinket-kuraittēn' | 

It is a case of the intention of the speaker that deter- 

mines the case to be used. Again in (Col, 98) Tolkappiyar 

says that a word denoting 'fear' may be qualified by a 


moun either in the fifth case or in the second case. 


iU 


eg. 1. Paļiyin - ancum ! 'He is afraid of calumny! 
2, Paliyai - acum 


x 


In col, Sū.100 again Tolkappiyar says that the seventh 
case also may beiwed instead of the sixth case with 
nouns denoting ‘dwelling place' when its reletion to the 
noun which it qualifies is that of the land inhabited 
and the inhabiter. 

eg, Te Kattinkan yanai 
aii i 'Elephant in the forest! 


2, Kattatu yan ai 
Sutras such as these are only illustrative and not ex- 
haustive, No grammar cen claim to have exhausted the 
explanation of grammatical usages even in respect of 
its contemporary age. Tolkappiyer therefore gives a 
general ruling to accommodate all such contaminations of 
cases in Col. Su. 101. 'There is no confusion in the 
minds of the learned with regard to the use of one case 
suffix for another or of one case suffix similar to the 
cases mentioned above, if it is in conformity with the 


ancient usage*® 


The Ablative is the fifth case which is used to 
express removal, separation, distinction, issue and the 
like in Sanskrit language. 
ef. tma pra gama pathah' 
'May we not go awer from the path! 


A special application of the ablative construc- 
tion with words implying fear, comparison etc. are noted. 

'yusmad bhiya! (through fear of you) 

'Svadoh svadiyeh' ~( sweeter than the sweet). 
Ablative is used in the place of possessive genitivesr 


'Nasti dhanyataro mama! = there is no one more 
fortunate than I? 


Ablative is used instead of & partitive genitive. 


'Mithunad ekam jaghanat - He slew one out of the 
pair, 
Tolkappiyer States that the fifth case called - 
‘in' verrumai denotes the nature of an object in its. 
relation to another, Comparison, contrast, separation, 
limit, cause etc. form the Meaning of this case, 
eg. 'Ninnin vita nilarpol! 


'Like the shadow which is never Separated 
from you', 


‘Kumariyin terku' 
‘That which is south of Cape Comorin' etc. 


‘Kallarin encum' ~ He is afraid of thieves. 


In col, 98 Tolkappiyar gives accusative as an alter- 
native to the fifth case when the verb denoting fear is 
used. 'Paliyai ene um! ( Accusative) ‘He is afraid of calumny! 
is used along with 'Paliyin effcum' (Ablativo). 


In Latin the Ablative was used when it was inten- 
ded to modify or limit thevwrb by such ideas as 'means', 
' agent! ‘accompaniment’, '‘manner', ‘place! and ‘tinct, by 
Latin prepositions such as 'ab! (by, from), ‘cumt , (with), 


'de' and text (from 'int (in, on). 


~~ 


One can notice in this complex case the meanings 
of the instrumental, ablative end locative. 

May I conclude witth the following sane observation 
of Charles F, Hockett in his book, ‘A course in Modern 
Linguistics' that may be relevant to the foregoing 
discussion- 

‘Just as languages differ as to what is assigned 
to surface grammar and what is handled at deeper levels, 
SO, not unexpectedly, equally competent grammarians often 
disagree in the enalysis of a Single language., The dis- 
agreements stem from differences of training and previous 
experience. They should be regarded not as conflicts de- 
manding resolution, but as an enrichmentg in our under- 
standing of the language in question; both sides can be 
right in a dispute, in that the apparently conflicting 


Opinions may reflect facts at different grammatical depths'. 
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INDIAN CONQEPYS_OF SEMANTIC INTERPRETATION AND MODERN 
LINGUISTICS, 


Prog, P, THIRUGNANASAMBANDHAN. 


The pheñomenon of speech theat distinguishes man 
from the rest of the creation was as much a subject of 
deep study in the past by the oncients like Panini and 
Tolkappiyar, Aristotle and Bhartrhari as it ie today by 
Chatterjee and Katre, Chomsky and Firth, 


Language is a communication system thet relates 
something to be eoémmunicated with something that communi-~ 
cates. Ferdinand de Saussure referred to these tw as 
the 'signified! end ‘signifier! respectively or ‘artha' 
end ‘Sonbda!' as the Indian grammarim would put it. No one 
has been able to divine precisely when and how the ‘word! 
end 'sense' came to be associated. So it wes supposed 
that they are eternal. The poetic 'Pratibha' of Kalidasa 
could not conceive of a better object of comparison to 
the Eternal Mother ond Father of the Universe, Parvati 
end Parameswara than the 'word' and 'sense' that are ever 
RE T EE | It is implicit in thie comparison that not 
only the speech and nse are eternal but also the relation 
between the two, Or as Bhartrhari would have it Speech 
end meaning being the two heives of one fact, are not 
distinct and seperti les 


This idea of the etermality of the trinity of 
speech, sense ond their relation was ably set forth by the 
grommarian the Varttikekara 'Siddhe babdartha sambandhe! 
which was explained by Pataijali as 'word , sense md their 
relation are etermal', This is echoed by Bhartrheri, 

'The relation of words with meaning is beginning less. 

The Greek thinker Heraklitus like the Indian 

Mimamsaha maintained that there is an innate md necessary 


connection between words and the objects they denote. 


l What is of interest to empirical linguistics of 
today is not so much the philosophical speculations about 
the eternal or ephemeral nature of sound or sense but the 
equal importance of the components of language vig. the 
syntactic structure md semantic interpretation of a 
sentence conceived as the unit of language. As Gleason has 
put it, 'Bxpression md content are equally fundamental 


aspects of Language." 


I propose to draw yous attention in this paper to a 
few deep reflections of our ancient thinkers who after 


great deliberation set forth certain views rapardazg lenguage 


sy 

pr partiaqular reference to tepeech’ and ‘meening' take 
ing into account the views of other schools of thought, 
There was reel inter disciplinary aiseussion in their 
discourses on lenguege as in several others. The gramma-~- 
rian, etymologist, Vedic exigetist, logician, philosopher 
each held his own view agreeing with others in some respects 
end disagreeing in some others. In the same manner 
Linguistica is in a ferment to-day. The grammarien, the 
sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychologist, every 
one expresses his view on Linguistic issues and it is 
indeed a good sign that the Linguisthk: are exposed to 
these several disciplines and a frank discussion of one 
another's point of view is going on. As Bhartrhari 
rightly put it as far back as the seventh century 'Thought 
becomes clear by a study of different systems of thought. 
What points can possibly be contradicted by him who 


learns (only) his system'*, 


A sentence or phrase, according to Artistotile is 
a composite significant soumd. It is interesting to note 
here the definition of Bloomfield in his 'Longuece' ‘'Eech 
sentence is en independent linguistic form, not included 
by virtue of any gremmatical construction in any Lerger 


linguistic form. (p.170). 


In the opinion of the Indian grammarian a sen- 
tence is complete in itself. It possesses an individua- 
lity of its own and is not = mere aggregate of a number 
of terms. Bhartrhari states the position thus - 'Just 
as a single homogeneous picture is described through 
verious features as being blue, Green ete. as a result 
of its being perceived in differant ways, similarly the 
sentence which is single and does not possess expectancy 
is described in terms of words which possess mutual 
expectancy', Jaimini in his Mimamsa sutra IIT.1.46 
defines sentence thus =- 'A group of words serving a 
Single purpose forms a sentence, if on malysis the 


Separate words are found to have akan ksa or mutual 
expectancy. 


The point in citing these two definitions of 
a sentence viz. that of the Vaiyakarana, the ‘padavadin 
end the Mimamseka, the VAkyeavedin is not so much to under- 


line the difference in the philosophical approach between 


the two schools viz, one holding the unitary character 
of a sentence and the other its divisibility into words 
es real entities but to draw attention to the common 


ground between the two vig. that the meaning of a sentence 


- 


mm ? 
Cr 


is fully comprehended only after the mutual expectemcy 
among the wrds is satisfied. 


' Semantics! is the term used to refer to the 
study of 'meening', Unfortunately 'meaning' covers a 
variety of aspects of language, Ogden md Richards 
listed no less than sixteen different meanings of the 
word ‘to mem!'., Anyhow Semantics has slowly come to 


be recognised as a component of Linguistics of the same 
kind as phonetics or morphology. 


The importance of the study of 'meming has 
already been recognised by the ancient Indian gramma- 
riens., Patæijali has rightly stetéd that 'the expre- 


ssion of thought is the sole purpose that is served by the 
use of worde’, ? 


Bhartrhari has put it in a different way 'just as 
in (perceptual knowledge, there can be seen both itself. 
(Ee the act of perceiving) and the object of knowledge 
(the thing perceived) so in the 'word' there appears the 
meaning element and the formal element', 


According to de Saussure, the linguistic sign 
consists of a 'signifier' and a 'signified'; there are 
however more strictly, a sound image and a concept, both 
, binked by a psychological ‘associative bond',. The link 
between the physical and psychological in the sound uttered 
by the speaker and iiehene’d to by the hearer is obvious, 
The Aitareyopanisad has set forth this link in the passage 
‘The mind finds Steels fully expressed in speech and speech 


has its seat in the minda” 
Ogden and Richards would express this relationship 
in a triangle. 


Thought or Reference 


“ 


a“ 


we 


Symboi === — — -Referent 





The t symbol! is the linguistic element - the word 
sentence etc. and the 'referent, 'the object. etc. in 
- the world of experience while thought or reference! is 
concept. According to this theory there is no direct 
link between symbol and referent except through thought 
or reference. 

I find a parallel in the following statement of 
Patenjeli in his Meha@bhasya explaining the Vartika 


'Siddhe gabdartha sanbandive' - A speaker thinks of the 


éb 

object and makes use of words. (Tavatyeva artham upadaya 
sabd am preria The word 'arthat or objeet! stands 
for the 'referent', tupadaya!' or 'thinks' stands for the 
thought or ‘reference and 'sabdea' stands for the ‘symbol! 


of the theory of 5gden and Richards. 


Professor J, geyser has said tBetween the meaning 
end whet is meant, or whet it expresses, there exists 
oom, ebBeo PE relation, because the meaning is the expre- 
ssion of the meant through its content. What is 'meant' 
lies in the tobject' of the thought of speech. We must 
therefore distinguish these three-word, meaning and 


object. 


A word according to most Indian philosophers has 
a Significative power or Sakti to convey its meaning, The 
Mimamseka and the grammarian are of the view that the 
relation between the word and-its power to convey the 
meaning is ‘inherent! in the word irsal,” The logician 
however denies this view and holds that ‘the relation 
between the word and its meaning is purely ‘conventional! 


and not at all imate or en a 


In this respect it is worth noting that according 
to Aristotle too ‘all significent speech is significant 


by 'convention' only end not 'by nature', 


Modern linguists, pragmatists as they are, are 
not interested, in such speculations, F.R. Palmer makes 
it clear when he states, 'The problem of Semantics is 
not the search for an elusive entity called 'meaning', 
It is rather an attempt to understand how it is that words 
and sentences can be meaningful.... Meaning is not some 


entity that words or eny other linguistic entities 'havet 
in any literal sense of thaving!, |! 


N. Chomsky has written (1970), 'A person who has 
learnt a language has acquired a system of rules that 
relate sound and meaning in a certain specific way. This 
involves an understanding at the 'deep structure level' 
including 'sementic representation' and ‘Syntactic 
structura}] level'. Chomsky made it possible to conceptualise 
the interaction between Syntax and semantics in ee 
of the listener extracting the deep structure roletiens 
necessary for semantic interpretation from the surface 
order of words in a Sentence, 

According to the 1965 version of Chomsky's theory 
‘sounds are related to meaning through the rules that make 


up the syntactic component, These generate both a surface 


=) 
an } 


structure which is the input for the phonological compo- 
nent end thus underlies the final sequence of sounds in a 
sentence, end a deep structure, which is the input for 
the semantic component and thus underlies the meaning of 
the sentence, This formalisation of the interrelations 
between symtax; semantics mod phonology provides a precise 
statement of the problem which attempts to explein the 
speaker's ability to extract meaning from the sounds he 


hears and to ex I i i 1a 
press his own meaning in sentence form'.e 


Chomsky is concerned only with linguistic evidence 
provided by enalysis of the entence itself, 


This takes us to whet our Indian grammarions, 
logicians etca thought bout semantic interpretation of 
propositions, They have speculated on the relationship 
between word emd sense and the way the meaning is deter- 
mined by ‘mutualt expectancy! (akahksa), consistency of 
sense (yogyata) and contiguity (sparmnidhi). 


‘Mutual expectancy consists in a word not being 
able to give rise to a complete sense in the absence of 
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other related zaria" IPatañjali! explaining ‘mutual ex- 
pectancy of words' ( Babdavy apeksa) 3 says tthat words 
cemnot stand in need en eee only their 
meaning., When one says the ‘king's man' it gives rise 

to the meaning either ‘the man is mine (king's)! or ‘I 

am hie (king's)! fromthe point of view of either", In 
fact the meaning of a word or phrase to get the full 
meaning of a sentence rests in the hearer, The words 
cannot have any need because they. are not consciaus 
entities, Words are said to be (hakahkea' only in a 
Secondary sense. Nagesa, the gremmarisn gives expressiok# 
‘to this view in his rua = hen the speaker holding an 
orange in his hand utters the word 'This orange’ the 
Listener is in a mood of expectancy about other words 
thet are to follow to complete the sense, He may even 
enticipate the speaker to say 'This orange is for you! 

to make the sense complete, The speaker however says 
(This orange is very sweet’. The sentence sense is 
complete as the (Ekphkea' of the hearer in regard to the 
completion of the courbes sense is satisfied, 


_ 


Firth speaking about the mutual expectancy of 
You shall know a word by the company it keeps! 
related to the principle of 


words says, 


What he means hére is more 


'sahacarya! one of the determinants of meaning according 


to the Indian logician . When the word Rama is uttered 


id 

the hearer is in doubt whether it is Rama the sn of © 
DaSeratha or Belarama or PeraSurama whi is meant, But 
when the word Lakshmana accompmies it, the ambiguity is 
removed and the wor vënie crystalised., The familiar 
example of Firth is thet of ‘oss! in the expression 'Don't 
be such m ess!, where-thé. word is not identical with the 
lexicon meaning or denotative sense but means fe stupid 


fellow! in association with the other word useda 


When Tolkeppiyar refers to the words t$, ttat, 
od tkotu! in mitre 444 of Eccaviyal one may have a doubt 
as to the senïe in which these words are used since they 
also mean lexically the 'fly', 'strength' md 'bend' res- 
pectively, The doubt is resolved when the grammoarion reads 
the second liné tiravin kilavit, the wrd ‘iravu' denoting 
begging. It ig l DETR ten to note that the word tiravu! 
which means both 'begging' and tnight' is in turn tecken to 
meen "begging! in the proximity of words ti! ito! and 'kotu! 


in the. first line, 


In the case of words having different meanings 
the contextual méaning is determined by distinguishing 
verbs, words of its class used along with them or associa- 
tion’! says Toikippiyar Bo. » The Jain Tamil grommarian 
Pavenanti says that a homonym hos to be interpreted ina 
Darti curar context to mean a prticular concept taking 
into account the verb or o word in association with which 
it is ued, or a word of the same order, or a word indi- 
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cating locations. 


For example the word ‘mat in Tamil means (i) 
‘mango! (Tel-mavi), (ii) ‘beet (iii) certain animal (‘el- 
mavuğ, 

Burrow and Emeneau heve given the word 'ma' 
under different etymologivnl groupings (vide entries 


3917 to 3924) in which some of these meanings are recorded. 


In /MBp puttoatu' 'ma' is taken to mean 'mongo 
tree' in assogigtion with the verb 'blossomed'. 


In M& vil nocci, 'Mat means ‘beet in associe- 
tion with the plant 'nocci, 


~ 


In Yanai, !ter, moc caturangom', 'M&' means 
"horse' in association with other words of the same order 
elephant, chariot etc; 

In 'Ma! marutta malar marput 'Ma' means the 
Goddess 'Lakehmit in association with the place viz. the 
chest of Mohavisnu, 


ig 


. Semantic embiguity has its Source in the homonym 
of words, A syntactically compound constitutent or sen= 
tence is considered to be semantically embiguous when it 
contains one or more words with two or more senses, The 
meanings of other components of the construction can 
remove the ambiguity. ‘The word! 'gsahool! mesns (1) session 
of a teaching institution end (2) the building in which 
such Sessions are held. In the sentence 'The school burned 
up', the embiguity is removed because the verb 'burn up! 
permits its subject noun to bear only: senses that contain 
the concept of a physical object. This selection of one 
sense end exclusion of others is reconstructed in the 
Semantic component by ‘selection restriction'., Selection 
restrictions express necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the readings to form derived readings..... For example, 
the reading for ‘burn up! will have the Selection restric- 
tion! (physical object) which permits a reading for a nomi- 
nal subject of an occurrence of ‘burn up! to combine with 
it in case that reading has the semantic marker (physical 
object). This then explains why 'The school burned up! is 
unambiguously interpreted to mean that the building burned 
ue. This can be applied to 'Map puttatu' cited above and 


Similar cases, 


Bhartrhari quotes the following view. 'Those who 
follow the idea that the same word possesses several mean- 
ings base th eir conclusion regarding the meaning being 

wl 


primary or secondary on its being well known or otherwise, 


tA word conveying its meaning depending on the 


meaning (of other words) or situation context or by asso- 
18 
ciation with other word is called secondary. 


According to this view it would be adifficult to 
say which emong the words 'Ma' cited above meaning the 
tmango! ‘bee! and ‘horse! is 'primary' and which 'secon- 
dary’, In fact the question does not arise as they 


belong to different etymological groups as noticed in the 


Dravidian Etymologival dictionary. Bhartrhari therefore 


rightly disapproved of the view in the Vakyapediya. He 


Says 'the words tpurat and taret! each of which conveys 


meanings which are different and mutually contradictory 
are understood through the meanings (of other words) and 


the situation context; (but both meanings of each word 


+ s + e t pen . 
viz. distant or near in time 1s t primary meaning) 


(VP.II. 268). 


a 
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Bhartrheri gives a list of factors that deter- 
mine the meaning of a word when there is ambiguity. 


They are contact, dissociation, togetherness, 
opposition, purpose, situation context, indication, the 
vicinity of another word, capacity known from the result, 


19 
propriety, place, time, grammatical gender and accent, 


All these factors samut be considered as exclusive 
or well defined factors for we can notice some overlapping 
between.'togetherness! and 'vicinity of another word' etc, 
We can very well understand Patanjali's statement to the 
effect that purpose ( artha) and context ( prakarana) deter- 
mine the meaning of words. This presupposes that in the 


absense of these aids there is embiguity in the expressions, 


We ecm distinguish between different meanings of 
the word like 'chair' in the following cases looking at the 


! Linguistic! contexts of words. 


A sat in a chair 
B has accepted a University chair 


C was condemned to the chair 





In this connection it may be necessary to keep in 
mind the distinction between 'Referencet and Sense', 'Ref- 
erence’ deals with the relationship between the linguistic 
elements, words, sentences etc. and the non-linguistic 
world of experience. 'Sense' relates to the complex system 
of relationships that hold between the linguistic elements 

- themselves (mostly the words); it is concerned only with 


cintro-Llinguistic relation,’ 


Katz and Fodor specifically exclude from a semantic 
theory eny reference to the ‘ict fee of sentences. Seman- 
tics according to him is not concerned with the way words and 
Sentences are used in relation to the word aroud us. This 
is deplored by F.R. Palmer who Bays, ‘when scholars have 
concentrated on ‘sense! to the exclusion of ‘reference! fin 
its widest sense), they have done so because it is easy 
to describe. It has structure and can be accurately and 
precisely determined, But this reminds one of the drunk 
who lost his key at his front door but was found looking 
for it under the street lamp ten yards away ‘because it is 
lighter here" 

When we look at the determinants listed by 
Bhartrhori referred to earlior (V.P II 315) we find among 


them both intralinguistic and extra linguistic factors. 


S 
Among the former may be included cont act (semsarga), 
association (sahacarya), gender ( vy akti) indication (Linga) 
etc. and under the latter contéxt situation (prakarana), 
place (de&Sg), time (kala) eto. Thus we notice two kinds 
of Semantics, one that deals with Semantic stnucture and 
the other that deaks with meaning in terms of our meaning 
outside language. It is seen that Pirth believed thet 
Linguistic description, the phonology, the grammar etc. 
as well as the context of situation were statements of 
meaning. Malinowski an anthropologist is also concerned 
with stating meaning in terms of the context in which 
language is used. While Firth preferred to take ‘context 
of situation! as part of the linguist's apparatus, 
Malinowski considered it as & hit of the social process 
which can be considered apart', While these two hold thet 
language could not be complete without some reference 
to context of situation in which the language operated, 
there was the 'Behaviourist! who Sees the meaning of the 
linguistic elements as totally accounted for in terms of 
the situation in which it is used, Bloomfield represented 
this school and he defined the meaning of a linguistic 
form as 'the situation in which the speaker utters it and 


the response it calls forth in the hearer', 


Indien grammarians of the schools of Ponini and 
Tolkappiyar do not opt either for the theory of Katz and 
Fodor or Bloomfield but seem to recognise the value of 
the theory of Firth who was concerned with the linguistic 


or non-linguistic context that he considered relevant. 


Ogden _oand Richards appear to be closer to the 
Indiaerview when they say ‘In speaking a sentence we are giving 
rise, to as in hearing it we are confronted by, atleast 
two sign situation. One is interpreted from symbols to 
reference end so to referent; the other is interpreted 
from verbal signs to the attitude, mood, interest, pur 
pose, desire and so forth of the speaker and thence to 


the situation, circumstances and conditions in which 


22 
the utterence is made’. 


As Bhartrhari puts it, 'The simultaneity (of 
the functioning of the word in all its meanings) is 
avoided and the word is established in one meaning at 
a time, through (such contextual factors as) the meaning 


(of other words) or context of situation or due to asso~ 
23 


Ciation with other words. 


8 2 


We find en echo of this view in what Charles B, 
Osgood seid, 'Any theory of language behaviour ( psycho- 
linguistic performance model) must enquire into the æmte- 
cedents of all possible grammatical sentences and relate 
these antecedents to the forms and contents of particular 
sentences., Neither the syntactic bone nor the lexical 
flesh of sentences created by real speakers is indepen- 


i , 24 
dent of the non-linguistic contexts in which they occur. 


A problem is posed in Semantics 'How can a senten- 
ce.be memingful if apparently the proposition it expre- 
sses is neither true nor false?! Frege's answer was that 
a Sentence could have sense even though the subject expre- 
ssions had no reference, The sentence might lack a truth 
value but the lack of truth value does not render the sen- 
tence meaningless. To say that it does is to confuse 
Sense and reference. When it is said that the ‘king of 
France is bald! it is a cose of 'reference Failure!, not 
that it is lacking in sense for there is no king of France, 
‘Mirage! (Mrgetrenika), ‘here's horn! (Sasavisana), and 
barren won) 2 child', ( Vendhy sputrah) are such words, 
Though their reference taken as a whole are not to be 
found true in the world of existence yet they exist con- 
ceptualily in the mind of the dpeakas,“" The feiry tales 
relate certain things the meeningfulness of which cannot 
be questioned, though they mey not stahd the test of 
‘verifiability in the renal world of existence, It has there- 
tore been rightly said ‘by Kumarilobhatta' 'Soung does 

$ convey certain concepts in spite of the non-existence of 
the object’, 'Harets horn! is a case of incompatibility 
of the word meanings taken together though the-word meen- 
ing severally is verifiable. So also the Sentence ‘He 
Sprinkles with fire.! This takes us to the other deter« 
minont of sentence Sense mentioned by Indicn thinkers via. 
yosyata, The expression ig gremmatically correct but 
Semantically odd, 'Yogyata! however is a condition not of 
meaningfulness but of verifiobility. The syntactical 
structure of Sentences like 'He Sprinkles with fire’ or 
‘John drank the bread! is perfectly flawless. But there 


is incompatibility between the verb "Sense and its relatw 


the instrument or the object as the case may be. To put 


it in modem Linguistic parlance, anomalous Sentences such 


es the above have no ‘readings' ct all when we aply the 


projection rules or rules to combine the meanings of indi- 
viduel lexical items, ! 
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By way of illustration of what the ‘projection 
rules' mean the familiar example chosen by Katz and Fodor 


may be taken, though this is not an example of am anomalous 
sentence. It is an ambiguous one, 


‘The mem hit the colourful ball'., 

The word 'colourfult can refer to (1) actual 
colour and (2) 'colour' in the ' evaluative! sense thus 
yielding two 'paths! or meanings, 

The word 'ball! can refer to (1) physical object 
(having globuler shape) (2) missile (camnon.bali) and 
(3) social activity, yielding three ‘paths, 


By amalgamating the several '‘paths' we have fowr 
t amalgamated æ ths 'rendered possible, The verb 'hit' is 
incompatible with 'ball' as a social activity and thus we 
derive only four 'readings' for the sentence (the man 
colliding with or striking either m ordinory boll or a 
cannon ball). 


It will thus be seen that semantically anomalous 
sentences as distinct from ambiguous ones are such that 
they cannot combine to form a coherent, directly intelli- 
gible sentence, The semantic component of a linguistic 
description explicates such conceptual incongruence as a 
case where there ore two constituents whose combined memn- 
ings are essential to the meaning of the whole sentence, 
but whose every possible amalgamation of a 'recding' from 
one and a ‘reading! from the other is excluded by some 


: 2 
selection restriction. T 


t The meaning of ony sentence is what the speaker 
intends to be understood from it by the listener', says 
A Gardner. 

The role played by the spenker's intention in 
defining the meaning in a wrticular context is recognised 
by Bhartrhari. 

‘When severel meonings may be conveyed by one word 


and several words may convey one meaning, a word open 


on that meaning towards which the speaker directs. it,' 


Tolkāppiyar emphasises the need for the speaker to 


guard himself ogcinst ambiguity of expression lest the 


listener should misconstrue the statement or be confused in 


g the statement end consequently the sense inten- 
He says that 


interpret in 
ded to be communicated foils in its purpose. 


tthe idea of the specker should be definitely expressed. 


. 


4 


On the part of the listener there is room for 
understanding an expression in varied ways. This is 
envisaged by Bhartrhari who says t The same person ( at 
different times) aad different persons, understand the 
meaning of the same word in different ways due to the 
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changing conditions of understanding, 


Some scholars like the Mimamseakas believe that 
the meaning of a eo A can be derived from the sum of 
the word meanings, Yet others like the grammarians hold 
that since only sentences have referential meaning, the 
meaning of words, is derivable from the meaning of a 
sentence, The modern linguist is primarily concerned 
with the sentence sense derivable from the lexical units 
whlch together form the syntactical component, In the 
oris of David Me Neill, 'The concept of a sentence is a 
method of organising Vine! shies information, including 
semantic information, into unified structures. Words 
fall into grammatical categories and the categories are 
related to one another by specific grammatical functions, 


such as subject, predicate, object cf verb etc,' 


To take a simple example 'Jolkn met Mary', the 
grammatical relations are expressed in phrase~structure 
grammar thus = 

The rules are - 5 -=~ NP VP 

-~ VP =- V NP 
- NP -- John, Mary 


"V == met 


This gramar generates the string 'John met Mary ' 
with the following phrase marker - 





Ps 9 e TAE eai A S 
a a a 3 
pi ye NP 
j 
| 


When Yaska classifica words under, noun, verb, pre- 
position and particle, the pride of place is given to noun 
and verb. ‘Durga, the commentator on the Nirukta observes, 
‘The superiority of the noun md the verb lies in the fact 
that they constitute significant elements of Speech by 


themselves. They possess innate signification which they 


do not lose even when they are used independently. But 
Prepositions and particles have no meaning when they are 
detached from nouns and verbs', 


ox 
en 


Panini defining a full word says thet ‘a: full 
word (pada) is one which ends in a case suffix ( sup) vig. 
nominal form and also the one which ends in a verbal l 
termination (tih) viz. verbal form.” 


Tolkappiy ar the Tamil grammarian says in a simi- 
lar strain, ‘word is of two kinds - noun {peyar) and verb 
(vinai)! and distinguishes them from two other types of 
words enumerated in the next sutra viz, 'itaiccol' ( case 
suffix ete, ) and ‘uriccol? (root or stem etc.) which are 


not used independently, 


The modern linguistic nomenclature ‘Noun phrase! 
| s 
and ‘verb phrase! used in setttence description is a poin- 


ter to the linguistic universal, 


It is no wnder that David Me Neill speaking on 
‘Linguistic universals! observes, ‘the grammatical cate- 
gories of nouns end verbs appear universelly in the under- 
lying structure of language because linguistic descriptions 
are universally impossible without them.... They appear 
universally because children spontaneously organise- senten- 
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ces in terms of such categories, 


Ase between the noun and verb, the latter appears 
to have been considered as of paramount importande in a 
sentence if we are to consider the statement of the 
Varttikekara, the grammarien ~ 'Eka tin vakyam' (Sentence 
is that collection of words which have one verb). ‘The 
tkareaka' theory of Panini and the ‘case system! of Tol- 
kappiyar Seem to lend their support to this assumption as 
it is stated by them that the nominative is that where 
the accusative is that where the result of 
the statement of Tolkappiyar - 


action starts, 
the action rests and so on Gp. 
‘There are eight things that should precede an 


object of a verb, place, time, ins- 


action ~ effort, doer, A 


trument, recipient, purpose of action!, 


Verbs are used to unite different names and to 
This relation of 
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give the sense of unity to sentence. 


nemes to verbs is called 'karaka' in grammar, 


In regard to 'case grammar! C.J., Fillimore suggests 


‘an malysis of deep structure in terms of cases such as 


egentive, instrumental and dative since they clearly indi- 


cate word functions in relation to each other, This meets 


the requirement that ‘deep structure’ should contain all 


the information needed for semantic analysis in a pleusible 


menner, For example in sentences like, 


86 


14 Foun broke the window. 
2. A hammer broke the window. 


Fillimore would classify ‘john! as agentive and ta hammer! 
as instrumental, This explains why it is possible to Say 
'John broke the window with a hammer' but not 'A hammer 
broke the window with a chisel'!, It should however be 
noted that the rules governing 'which of the various cases 
cen be turned into the subject or object of a sentence! 


vary considerably in different longuages. 


In Tamil 'Bluttoni elutirru' {they stylus wrote) 
'Bluttani! which is the t subject! in the surface structure 


is really an tinstrument! in. the nominative form. 


In Sanskrit in the sentence 'Sthali pacati'! (the 
oven cooks) the ‘oven! which is the Loc ation ( adhikarana) 
of cooking functions as subject in the nominative case. 

We may take the oftquoted sentences in English 

1, John is eager to please, 

2. John is easy to please, 

These have similar surface structure although in 
the first 'John' is the Subject of 'please!' and in the 
Second the object, This would be Seen from a different type 
of deep structure forthe Second sentence, 'It is easy to 


please John', 


Conversely one deep structure may underlie two 
different types of Surface structure, This appears to 
have been hinted by Bhartrhari in the illustretions cited 
by him in Vaky apadiya, In the two Sentences 'Cohkramqfy a- 
manah adhisva (Recite while moving about) and "J gpm 
c aħkramanam kuru! (move out while reciting), although 
there is no difference in the Significance of the two, 

a distinction (as to whether 'tkram! (to move about) is 
primary or Secondary) Cm be gathered from the utterance, 

Bhartrhard ` apparently points out that there need 


not be complete parity between the 
'deep Structure! 


t surface structure! and 


Senerated by the Syntactic component, At 
the surface level 'Cehkramy smana! 





d primary in the second, 
t in the former and 


principal one in the latter. Similar is the case with 
EFTE = i 
jap' or ‘edhisve! In either case the meaning that is 


got at the Semantic level is identical Viz. recitation 


Such deviations from the grammotical norms are 
explained by the dictum of the Sena&crit grommarian 'Vivak- 
satah karakani bhaventit, (The case usage is governed by the 
option of the speaker to choose a particular form), 


The author of Nenmnutl cites the example 
_tLecoru yen kotuttatu! 
(This food I eure’) 
and justifies the usage wherein the ‘object' is 
oe Serve the function of the 'agent! in the nominative 


solely because it is a usage. 


Indian gramarians attached great importonce to 
'usage' by the speaker as adequate sanction for the 
authenticity of Several such forms that deviate from the 
norm, Tolkappiyar concluding the section on ! col! ( morpho- 
logy) observes, iOne should clearly show the peculiar 
use of all words in different meanings at different places 


from the literature ond ordinary wage.” 


CONCLUSION: 

At an early stage in the development of modern 
Linguistics the grammer as initiated by Harris and deve- 
loped by Chomsky assumed that grammatical regularities 
could be completely charecterised without recourse to 
meaning and it was concerned with discovering the regula- 
rities govermng the distribution of surface forms what 
is called autonomous or arbitrary syntax. With the advent 
of transformational grammar, an insight into the semantic 
organisation of langusge hos come to be recognised. Investi- 
gations made since 17965 have proved how the distribution 
of words, and morphemes is inextricably bound up with the 


study of meanings cnd how surface forms of utterances are 


paired with their memings This field has come to be 


called tgenerative semantics'r 


While we admire the prodigious effort put forth 
by the modern linguists who with their scientific tools 
and analytic methods continue to seek to unravel the 
mysteries of language ever trying to improve their methods 
we must at the sametime acknowledge the equally predigious 
efforts made in India in the early and medineval periods 
by thinkers of various schools of thought « few samples of 


which have been shown in this paper. 


nn 


In the words of F.R. Palmer ‘Semantics is a set 
of studies of the use of language in relation to many diffe- 
rent aspects of experience, to linguistic and non-linguis—- 


to participants in discourse, to their knowledge 


tic context, 


eke 


and experience, to the conditions under which a particule 
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bit of language is appropriate’, 


Yes, Has not the author of Tattvacint amani Stated 
that the power of a word to convey a meaning is contingent 
upon Several factors linguistic and non-linguistic when 
he enumerates the aids for understanding the meaning such 
aS grammar, analogy, dictionary, statement of a reliable 
person, usage, complementary words to an elliptical sen- 


tence, explanation and proximity of other words?. 


The total communicative content of an utterance is 
something too complex to be accounted for by any one-level 
theory, An utterance aS a whole may be horizontally complex 
eg. in repect of the syntactic structure of the sentence 
used in the making of it end it may also be vertically 
complex in respect of the Geep structure and semantic inter- 
pretation. We must unpack the speech act layer by layer 
by all means placed at our disposal by the ancient Indian 
thinkers whome contributions are no less Significant than 
those of the modern linguists.as well as the valuable 


contributions made by the modern linguists themselves. 
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2 SURVEY OF RHETORICAL WORKS IN TAMIL 


Oan A ee a eT I irre ad 


Prot, P; THIRUGNAN AS AMBANDH AN. 


& study of Tolkůppiyan md early Tamil literature 
coupled with the prsistent tradition about the classifi- 


cation of Tamil Literature into Iyal (poetry), icai (music) 
and natak am (drama) would hie w the possible existence of 
several works in Tamil dealing with poetics, music, dence 
and drama, But unfortunately several of such works have 
been irretrievably lost. A Paripatal line quoted by Pari- 
melalskar (Kural-23) refers to this triune in the line’ 
'Teriman Tamil mummait tennam poruppan!, Atiyarkkunallar, 
a commentator on Cilappatikaram refers to a treatise on 
Fortier by name taniyiyal', Yapparvikala viruttiyurai 
also refers to the existence of an ancient text on paatide 
under the same title 'Amiyiyal', Bharatasenapatiyam of 

of Adivayilar, Paticamarapu of Arivanar, Indrakeliyem of 
Yamelendra, Natakattamilnūl of Mativanar and Cosinunukkcan 
of Carakumara are the works cited by Abiy Grkkunal lar in 
the course of his Comments on the verses in Cilappatikaran. 
Menimekealai also refers to natakam in the line 'Patel cal 
cirappin raratattohkiya nétekem' We find references to 
panar (musician), kūttar (dened), poruner (actor) and 
vireliyar (actress) in the Sangam classics. Kall atam 
refers to 'muttamil' in the following lines 'ullutoru 


ullutoru ul na amutu uraikkum tiru muttemilum', (11.27-28 
of v.84) 


There is a verse attributed to one Mativanar 
which refers to the twelve ilakkaneme of Muttamil. 
Eluttu, col, porul, yappu and ani vertedi to Iyal Tamil, 
Sruti, svarā and raga to Toetttamils talem, pavenai, 


alakara end Naverasa to Natekattemil. 


Very few works in Tamil bearing on music, dance 
etc. have been preserved to this day whereas we have 
sumptuous Literature in Sanskrit on these branches of eas, 
The latter may be taken to reflect the contribution in 
the various fields by the people in the several regions 
thereby presenting a conspectus of Indim art, This is 
as it should be since Sanskrit has always been a link 


Language among the Learned in the whole of India. 


In this background when we study Bharata's 
Natyasastra and Tolkappiye's meyppattiyel in Tolkappiyam 
one will not fail to ‘be struck by a large element of 
identity between the two schools they represent. I say 
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two ‘schools! advisedly because neither Bharata nor 
Tolkappiyar are the originators of the views expreséed 

by them in their works in view of their ami ee 
to their predecessors in words aich as 'enpa! aA 
etc, In fact Tamil tradition speaks about en TEDN 
& predecessor of Tolkappiy ar end Rajaéekhara in his Kavya 
mimamsa refers to Nendikeévara as on earlier exponent, of 
the Taia theori that is expounded by Bharata in his 
Natyasastra. _ 

One may not err much in plasing Tolkappiyar about 
the beginning of’ the Christian era, In aaa Ra supai 
Aiyemgar and Dr, P.S.S, Sastri place Tolkappiyar in n 
2nd century B,C. Bharata of Natyasastra is placed in 
the 2nd century A.D, by n EA Ghosh end: in the 4th 
century A.D. by Dr. P.V, Kane though there are others who 
would place. him in the prechristian era. Suffice it to 
note that — is a siggable common tradition as seen 
from their reference to their pürvacaryas. We find a 
striking pavallelien in a ee of 'Rasa and bhava": 
by Bharata and 'Meyppatu' by Tolkappiyar. 

Bharata refers to the eight rasas in the Natya- 
sastra srngara hasya karuna raudravirabhayanakah, Bibhat- 
sadbhutasamjiau cetyastau natye rasah Smrtah~6, 16. 


'Tolkappiyar refers to the same eight meyppaftus 
in Tolkappiyaen, porulatikaran, meyppattiyal C3) 

Nakaiye alukai ilivaral marutk ai 

Accam perumitam vekuli areca enrappal ette 

‘neyppatenpa, 


They septanm more or less to the haaye; karuna, 
bibhatsa, adbhuta, bhayanaka, 
of Bharata, 


vira, raudra and érngara 


Abhinavagupta gives in his Abhinavabharati on the 
Natyasastra, the reasons for enumeratin 
particular order, 


& the rasas in a 
Srigare or erotics is placed first 


because it is the basic emotion of all creatures: humour 


being allied to it is placea next, the Opposite of the 


joy of love being pathos it Comes, next; the cause of 


pathos visz, ferocity is placed thereafter; after kama- 
pradhang évhgara and arthapradhana raudra c 
Pradhana vira or heroism; 


omes dharma- 
heroism is justified in offer- 


end hence bhayanaka follows; then 
comes the 'loathgome! which shares with 


catBal factors or vibhava; 


ing protection from fear 


Since heroic exploits are asso- 


ciated with an element of wonder ‘adbhuta!' is placed next, 


'feart certain common 


- The eight rasas are thus associated with the 'trivarga' 
dharma, artha and kama, 


Perasiriyar commenting on the list of Tolkappiyar 
cited above observes that 'nakai is placed first because 
it is associated with the Sports of kings and chieftains 
and the dances and plays displayed before them indicated 
by the word ‘pennai! (vilaiyattu) in the first sutra of 
meyppattiyal, The opposite of 'nakai' is 'alukai! and 
it is placed second, It is followed by its cecal p 
emotion of ‘ilivaral', In & loathsome scene like a battle 
field one can look for marvellous exploits and hence 
‘merutkai ' was placed next, Fear is likely to be generated 
on beholding something Supernatural or marvellous and 
hence ‘accam! comes next. The opposite of fear being 
‘heroism', ‘perumitam! follows 'accam!, Heroism finds 
expression in anger ard hence 'vekuli! is Placed next, 

The opposite of anger being joy Pameteee 4 comes thereafter, 
There is further a close liaison between the upasemhara (end) 
the ‘uvakei' and the upalkremay PRE PREPS) both being 

allied emotions, 

When Tolképpiyar refers to 'Ennenku poru!l' in the 
opening sutra of Meyppattiyal he is ae to the eight 
meyppatus, each being related to four elements which are 
described by Perasiriyar as 'cuvaikkeppatum Porul' (the 
object of experience) (2) Poriyunarvu { dcitaticla), 

(3) Kurippu (psychic effect)’ and (4) Vizxal or Sattuvem 
(Organic change). These four occur inthe order of sequence 
in which they are mentioned and culminate in the meyppatu. 
All the four stages form one integral experience. They 
are emalysed into their constitutent elements only fora 


proper understanding of the process. 


'Cuvai' as interpreted by Perasiriyar is the 
psychic affection in a person when he comes into contact 
with something or someone external to him, 'Cuvai' there- 
fore involves the subjective and objective elements, This 
is the interpretation he puts on the line in Ceyirriyam, 

& work on Nataka '‘Truvakai nilattin iyalvatu nelja", 

He thereby denies the interpretation put by dramaturgists 

or kuttanular who mean by 'Irunilem' the two loci viz. the 
person who has the psychic affection and the witness 
thereof, These two in a drama are the actors and the audie- 
mee ond in poem the character and thereaders. Hence the 
'Cuvai' spoken bere is different from the ‘Resa!’ as inter- 


preted by the Idealist school of Abhinavagupta according 
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or a 
to which Rasa whether Srhgara or Karuna stands p 


certain transoendental aesthetic experience blissful an 


nature very near the one which is supposed to be experie- 


need at the time of the realisation of Brahman. 


The Rhetoricians from Tolkappiyar end Bharata 


hed only a iimitea objective before them and were not 
concerned with any perfect system of psychology concern- 
ing man, They knew that representation of oo T a 
only to two senses, the œe and the ear. 'Krideniy akam 
icchamah arsy am Sravyom ca yad bhavet (N. iy, 2 4). Tt may 
be of interest to note that Tolkappiyar expresses a simi- 
lar idea in the last sūtra of Meyppattiyal ‘'Konninum 
ceviyinum tinnidgin-unarum unaruut aiyarkkeliote teriyin 


Noannay spporulkol enneruhkuraitts'. (Su. 27) 


It may be noted that not all the Vyabhicari Bhavas 
of Bharata or the thi nee two meyppatus of Tolkappiyer 
(Su.12) are pure psychical states; some of them are 
psychical and some physical, no doubt associated with 
some psychical state. So it won't be quite appropriate 
to call all the Rasas snd Bhavas and meyppatus either as 
emotion or sentiment or feeling in the strict sense of 


the term, 


Tolkappiyar has not apparently denlt with Rasa 
experienced by us when we witness a drama or reod a poem- 
an aspect dealt at length by the mediaevel Sanskrit 
Rhetoricians, He is concerned with the expression of 
feelings portrayed in poetry, which atleast in the case 
of his contemporaneous Tamil poetry may be taken to be 
very near what obtained in actual life. He has used the 


= P 
word me patu which literally refers to physical expre- 


Ssions of certain phychic'states = what may correspond to 


sanskrit to suggest certain feelings like 
Accem, Uvakoi ete, 


enubhavas in 


which are really psychic states and 


to express physical acts themselves like 'valttal, 


Ararrutaltete., which are caused by certain psyshic affec- 


tions, The Indian Rhetoricians have jumbled primary and 


Secondary emotions and the psychic and physical aspects 


of emotions in drawing a list of Bhavas or meyppatus. 


But this is not to underrate what they have | two 


thousand years ago and judged by their contemporary stan- 


dards their contributions to poetics must be deemad 
Slenificmt,. 


Tolk&ppiyar chose the term 'Meyppatut which 


primarily denotes certain physical expressions, to 


connote what may be cdled Sthayibhsvas and Vy abhicati- 
phaves that are the antecedent complements of such 
physical expressions; This trensference of meaning from 

the effect to the cause is a kind of 'Skupeyar' in Tamil. 
Whereas, Bharata chose the term bhava which primarily 
denotes a psychic state but also connotes the physical 
state that accompanies it, This is evident when we examine 


the nature of the thirty three vyabhicaribhavas. 


Tolkappiyar does not make any express distinction 
between the eight meyppaths referred to in sutra 3 and the 
thirty two meyppatus in stre 12. They correspond roughly 
to the eight sthayibhavas and thirty three vyabhicari- 
bhavas of Bharata A distinction is drawn between these 
two by Bharata; the former exists permanently in every 
human mind in the form of 'vasana' or latent impressions, 
Only ' in given conditions they become patent otherwise 
they get back to their dormant conditions, Vyabhicari- 
bhavas on the contrary exist only for a short duration 
so long as the contributing factors are there, When 
they ava withdvawn those bhavas cease to exist and leave 


no trace behind, 


Tolkappiyar called both the groups by the same 
term meyppatu unlike Bharata who uses two different terms, 
Sthayi and Vy abhicari. In this connection it may be 
noted that Sanskrit rhetoricians like Rudrata and Jagan- 
natha have found the untenability of maintaining the 
label 'SthayI' and Vyabhicari' on certain bhavas alone 
and conceded that whet is 'sthayi' may be treated as 
'Vy abhicari' and vice versa according `t the fuller or 
less full treatment fiven to any bhava by a poet. It 
cannot be maintained that one (sthayi) is permanent and 
the other (vy abhicari ) transitory. One can tenvy! 

(a vy abhicaribhava) as long as one can ‘wonder! (a 
sthayibhava). 

Ilampūranar an early commentator on folk app iy em 
quoting Ceyirriy am says that Meyppatu is an expression in 
physical form of fear etc. which possess the mind. As 


Thiruvalluvar would put it, ‘the face shall express the 


anger that is generated in the mind as clearly as a crystal 
that reflects the thing in proximity with it! (kurat 706) 
The whole section 'Kuripparital’ in Thirukkural is rele- 
vant in this context. 

Bight meyppatus are listed by Tolkappiyer in 


sutra 3. He proceeds to give for every meyppatu four 


T 


contributing factors which cause the particular emotion, 


But certainly we cannot limit the number of such factors to 


only four. They are meseems to be taken only as illustra- 


tive and. not exhaustive. Indian mind has a fascination 
for number. Porasiriyar also is carried away by VERB 
numerical factor and equates the thirty-two meyppatus 
listed under atn 12.-with the eight meyppatus earven by 
Tolkappiyar multiplied by various sets of four ‘Bilal, 
Ilamai etc. under each emotion 'Nakai' and so on. There 
die no justification to hold that there are thirty-two 
emotions under 'Nakait etc. The subdivisions have no 
distinctive feature as an emotion as the thirty-two under 


sutra, 12, where each has a distinct character of its 


Own. 'Nekai't may be taken to correspond to 'Hasy a! in 
pengskrit. ‘Bilal? (Derision) etc, are also sommen. wo 
Sanskrit. 


/ 
There is something in common between 'Alukai' 

and ‘Soka', Ilivaral' and 'Jugupsa'! 'Marutkai ' and 

'Vismaya', taccam', and 'bhaya! ‘'perumitam' and ‘utseaha! 

'Vekuli' and 'Krodha! and tuvakai! and 'Rati', It is 

re Significant that in regard to the last, Tolkappi~ 

yar's concept is wider comprising in its fold a sense of joy 

and fulfilment arising not only from the companinon-~ship 

of man and woman in which restricted sense Bharata uses 

the term 'Rati't, but also enjoyment arising out of the 

possession of wealth, imparting of knowledge and sports. 


(celvan, pulan and vilaiyattu) 


'Perumitam' arising from ' learning, fearlessness 
in war, end generosity correspond to vaiéaradya, Seury a 
and tyaga types of vira mentioned by Bharata, In both we 


° . fae . ` 
find no mention of 'sSanta'tor 'camanilai',. There is some 


justification for its omission as it denotes more or less 

a passive state which cennot be So effectively and success- 
fully handled by a poet or actor as any of the other 

Rasas which involve Some stirring up of feeling, It is 


a disturbed muscular and glandular activity. 


Perasiriyar states that 'santa! is stillness of 


cittavrtti with no vikara or stir im ity Moreover Tol- 


keppiyasr is concerned with the spoken word of the common 


man aS well as poetic word pertaining to men snd women who 
are right in the centre of active 


given to other worldly pursuits. 


world’ and not those 


Sanskrit rhetoricians speak sbout two kinds of `- 


Sragare, vi. sambhoga od vipralambr.a. Tamil writers on 


Yd 
the other hemd speak about five different mental states 

of lovers. They are kutal, pirital, iruttal, irankal, 

and utal. These are associated respectively with the 

five regions viz. mountain, forest, plains, coastal 


region and arid region, 


The different states in Purvanur aga are described 
by Tolkappiyar in Meyp. 8.261. 

The initial state is marked by 'pukumukam purital' 
(meeting the look of the lover) » porinutal viyarttal 
(perspiration on the forehead) and nakumaya meraittal (con- 
cealing from others her mental agitation). Twentyfour 
such mental states of the lady in love are given, sone 
of which correspond to caksuh priti, avahittha, sveda, 
dhrti etc. kūlai virittal (loseenatic tre hair) katonru 
kalaital ( adjusting the ear ornament) etc, ( 5.262) are 
mame of the arhgera cesteh referred to by him, Inpattai 
veruttal, tunpattup denne. (being averse to ieee 
moaning in Solitude) etc. come under the behaviour in 


the state of vipralambha or utal, 


Tolkappiyar is aware of the 'Nattiya maraput 
to which he makes reference in his work, ) 
Cayalum nanum matanum enra 
Noyum vetkaiyum BNE AERAN enranku 
Avayin sea kilavi ellam 
Nattiya ene ia kolin alatu 


Kattalakap porula enpa. ( Tol. Porul,53) 


Gracefulness, modesty, longing for objects, ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain and ‘such other things cannot 


be so well understood by means other than traditional 
\ 


artistic mode of nattiyem. 


Santa is referred to for the first time by Rudrata 
(9 cent, A.D.) as a Rasa and admitted by later veterans 


like ZInandavardhana (9 cent. A.D.) and Abhinavagupta (10 


cent A.D.). It may be noted that Dandin, the author of 


Kavyadaréa and a native of KéMchi as well as the Tamil 
rhetorician bearing the same neme hold the number of 
Rasas to be ohly eight and the latter's list begins with 
'vira't another dominant emotion dealt with in Tamil 

But we find the author of Ceyinriy en 


'Puram' classics. 


pr “ee 
a work on dramaturgy accepting nine rasas ineluding santa. 


It’ must evidently be a later work. 
£ rhetoricians who would 


Curiously enough 


perasiriyar refers to a school o 
include (Santa! {Camanilai ) and omit raudra (Uruttiram 
or Vekuli). This is implied in the statement cited by him 


Le tennotu onpatakum'. Among Sanskrit rhetoricians 


YÖ 


opinion is divided only in regard to the inclusion of 
7 7 2 
(Santa! and there is none who would dispense with 'Reaudra', 


Perhaps 
i ; t 
emphasise renunciation or turavu 


i try or drama end 
should be eschewed in any form of poe ox 
sought to include ‘Santa! instead maintaining the number 


of Rasas to be only eight as held by Tolkappiyar and 


Buddhist writers who preach non-violence and 
thought that tRaudra! 


Bhareta, 


If we examine the 32 meyppatus listed by Tol- 
kappiyar in sutra 12 as common to ‘akam' and ‘puram’ 
poems here again we find some agreement between Tolkappi- 
yar and Bharata, The following pairs may more or less 
be considered analogous, Inpural and Harsa, Kanavu end 
Svapna, Verutal md Trasa, Matimai and Alasya, Karutal 
end Smrti, Araycai and Vitarka, Kaiyaru and Jadata, 
maisai and ugrata, Poramai and Matsarya. Utaimai, 
tenmai, varaital, Kaimmikal Nalital etc. however have 


no parallel in Hherata's vy abhicaribharas, 


Whether it be the 32 meyppatus en 33 vyabhicari- 
bhavas, in either we find included certain meyppatus or 
bhavas which cannot be considered as feelings proper but 
only certain physical states or behaviour that accompany 
certain feelings. eg. ullattu, nikalintenavarrai veli- 
ppatuppana vakelan myprtu eneppatum < p iebgikirem ved, 
of Tol. Porul. meyp. Su.22). Modern psychologists analy- 
sing Bharata's vyabhicaribhavas observe that only 14 out 
of the 33 bhavas like harsa, cinta etc, are real mental 
affections, while 4 like EE unmada etc, are unemotio- 
nal, 5 like vibodha, slasata, etc. are only feelings of 
organic sensations am 10 like smrti, nidra etc. are not 
feelings at all. l 

What Tolképpiyar says about 'Uripporul'. t karup- 
porul' 'nimittam' ‘kurippu! 'virel! n 
nearly what are called by Hamta as 
Uddipena Vibhava, Anubhava 
bhava! etc, 


etc. approach very 
'alambana Vibhava' 


'Vyabhicari bhava’, 'sattvika- 


S. Somasundara Bharati takes the word !meyppatu't 


| | States that 
arise in a man or woman in his/her ~real life and th gt 
are PanNored in Tamil poems. When he states that the 
meyppatus have no relation to the 'anubhavas! dealt with 
in Senskrit work on Rhetorics it appears to be 
convincing. 


to meen external indicators of certain mental 


not very 


t ` 3 
Emotionel experience' says Mac Dougall is essen- 


tially a Subjective pPhenomenon'., But without bodily 


yy 


changes one will never be eble to know the emotions 
experienced by the other. 'The contents of m emotion 
are two-fold (1) psychic affection and (2) Organic 
chenges. The latter again consists of visceral and 
glandular or internal changes on the one hand md of 
bodily or external changes on the other. This view 

is held by modern psychologists like Wowdsworth and 
Ribot. Viewed in this light we may not be far wrong 
in equating Meyppatu with emotion, they Meyppatu which 
primarily denotes organic changes but which nnventhie— 


less suggests the underlying psychic affection also. 


Tolkappiyer understands by meyppatu, the integ- 
rated psychophysical activity as a study of the names of 
different meypp atus would indicate. Atiy arkku nallar, 
the learned “setae inietiass on Ctleppatikarem refers to 
tviral' considered to be an equivalent of sdaéttvikabhava, 
But his list of the ten kinds of 'viral' are not on all 
fours with the eight satt#/vikabhavas of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, They are 'meymmayir cilirttal' (romaica), 
kenwirvartal ( abru), natukk am etuttal (vepathn), viyarttal 
Creat: kurarcitaivu ETETEA, D vetumpal (avega) 
cakkatu (marenem), vilittal (vibodha) kalittal (harsa) 


end terran (ahrti), 
æ, 
It may be seen that the first five alone find a 


place in the list of sattvikabhavas and the second set 
of five seem to agree with the five vyabhicari bhavas 
given in brackets, ( obviously atiyarkkunellar has brought 
together the ten modes of behaviour arising from bhavas 


that find a prominent place in abhinsyas 


Some of the sutras in the Ceyyul iyal of Tol- 
kappiy am give us on inkling regarding the types of poetry 
that were in vogue then. Among them 'TO1' is one wherein 
lofty ideas are couched in words which are agreeable to 


the ear. *'Tiumen moliy el vilumiyatu nuvalal’. (3.550) 


Another element of poetry is tpulan! which is 
described in S, 555. 

'Terinta moliy&l cevvitin kilantu 

forteal ventatu kurittetu tonrin 


Pulan ena molipa pulan unarntore 


'Pulan' is the way of communicating ideas in the 
proper wey err words which do not require any 
laboured interpretation and are capable of being compre- 
hended with ease. This may be said to correspond with 


'arthavyakti' and prasada’, Yet another element of poetry 
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is what is called 'ammai' referred to in 8.547., This 
consists in words that are sweet end simple, Characte- 
rised by the features of a 'panuval' dealing with one 
or more purusarthas and which do not exceed five lines. 


The example cited is the following couplet in Tirukkurel. 


Malar kanin paipatti mence, ival kan 


Palar Enum pu okkum enru (Kural 4112). 


10 my deluded mind, it is a pity that you were 
led to consider the flowers such as lotus, lily etc. 
Seen by the generality of people as being Similar to 


the eyes of my beloved'. 


Tolkappiyear refers to seven kinds of poetry viz. 
nul, vrei, pici (riddle, engadam (satire), mutumoli 
(proverbs), mantras and kurritai vaitta kurippu ( sugges- 


tive poems). (Cey.477). 


Nal is that where a topic is dealt with from 
beginning to end without impropriety, sometimes concisely 
and sometimes in detail, full of suggestions clearly seen. 
There are four types of tnul' (1) Sutra dealing with a 
Single idea, (2) ottu, dealing with connected ideas in a 
section (3) patala, dealing with a major topic and (4) 


pintam a whole comprising the above three. 


Urai is of four types (1) a composition where 
verses occur in between here and there ee ih T akatur 
yattirai (2) commentary in the form of prose (3) fables 
(4) sayings marked by laughter. 


Mutumoli or proverb is marked by pointedness, 


brevity, and simplicity. It is informative and marked 
by reason, 


Elsewhere he speaks about two kinds of poetry. 
If it deals with fame (aram) and porul it is called 
'ceviyurai-c~ceyyul'. If it is ie +e form of 'vacai' 
end ‘nacai' (satire and mockery) it is called 'oafikata- 
cceyyul' (Cey. 440 and 441) 

A unique feature of Tamil takam' or love poetry 
is absence of any reference by name to any of the parti- 


cipants of love, lover (talaimakan), beloved (taleimakeal), 


toli (the mate ef the beloved), cevili (matron), 


pane 
(musician) etc. 


This is ape cifically enjoined in 
Tolkappiyam, 


Makkal nutaliya akan aintineiyum 


Cutti oruvar peyar kolapperar (Tol. Porul, Akat, 
54). ` 


'In the five tinais kurinci ete. related tö xIove'! 
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there shall be no Specific mention by name of any 
particular indđdiviðuat', 


The concept of aucitya is borne in mind by 
great poets in eny language from the eerliest times 
though its importance was spelt out in Aucityavicaracarca 
at a later period. One can see how this principle wes 


meticulously observed by poets like Valbiki and Kalidasa. 


So it was in the Tamil classics as well. The grammarian 


lays down that the descrip- 
tion of the behaviour of love in a particular region must 
agree with the perticular tinai. It is seen from the 


following statements of Tolkappiyar - 


cum rhetorician Tolkappiyar 


'Porul is thet which is common to all pene 
other than those which are peculiar to particuler tinai 
and do not trespass the limits which are the source of 


pleasure and pain, union and separation and right conduct, 


The concept of 'turai' in Tolkappiyam is set 
forth in cey. 521 which lays down the norm to be observed 
by a poet in dealing with men, beasts and birds that are 


appropriate to the five regions, 


| It is not however the intention of Tolkappiyar 
to stifle the imagination of a poet whose faculty must 
find free expression in his creation. it was with this 
object in view that he lays dow here aba there in his 
work that the poets may keep in mind the norms and devia- 
tions from them that neighten the poetic effects are not 


to be frowned upon. 


The Riehkarikas Like Marmatea deal with 'Sabda~ 
Sakti as the same has relevance in poetry. Laksana and 
vy anjana are the two vyaparas which are eaorbud to In 


poetic words to get at the desired idea. 


Grammarians like Pavananti have dealt with this 


aspect to the extent that it is useful in a grammatical 


work, What Pavananti calls takupeyar' is what is called 


laksaka sabda, Sixteen varieties of usage of words in a 


Becoind dey sense are cited by him. They relate to porul, 


item, kalem, cinai, gunam, tolil, ennal, etuttal, mukattal, 


Nitteal, col, tani, karuvi, kariyam, E -N and uvamai 


(Nannūl, Peyar. 290). 
Even though there are quite e good number of 


Tamil poems where vyehgyarths is suggested Tamil rhetori- 


cians have not dealt with it in their works. 


LUZ 


The following lines in Cilappatikaram may be 
taken to suggest the pangs of love in separation of 
Madhavi. at | 
Centamarai viriyot temankoluntoluka 
Mointaracokam matal avilak - kontar 
Ilevenal ventatal ennafikol inru 


Valavenar kanri manam - (Venirkatai = 119-122). 


Tolkappiyar appears to hint at the concept of sugge- 


stion in the sutra - 
Iraicci tane porutpurattatuve' - Tol. Porul-=-229, 


'Iraicci is the sense obtained outside the 
ambit of the expressed word (enhancing the appeal of 
the primary sense) - ‘Kureaventuvator ‘porulin puratte. 
pulappattu aterku upakarappatum poruttanmai utaiyatam - 
e E Pe PT E i 

The following verse trom Kurifcikkali is cited 
as an illustration - 

Ilabkum aruvittu ilahkumaruvitte 

Vanin ilahkum sruvitte, tanurra 


Cul pensn poyttan malai. (18-20) of Kali-41. 


'Strange indeed that the streams flow from the 
mountain top due to rains though my lover the lord of 
this mountain has not kept up the word of promise (to 


reciprocate my love)!', 


An element of survrise at -the a D TE of the 
rains, which according to common belief do not descend 
in a land where untruth prevoils, is Suggested here. 
That the heroine is sore at the infidelity of the hero 
is expressed here, According to the commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar, it is a case of 'adbhuta rasadhvani'. 

The poet Kapilar addresses a chieftain in the 
following words. 

'Kanru tan peyamulai manta munril 

Tinsipiti unnum peruhk al nate ~ Kurun. 225 

'O chief of mountain, In your lend the elephant 
cub is sucking the milk at the udder of the mother even 
as the mother elephant is feeding itself the tinai 


greins in the courtyard of your palace'y,y 


Here is a suggested simile that the hero of the 
piece, the chieftain, shall not stay far away from home 
for collecting his dues so that he can remain unSeparated 


from his spouse and give the pleasure of his company to 
her uninterruptedly, 


' This is what is called 'ullurad uvamam't the 
(inlaid simile) which suggebts the lóve of the chieftain 


and his spouse, This again is suggested under iraicci, 


Virecoliyam of Buddhamitra a chieftein ruling 
over a tract of territory under the Sugerainty of 
Virarajendra Cola (11th cent.) wrote a work 'Viracoliyan'! 
dedicated to the memory of this sugerain lord. This 
work deals with the five divisions or adhikaras of gram- 
mar viz. letter, word, subject matter, prosody and figures 
of speech., He has followed Tolkāppiyam and Kavyadaréa. 
He himself declares 'Tanti coma nulinpetiye uraippan', 
Bluttatikaram has one patala called 'Séntippatalan', 
Collatikaram has six petalas viz. verrumei, upekaraken, 
tokai, taddhitam, tatu and kriyapatem; Porulatikarem 
has porul pataian, yappatikaram ee and alahkara 
etikaram alehkarappetalan, 


He declares in the opening verse of Alohkarep- 
patala that words constitute the body and their meaning 
the life breath of the ceyyulmanitar (kavyapurusa). The 
alankaoras are like en ee beautify oe The 
wolour so to say of poetry is 'venn am! which is dealt with 


in prosody. Natci or the mode of expression is either 


talernetsei Like dandoake or inniyo natoi of other types. 


He next enumerates the ten avi (pranah) ot 
Vaidarbha viz. cilittam, utaratai, kmti, pulan (prasada), 
Samatai, samati, porultelivup, okam, sukumaratai and 
inpan., The Gaudas are fond of the opposites of these 
FS, These Ean gunas are conSidered to be alahkaras 
iy the author, 

Then he deals-with the alahkaras in the follow- 
ing order: (1) tanmai, 2) uramat, (3) uruvakem, (4) vilakku, 
(5) mitchi, (6) Piraporulvaippu, (7) tataimołi, 

(8) vitirekam, (9) vipavanai, (10) piste ois (11) perukku, 
. (12) drunokku, (13) ctu, (44) nunukk em, (15) ilecu, 

(16) ataivu, (17) makileci, (18) cuvai, (19) ukkam, 

(20) pariyaye moli, (21) tunaipperu, (22) utattan, 

23) avanuti, (24) ciletai, (25) cirappu, (26) utanilaic- 
eo, (27) muran, (28) meleeuet. (29) terivil wiieeloed, 
(30) Scurtiz, (31) erunkiyal, (32) parimarram, (33) aci 
(afin), (34) viravu, (35) wavikam, 

Cuvai or Rasa is dealt with as an alankara by the 
author of Viracoliyam following is ie kavyadaréa, 
Kavyaderéea deals with the eight rasas ‘erhgare, Reudra, 
vira, karuna, Bibhatsa, Hasya, and Hinpenels is Viracoliy em 


however enumerates nine rasas in the following order 


j 


cirunkaram, Viram, accam (phayanaka), ilippu (bibhatsa) 


viyappu (adbhuta), av el am (karuna), uruttiram, nakai 
(hasya) and cantam, It is understandable that being 
a Buddhist writer he has recognised Santa as a resa which 


finds full treatment in works like Menimekalei. 


Tantiyalankarem that followed Viracoliyem deals 
as Dendin aia with only eight rasas although in a diffe- 
rent salad as follows: Virem, accam, ilippu, viyappu, kaman, 
avaleam, uruttiram and nakai. 

The aithor of Ilekkenavilakkam also follows the 
same order, 

The Kuttaenul of Cattanar said to be a contempo- 
rary of Tolkappiyar, is referred to by Atiyarkkuneller. 
This is a treatise on the art of dance, dealing with 
different types of dance both classical and folk types, 


gesticulation, karanas, tala and music. 


In the section on 'cuvait he refers to nine 
cuvais beginning with Santa, which is considered to be the 
base from which ariseg# other cuvais being modifications 
thereof, 

'Natuvunilai kamam viyapput tirale 

Viral nakai accam irakkam veruppe 
Onpatum cuvaiy ay unerttinar munnon' 

They are santa, érhgara, adbhuta, vira, raudra, 
hasys, bhayanaka, karuna and bibhatsa,. 

He sled refers to tekem', 'cuvai' and Imeyppatu' . 
t Akam' is to be identified with bhava, 'cuvai! with the 
sentiment and 'meyppatu! with the physiéal, manifestations 
of the rasa EEEE ene. 

'Akam uyir aka cuvai ulam aka 


Tlai utal aka — e kuttu! (cuvai. 18) 


The life of kuttu or dance is akam or bhava, the 
heart is the cuvai or sentiment and the varios avasthas 


that are gesticulated by physical movements in a grace- 


ful maner are indicated by the word tileai't, 


The same is stated in the Tamil terminology of 
Akam end Puram thus. Akam (bhave) is Akam; cuvai is. 
Akappuranm}; meyppatu is puram, Kuttu therefore involves 
akam end puram of the psychophysical organism, 

Corresponding to the nine rasas mentioned earlier 

the author refers to the nine akam or bhavas as. amaiti 
( Sama) ukkam (rati), otukk am ( vismay a) iccai ( utsake) 
cinappu (krodha), kurukk om (hasa) mayekku (bhaya) teppam 
(soke) and alarøci i Saana, 
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Then he gives forty two iļlais some of which are 
analogous to the vy abhicaribhawas of Bharata, 

Dandin, the author of Kavyadaréa was a native of 
Kanchi. He lived in the Pallava court in the 7th century 
A.D. Kavyadaréga is divided into three paericchedas, the 
first dealing with kavya in general, Kavya is divided 
variously first according to form as prose, poetry and 
mixture of both vig, nataka and campu, and second accor- 
ding to language viz. Senskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and 
a mixture of these and third into dréya and br avy a. Then 
he deals with the two ritis, the Vaidarbha and Gaudiya 
and their appropriate gunas. The first certeciedin, aude 
with the K avy asampatkarenas viz. pratibha( poetic genius), 
' Srutam (learning) and abhiyoga (practice), Dandin also 
alludes to the division of prose into Katha ent yi- 


yika only to stress that such a division is fictitious, 


There is a Tamil work on Alattkara called 'Tanti- 
yealahkaram!' by en author who, it is presumed, called 
himself Tanti, But this Tanti is said to be a contemporary 
of Rul Sétunees Sia ck, ( snap aya) of the 12th century. It 
is surmised that sinvwe the Tamil work is œ% adaptation 
of Dandin’s kavyadarsa it came to be called 'Tantiyalan- 
karem' end as a consequence the name of the author came 
to be identified with tHe first member of the title of 
the work. According to tradition as. recounted in the 
'payiram' he is considered to be the son of Ambikapati 
son of the great poet Kambar, The fact that this work 
is quoted by Atiyarkkunallar the commentator of Cilap- 
patikaram ond ace the title ‘Aniyiyal' (vide p.32 and 49 
of U.V, Swaminatha Iyer SAPs tees} coupled withthe 
fact of his contempormeity with Kulottunga Cola II 


place his date as 12th century A.D. 


Between the days of Dandin, the author of Kavya- 
darsa (7th century A.D. ) and Rent i, the author of Tamil 
Tentiyaleikaram (12th century A.D.) several Alahkarikas 
have dealt with the concepts of Alatkara Sastra in 
Sanskrit. Udbhata the author of Alehkarasangraha 
(800 A.D. ), Vēnana of Kavyalenk arasūtravrtti (800 die Du) 
Rudrata of Kavyalehkara (800 A.D. ) and Bhoja of Srigara- 
awikase (11th century A.D. ) are some of them who AET 
dealt with the Alañkāras during this intervening period. 
Yet the author of Tamil Tantiyelatkaram has choser to 
adapt Dendin's Kavy adaréa nrabthday because that was 
widely ee for over 400 years down to his period. 


The reason for the popularity of this work may be, apart 


emt A 


Oo 


from its intrinsic worth the fact that it was the work 
of a scholar who adorned the famous seat of learning 

in those days, Kancipuram 60 highly spoken of by Chinese 
travellers and others, The popularity of Dendin's 
Kavyadarsa is attested also by the fact anes ai 

a version of the same in Kemnada, the Kavirajamarga 


te ta dynasty and 
of Nrpatunga (815-875) of the Rae eas yi 


i hasene 
a ET version, Siyrbni of Silameg P 


Sinhalese ruler (831 ~851) and the Al afikareppatala 
of Viracoliyam (11th century) ell of which are earlier 


than this Temil adaptation of the 12th century. 


The author of Kavyadarsa proposes to deal with 
the features of a Kavya (kavyaleksanen) whereas the 
author of Tantiyaleikaram proposes to deal with the 
tani of ceyyul' or kavyalenkara,. This accounts for 
pe re veriations in the latter. Both are divided into 
three divisions, the first dealing with kavya, marge, 
and gunea, the second with ArthSlahkaras am the third 


with Sabdalenkaras end dosas. 


K,A. deals with the greatness of Vak, need for 
a study of poetics, definition and classfication of 
kavya into prose, verse and mixture of both. This sec 
tion is not dealt with in the Tamil work for thez:reason 
perheps that it was not an essential part of a work 
devoted mainly to ‘anit or embellishments of Speech, a 


term which comprehends both guna end elahkara. 


K.A. refers to 'muktaka' 'kulaka' 'koéa' and 
'Satighata' as parts of a 'sargabandha', Tanti Alehkaram 
on the other hand ideals with 'muttaka, kulakan, Tokai- 
nilai and Totarnilai' as types of ceyyul or kaāavyam. 

It may be noted that 'ceyyul’' and savyan! both convey 
the same idea vig. the wouk of ea poet (kavirkarma), 
The first two t pes agree with their counterparts in 
Sanskrit not as parts of a Sargabandha ( sargabandhah- 


garupa) but as independent types of poems, T.A. omits 
the 'kosa', 


'Senghata' 


a collection of disconnected verses and 
a collection of verses in a single metre 
woven round a compact theme as Yaksa! 6 love in separation 
in Meghaduta perhaps because they are capable of being 
brought respectively under Toksinilaicceyyul such as 
Akanenuru a collection of disconnected verses on love 


theme and Kalittokeai composed in '‘kalippat metre dealing 


again with love. It may be of interest to know that the 


commentators Vadighanghalm and the author of Hrdayahgema 
who belong pparently to the Tamil cowmtry refer to 


Dravida Sefighatas (Tamil Tokeinulkal) as examples of 


Sanghata pedyas. 


The third type, Tokai nilaicceyyul may be 
(1) a collection of verses attributed to one author 
eg. Tiruvalluvappeyen (Tirukkural), (2) a collection 
of verses attributed to several authors eg, Ak en anuru 
by Perundeven, Mamulan etc, (3) a collection having 
a common theme eg, Purananuru, (4) a collection des- 
cribing a perticular place like a bettlefield eg. | 
Kalavaghinarpatu (5) a collection relating to a divi- 
sion of time such as winter eg, Karnarpatu (6) a collec- 
tion relating to a particular activity eg. Aintinai | 
(7)acollection composed in one type of verse ety SE PET 
tokei ond (8) a collection having less number of feet 


in verses eg. kuruntokai, 


To accommodate a number of works of the above 
type in Tamil classics of the Sangam age T.A; has given 
this division of poetry which obviously has no paraliel 


in Sanskrit aCe 


The POETY type is 'Potarnilaicceyyul! which 
again has two subdivisions (1) Porul toternilai where 
there is a continuity of sense es gin Tha kavyas like A 
K amb ar amay an am end Jivohacintamani end (2) col totarnilai 
where there is a continuity effected by word like. 
Abhirami Antadi where the final word of a verse forms 
the initial word of the succeeding verse. Since quite 
a number of antadi type of works are found in Tamil 
unlike Sanskrit the need for such a subdivision of 


ceyyul found.a place in T.A. 


Porul totarnilai is further subdivided in T. A. 
into (a) Teruhki piyi end (b) kappiyam. It is the 
Peruhkappiyam that enswers to the definition of mahakavya 
in Sanskrit. Though all types of ceyyul are kavyas in 
the sense of being ts poet's work! still by yogerudhi. 
Porultotarnilai is specially called kavya. 

Peruhkappiyem is defined by T.A. as a poetic 
composition that begins with asir, namaskriyā or vastu- 
nirdesa (valttu, venokk om or varuporul uraittal). 

\idint is one of the 36 laksenas of Bharata and 
an alañkāra porordiie to K.A. and following it T.A. 


Bharata refers to it as what is held by some cs an 


aAlehkara, 
It shall be devoted to the four objects of life. 


dharma, artha, kama end moksa, centering round en ideal 


hero and containing descriptions of mountain, ocean, regions, 


jë 
dties, Seasons, sunrise, moonrise, marriage, coronation, 
sports end games in groves and strems, drinking bout, 
child birth, love in union and separation, council, 
embassy, war and peace etc. The work may be divided 
into sarge, lambake, pariccheda etc. with a well deve- 
loped plot and shail delineat@ appropriate sentiments 
end emotions, 

Cilappatikaran, Menimekalai, Cintamani, Kunda- 

lakesi, and Valaiyapati are Said to be the five i E 
kavyas in dhe. The last two are not now extant. Mani- 
mékalei however deals with dharma end moksa and seldom with 
artha and kama end so does not satisfy the deh aan oe of 
Peruhkappiyam, Cutamani, considered to be a cirukappiy am 
in fact deserves bo be considered a peruhkappiyam as it 


deals with the four purusarthas, 


As contrasted with a mshakavya, a poetic com- 
position dealing with less then four purusarthas is 
called simply 'kappiyam', Under this category are ip- 
cluded a wide variety of prabendhas which number 96 in 
Tamil like ula, parani, matal, pillaittamil, ayruppatai 
etc. which have saws aaa a distinct feature. This 
however is not to be confused with the ksudrakavy as in 
Sanskrit, The author of T,A. has thought it fit to 
Speak of two diet aions of kavya the peruhkappiy am and 
kappiyam unlike Sanskrit rhetoricians in order that the 
popular prabandha types can be accommodated under a 


distinct category. 


These poetic compositions may be composed in 
one or more metrical form or may appear with or without 
intervening prose passages and may contain passages in 
other languages too like Sanskrit or Prakrit. Works 

like Peruntevaygar Bharatam and Takatur yattirai are 


cited as illustrations of campu form, 


The two margas Vaidarbha and Gauda are dealt 
with as in Kavyadaréa with the same gunas that are 
characteristic of them, The ten gunas Viz. cerivu 
(slesa), telivu (prasada), coment Tad ( samata), inpen, 
(madhurya) , Olukicai (sukumarata), utara (udarata) 
uyttalil porunmai( arthavyaktih), kanta (kantam), vali 
(ojas) od samati (somadhi) are considered to be the 


very life breath of Vaidarbha. The Gauda may partake 


of some of these gunas. Beyond this TA, does not 
proceed to comment on the preference of the one over 


the other as Dandin does in his kavyadargéa perhaps 
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because this controversy over the relative worth died 
down in the intervening pericd of over 400 years thet 


separate the two authors, 


Another reason for not expostulating on Gaudi 
in T.A. may be the absence of any such apyvarently cient 
cut mode of writing, the one simple and the other 
bombastic which is possible in a language cultivated by 
the elite like Sanskrit but not so in Tamil which in 
its written form was understood by a mass of 
people end which cannot therefore be a preund for the 
Gaudi style to thrive. This may exvlain why kanti is 
not elaborated in T, A. Dandin in K., å. rofers to the divi- 
sion of prose into katha end ekhyayike which according 
to him has no substance, T.A. too apparently has no use 
for such a classificstion in Tamil and therefore says 


nothing about iti: 


There is no reference in T, 4A. to the kavya- 
sampat -karana perhaps because it was beside the scope 


of the work via. the embellishment of poetry (ani). 


T.A. takes these gunes and Stucn others as 
embėlliishments of poetry (ai) or kavyasya ontaht | 
Sobhad ay ak ah as Sri Jivananda Widgalears. Bhattacheye, 
the commentator of K.A. puts it, i | 


In the second division of T, A. (r orulanisiyal) 


the author deals with the same 55 MEE E as in 


K.A., with subdivisions under some of then. 


While Dandin's K, å. makes only 2 passing ref- 
erence to Sandhyelies, Vithyanhga and Lakso since they 
are described in detail in works in P A a like 
Natyabastra, T.,A. makes no reference to shese restricted 


as it is to a consideration of poetry. 


In the third division l.e. (colluri-~iyal) the 
author of T.A., deals with matokku' (yamak a) of a large 
need wees Division of 'matakku' into ċonconants of 
vallinam, itaiyinam and mellinam (the strong, middle 
and weak) is in accord with the Tamil schere of sound 
A classification of this type is of course 


lasei Tied according 


repetition, 
absent in Sanskrit where sounds are c 
to the place of articulation ( sthana) end effort (prayatna). 


The Citralehikaras in T, A. are understandably 


more elaborate. In addition to Gomutri ‘ent Sarvatobhadra 


of Dendin, T.A, deals with Nagabendham, o~saracyutakam 


etc, which have come into vogue in the Ister period and 


found reflected in later Sanckrit: rhetoric ul works Like 


Prataparudriyem. 


Liv 

In the section dealing with Kavyadosas (valukkal) 
TA. closely follows KA. This section elso deals with 
what is incongruous with deba, kala, kala, loka, nyaya 
and agama the tenth kavy ado 8a of Dandin. This however is 
treated as 'malaivu' (incongruity) a distinguished from 
( valu) ( poetic blemish). While the latter are 'ceyyul 
kurram ' the former are esbsolute dosas. Yet they are per- 
missible according to T.A. in Nētaka valakku (naty sdharmi ) 
where a certain amount of 4 oh % Sandi is allowed in a poet 
praising his patron or God as Gistinct from ulakavalakku 
{icokadharmi ) and pulenerivalakku (poet's usege) where they 
should be avoided at all costs. 


Thirukkurukeipperumal kavirey ar (17th century 
A.D.) wrote a work entitled 'Maran-alañkaram' named aruas 
Nammalvar. He was a native of Rivartirunegari and a 
staunch Vaisnavite. He is also the author of Maranek ap- 
porul. Mrukkurukamanmiy eam, Namperumel, mummanikkovai, 
ete. In writing his Maran alefikaram he has followed 


to some extent Tolkappiyar and to a large extent T.,A. 


The work is divided into Potuviyal, Porulani- 
yiyel, collaniyiyal and eccaviyeal. In the first section 
referénce is made to 'muttakan, kulakam, tokainilai anda 
totarniiai as in T.,A. But the kuleka a unit of two verses 
is called 'Yugsleka kulaka', of three verses 'Sentanika- 
kuleka', of Four verses tkalapikakulaka' and of five or 
more verses ‘kulakam!', In this somsstion it may be of 
interest to note the saying 'Dvabhyem tu yugmakom jneyam, 
tribhin Slokaih videsekam, caturbhis tu kalapam sy at, 
peficabhik kuteka matam,' quated by Jivananda Vidyasagare. 


To the two margas of Dandin, M.A. adds a third 
via. Pancala which lies between the Vaidarbho and Geauga. 


He follows Vamana in this regard. The Vaidarbha is marked 


by ‘ilumen moli end iniya porul (sweet soft words and 
agreeable sense; Ganda is ee by. harshness of sound 
involved meaning, rare diction and scholasticism: Paticala 
is of the middle type. (M.A, Podwr, 78-79) 


While T.A. deals with 35 arthalehkares this work 


deals with 64. He includes suksema (nutpem) under parikara. 


He hes brought under alahkara 'Puttuvil', iraiccipporulkol' 


end ‘porunmoli' which are not in the list of figures of 


speech in T.A. He has added 'tvakaimutal atukku inaiyetukai 


upaya, urucuvai and pukelve atinikaltal' etc, EE they 


are found in use in poeme, Following some other alehkaras 


he hes included 'aiyem' (Sasendehs) and 'teritaruterram' ; 
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following Dandin he has included 'Potuninikuvamai!, As 
against twelve citrokavis of T.,A. he explains thirty ‘two, 


The @abdalefikoras of the Yamaka type (motekku) 
verious permutations and combinations, verses without 
Lebials (Nirottiyam), Akkoaraccutakam, Nagabandha etc. 
are dealt with in the third Section. The fourth section 
deals with the nine valukkal or kavyadosas and the six 
‘'maleivus' as in T. À, i i 


Pihgala Nighantu (10th century) gives a list 
of only 28 alankaras tiz, uruvekem, uvamoai, valinilai, 
etalku, vilakku, verrumai, velippatai, nokky, utkol, 
tokeimoli, mikaimoli, varttai, tanmai, pirarkol, cirappu 
“mat A LA. be : 
ciletai,” molinilai, utanileiķk uveamenavuruvakan, nuvala- 
nuvareci, Talaikkattiyamozhiņ nitaricanan, parattu, orun = 


kiyelnilai, siyom, uyarvu, viraviyal md valttu, 


It may be noticed here that Pihgela appears 
to distinguish varttai from temmai. According to Jaya- 
mohgela commentary on Bhattikavya (X.46) (6.c. A.D.) 
vertta is of two kinds wibdeva ma nirvifista, The 
first is called evabhavokti. If this dobla we accepted 
tanmoi and varttai may be taken to represent these two 
kinds, Or it may as well be that ‘varttai' is a corrupt 
form of avrtti which is suggested by the term 'Corpin- 
varmmileal anit which finds a place in Culameni nighantu 
(16th és). It may be seen that cūlāmani also gives 
the same number of alañkħras except P EE cok variations 
in names, the only material verietion being 'makilcci' 


which occurs in the place of 'uyarvu! of Pingala highantu'’,s 


Yapparuhkealavirutti, a treatise on prosedy pro- 
bably of the 11th century refers to 27 alehkaras beginn- 
ing with rupaka and erdingwth 'valttu', The valinilai 
of Pihfgale is called 'valimoli'; 'marattu in Yapperuhkeale- 
virutti replaces 'parattu perhaps a scribal error. Prof. 
TP., Meenekehiewdaren suriin that the pw¥inted text 
has apparently omitted luvemanavuruveltem' the 28th alenkara 
which if added will bring in line with the number in 
Pingela nighantu, perhaps a scribal error and uyarmoli 
replaces toladkkabin moli of Pihngala, The Y pp aruhnkoala 
Virutti refers the reader to ‘Aniyiyal! for further 
details, This ‘Aniyiyal' must thebePoxe be a work on 
Temil poetiés that belongs to an earlier period now lost. 

The vrtti also refers to four kinds of poets 
(1) eu kavi, (2) madhure kavi,(3) cittira kavi and 
4) vittoka kavi. The first is a poet who dashes off with 


1 


A 


verses impromptt, the second is en’ ideal poet whose - 
verses are fod EEE sweet as nectar and embellished 
with figures, containing at the semetime lofty ideas, 
The third is ee is an adept in’ adopting Y emakas 
and bandhas with more sound than light. The fourth 

is an all rounder who is skilful in employing various 
poetic forms, dramatic dialogues, narratives, stories 


etc, 


Tivakeram, the earliest known Nighantu in Tamil 
(7th century ) gives a list: of twenty eight alenkaras 
which was later adopted by the other Nighantus that heve 
been noticed earlier. This perhaps reflects according 
to Prof. T.P. Meenskshisundaran a Pre~Bandi scheme of 
aletkaras (vide his article on 'A new Tight from Tamil 
on the History of India Rhetoric', = Annals of O.R.I. 
centenary Numwer). ` 


The aleftkaras are given in four groups by the 
author of Tivakaram (a) 1. uruvakam, 2. uvamai, 3. vali- 
matakku, 4. nilainatakku, 5. vilakku, (b) 6, verrumai 
nilai, T, velippatu nilai; 8,.nokku, 9. ul totar, 

10, tokai moli, He ni moli, 12. varttal, i3. tenmai 
$4. pirakol, vaippu (c) 15, cirappu moli, 16, Ciletai, 

1a maruttu molinilai, 18, utan nilaikkūttan, 19, uvemEn es 
vuruvakam, 20, Nuvala nuvarced, 21. talaikkattiya moli, 
22. Nidaricanem, 23, Parāttu, 24. Oruñkiyalnilai, 25, aiyem, 
26. Uyarvu, 27. viraviyal ana 28, vālttu, Dr. T.P. 
Meenakshisundaran is inclined to see in this grouping as 
in Bhamsha's kavy aletikars Some sort of historical deve- 
lopment. As an instance it is pointed out that the first 
group of Tivakaram more or less corresponds to the figures 
given by Bharata vig, upena., rupake, dipaeka ma yemaka 


and Bhamsha's rupaka, upama, euprasa, yamake ond dipaka, 


Probably the second end third groups of Bhamaha 
appear as the second group in Tivakaram, These first 


two groups comprise 14 figures, the Other 14 being given 


in the third Sroup where “as Bhamaha's last group enumerates 


ten more figures which may all form a further development 


later than that of Tivek aram, Dandin adds some more 


figures. The figures of speech given in Tivakerem agree 
partly with those of Bhamaha and partly with those of 


Vaidyanatha De gikar of Dharmapura Adhinan, the 


author of 'Tlakkeana Vilekkem' lived in the 17th century. 
His work contains a section called ‘Aniyiyol' dealing with 


lis 
‘enis' which stand for both gun as and alahkaras, He 
foViows Tolkayppiyar and Dandi in dealing with figures 
of speech, Following Viracoliyen end Tanti Aleikaram 
he also deals only with 35 arthal ehkaras, It may be 
OE ed, that Maran Alehkaram deals with 64 arthalafikaras, 
Tonnul vitakkem 30, candralokam 100, Kuvelayanandsam 120 
end Muttuviriyam 56.. In the sabadalehkara section he 
deals with yamaka and its seven divisions Cittirakkavi 
and its twenty varieties including Gomutri, Nogabendha, 
Sarvotobhadra ond Aksaroacyutak a, | 


Tonnul vilakkam of Viramimunivar, n grammatical 


work of the eighteenth century contains a section called 
Aniy atikaram with two subdivisions dealing with 30 sabda- 
lehkaras and 30 arthaleikaras, In the first the author 
deals with marinilai (matakku). The eight types of 
'Porulkol' are also nadixenied as colliani. He then deals 
with varieties of colmikkani, collect, colloppani, 
tiripiyaiyami, oLukisaiyei, iyaipisaiyeni and semavani 
thus making a total of iF eke Babdaletkaras., He Bew 
deals with thirty arthelohtkaras including citrakavis, . 


In the early part of the nineteenth century a 
work in prose form by name 'oni yilakkenam' was written 
dealing with 102 asthe ati@ens with sulvable wetres 
tions, This is an adaptation of Jayadeva's Candreloka 
with such modifications that are necessitated by the 
Tamil tradition. 

In the latfer half of the 19th century Satava- 
dhanam Muthuswami Aiyohgar wrote a work on Alefikéra in 
verse form dealing with one hundred alankaras omitting’ 
the sakara and samsrsti given in the 'Aniyilakkenan!' 
noticed earlier. It is known by the — title of the 


original Cendraloke of which it is a Tamil rendering. 


In both 'Aniyilakkanam' ond 'Cemmdralokem' seve- 
ral of the subvarieties of alahkaras dealt with in T.,A. 


and M,A. are treated as independent al karas. 


By the close of the eighteenth century Kuvalaya- 
nanda of Appaya Diksita was tronslsted into Tamil under 


the sme title. This Tamil Kuvalayan andam was published 


í 


by the close of the 49th century with a gloss, This 
deals with 120 arthel mmkaroas which include certain vari e~ 


ties of Rasa, hetu, sahkirna and sakara olankaras. 


In the middle of the 19th century Muthuviriya 
Upadhyaya wrote a work on Tamil grammar named after him 


as Muthuviriyam. The fifth section of this work called 


Lid 


aniyatiakaream deals with Collani, porul ani and Ceyyulani. 
Collani deals with marinilai or yamaka md thirteen varie- 
ties of ctttivdemda, Porulani deals with’ the Vaitaruppa 
and kaute neris, the eight kynan of porulkol, (ways of 
getting at the meaning of verses). Valus! and malaivust 


or kavyadosas, 
@ 


Coming to the modern days we find T.E. Srinivasa. 
raghavechari has written 'Tentiyalahkerasaram'. In the 
first section entitled 'Kappiyaviyel' he has added some 
general poetic concepts dealt with by Mammata in his 
kavyaprakasa such as cemporul (vacyartha) akk apporul 
(laksyartha). and kurippuporul (vy ehgyartha), aropa and 
ee ee vyanjeka and vyahgya, uttama,madhyama and 
Citra kavyas, bhavas and rasas with suitable illustrations 
from Tamil usats and vèrses of his own. The second sec- 
tion Neriyiyal deals with Vaidarbha and Geude margas end 
their gunas which serve as olahkaras in a kavya., The 
third section decls with ésbddlatkaras like snuprasa, 


yemaka end bendhas and the fourth with 35 arthalotikeras 


2s in Tent yal ehkaren, The fifth section deals with 


the kévyadosas following Tantialaikaram besides a few 
others, The work concludes with tkavy asonpatkarana', 


referred to by Dendin at the end of the first paricchcoda. 


Kalanilayam K. Rajagopalochariyar has written 
‘Ilakkone vilakkem' which contains a chapter entitled 
'emiyivyal'. He follows in the main Tantiyal mkūrcn. He 
has also added in an attempt to find ilekkana'to the 
modern 'élakkiyam' two new figures (1) Oe Bnet TT, 
corresponding to 'Drematic irony! and (2) Uyarvin vilecit 


or fall from the sublime to the ludicrous, 


Tolkappiyar devotes one section to fuvamai't and 
its varieties, The fact that this Section is placed 
after 'meyppattiyal! may be bikon as an indication af the 
importance given to Rasa theory by Tolkaoppiyar and the 
subordinate plece assigned to figures of Speech. The 
figures like Rasa, are applicable to both '‘akam! or sub- 
jective poetry ond 'puram' or objective poetry. In the 
Akoattinaiyiyal (sut.49) he deals with two broed types of 
Uvamam viz, ulluraişuvamam ' implicit simile) and enai- 
yuvamam (explicit simile). When the upameya is att 
Spelt out but implied and is understood by the reader it 
is a case of ulluraiyuvemem. The rest where it is expli- 
cit is 'énhiyuvamam' the point of similarity may be either 
EOLA? (kriya), payan (phela), vetivu or mey (feature) 


vemom or uru (colour or form), According to Ilampuranar 


lio 


vinei is either vinai or Vinaikkurippu, payen is either 
narpeyan or tippayen, mey is either vetivu or alavu and 
uru is either niram or kunem, co gives another 
typeof simile wherein the greatness or smallness of 
objects of comparison enter into relation with some rasa, 
Thus we have nakai uvemem, avala uvamam etc. Tolkappiyar 
refers to five kinds of uvamappoli relating to action, 
effect, parts, colour and origin. These are varieties 

of ulluraiyuvamem according to Perasiriyar, But accord- 
ing to Tlempuronar upameyépama, enanvayo and abhutopama 

£ oi. under this head, Tolkappiy oar defines simile thus: 
uvamalyum porutlum ottal ventum! ( 3.283) (there should be 
similarity between the standard..of comparison and the 
object compared! md at the same time prefaces it with 
the observation 'uyoarntatom merre ullum kolai! - t upamana 
should be of a superior order'. ee 36 particles 
of comparison in Tamil similar to the upaomavecakascbdas 
Like tiva! tyatha' ete. in Sanskrit. They are fannat, 
opp’, 'nikarppa' 'poruva!' etc. He makes n significant 
observation that the understanding of uvamai is bas@d on 
ripe experience in literature and knowledge of tradition. 
Por, the approprinteness of simile presupposes a knowledge 
of objects, srecificolly associated with the different 
tracts like kurinei (mountai), mullai (forest), marutam 


(plains), meytal (coastal area) end palai (desert). 


When the upamevacaka sabda like t onna’ is impli- 
cit it is called ‘uvamottokai' (luptopama) by Tolkappiyar 
(Tol, Been. 414), ef. ponmeni (ponponra meni = body like 
gold). 


Though Polkappiyar does not deal with figures of 
speech other then upama explicitly, it is clear from what 
he says in Eccaviyal that he was aware of a certein Tap 
of expression which go by the name of Rimta (yatho , 
saħkhya) which is accepted by some aloikerakas as on ala- 
kära for the reason thot there is some charm in the arran- 
gement of certain words in n. porticuler order in conformity 
with another set of words closely related to them in the 


seme order. ~ Dandin refers to this figure otherwise known 
as 'kramna' and 1 saikhyane in his Kavy odar rsa (II. 273). 
Jagennatha justifiably, questions the propriety of ceolling 
‘sabia ickge! ” a figure of speech because it is only a 


wese of absence of ‘apakrama dosa! (lack of order). 
The example cited by Cenavaraiyer for 'Niralniral' 
under 8.405 of Eecaviyel is =- 'macu pokavum' kay peci 


= ; i 4 
nīñkavum^ katipunan mūli” aticil kai tottu tHe took 


fig a plunge in the fragrant water and got his dirtremoved; 
he took his food and got himself free from acute hunger', 
Here 1 and 2 are connected with 3 and 4 respectively, 


The concept of Alliteration f Anuprasa) is counte- 
nanced by Tolkappiyar not however as an alahkara but as 
& feature of prosody. Monai ( rhyme in the first syllable 
of a toot) and etukai (rhyme in the second syllable of a 
foot) are dealt with in sutras 404 and 405 of ceyyuliyal, 

eg. monai: kotai marpir kotai yanum 

kotaiyaip punarntor kotaiy anum (purem. 48) 
etykai: Mayon meya Kotured yulekemum 


ccyon meya meivarai yulekamum (Tol, 
. Akat., 5) 


Besides he refers to muren' or mtithesis which 
is considered to be m alahkara by some rhetoricians in 


Sanskrit under the name ‘virodha', 


The antithesis may be either between words as 
such or sense of words, 
cevvi vaytta cempattirattu 


Vell ai venmari mey pulettoliye 


Here we find the antithesis between the words 
'cevvi'l and 'vellai'’ 

Niroranne cayal 

Tiyorenna vennuranavittanre' (Kusun, 95) 


The antithesis here is between the meaning of 
'Nir (water) and 'tit (fire), 


The iyeipu' referred to by Tolkapoiyar in sutre 
408 of ceyyuliyal comprehends tyamaka' besides allitera- 
tion of sound at the end of a foot eg. paravai makkat al 
tokutirai varavum 3 pantaic ceyti yinrivel Voaravum' 
(Yappervuhikala virutti, 155) 


Simile being the basic figure, which by slight 
variation assumes different labels in. the later period, 
receives greot attention at the hands of 


cians both Sanskrit and Temil, 


all rhetori- 
voLlewd ng Appayya Dik~ | 


about Upama the Beilusi who dons diffe- 
rent roles, the author of 


sita who speaks 
Tamil Kuvalayanendam States- 

Uvamai enņum tevelaruh kutti 

Palvakaikkolem pohkur ap puncintu 

keppiya aratgil kavin perat tõnri 

Ya appari pulavar itayan 

NĪpparu mekileoi puppe. natikkumme, 

Virecoliyam describes upama in its Several aspects 
as ie pettahkuraittal (matter of fact simile) 2s pukeltal 


hid 


f ` -_ 
(presamsopama) J.e palittal (nindopama) A. ponpu (guna) 
5. peyan ( phala) and 6, vativu ( rūpa). 
of uvemai are cited by the author, 


ilivuyearvu, uyarilivu, 


Ten Fanictien 
Oppiluvamai (enanvays), 
Sama, igiena kurru, tokai, 


pide J uralntuvaral, Oruvali orporulmer ceppu, cinaimutal 
oppu and Oppu mearsivu, 


Up oma is defined by the Pant Tanti as a Figure 
wherein there ig Similarity between the pe and the 
other in regord to one or more of 'penpu' (guna) tolit 
(kriya) ma paycn (phala). He gives 24 varieties of 
Upameas viri, tokai, itcravitaram, Bamuccayem, unmai, 
maruporul, pukal, nintai, niyamem, aniyaman, aiye, teri- 
taruterram, Jacl; viperitan, iyamputal, vetkai, pala 
porul, vikaran, moham, abhutam, polavayirpoli, kutavuvamai, 
potunifikuveamai and malai, The upamo ‘hen attced ahead with 
other alofikaras give another eight varieties. They are 
called arputa uvamai, ciletai uvamai, atigaya uvamai, 
virotea uvamai, oppumaikkutta uvamai , tarkuripperra uvemai, 
vilakku uvemai, etu TARY j 


in an ut m 
Maran alohkaram gives 25 varieties Upama and 11 


varieties wherein upama is found in association with 
other figures, Tonnul vilakkam gives ten varieties of 
uvamai like viri (purana), tokai (lupta) itaretara, 


a = 
vViparita etc. 


The above study, which is not by any means 
exhaustive but which has taken note of oniy a few obSer= 
vations of Tamil gremmarians and rhetoricians would seem 
to indicate that even as early as the days of Tolkappiy am 
not to speak of the days of Viracoliyan and others, men 
of letters seem to heve been folléwite a common Literary 
tradition though they have not each of them failed to 
record in their works literary forms and traditions some- 
times marked as in the case of 'tinai' and sometimes 


superficial as in the case of tonis! 
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THE ANTIQU ; 
QUITY OF _ TOLKAPPIYAM. 1 í Y 


K.M, VENKATARAMIAH. 


SOLE AEELIAN = ANTERIOR TO SANGAM CLASSICS. 


‘There are some usages in Sangam classics which do 
not accord to the wmles laid down in Tolk@ppiyam, Some of 
those usages are enunciated below: 


1. Tolkāppiyam Eluttu, S. 62:0 (@) can.... stand 
initially except when it is followed by a ai and =i e , 

Contrary to this rule, words as catai, camam, 
Cekapam are found in Puranantru (st. 1 »14,102), In Perum- 
panerruppatai (4. 217), Maturaikkañci (1.112), Malaipatu- 
kat am Ciy 391) the words cavatti, calm and cmtu hed been 
used, In the Kur al (99 end 112) are found camam and camm., 

2. Tol., Bluttu, S.64: N (%5) is followed by a, e 
or o when it stands initially' 

AS against this rule, Namen, Nemali end Nimiru are 
found in Puram 6,'7T4 end 93, In Akan, Nimiru ed Nemali 
and in Pettinappalai (1,140) amali fina place, 


3. Tol. Bluttu, S. 65: 'Y (=) does not stend 
initially unless it is followed by =. ' 


Opposed to this rule, the word yavenar is found 
in Perumpenarruppat ai and Netunalvatai. Yupam is found 
in Puram st. 15, 

4. The words denoted by fol. Elu. 5.160 11. 1 end 
2. cuttu mutalakiya ikara virutiyunm, ekara mutal vinavin 
ikara virutiyam - the words eommenediie with the demonstra- 
tive root a end i or the interrogative root e and end in 
ìi ~ are atoli, itōli` md etoli. These had become obsolete 
even in Smkam age. 

5. The changes to be undergone by the numeral word 
Nanku is given in sutras 442, 453, 462, 467, 475 of Tol. 
Bluttu; but in Akam st. 104, the word is found to be Nalku 


for which there is no authority in Tolkappiy am. 


6. In Sutras 458 and 447 of Tol. Eluttu, the Sandhi 
rules for onru (one) pattu (ten), niru (hundred), Syiram 
( thousand) and pattayiram (ten thousand) have been stated; 
but the rule for the word koti - ending with a vowel i (33°) 
does not find place, On the other hend in Kural 377 and 
Purem st. 18, the word kōti is found. As Tolkaéppiyar has 
not mentioned the word koti, it may be inferred that the 
word koti was of post = Tolkappiyam origin.* 


*The higher denominations in number may be gleaned from the 
294th sutra in Tol. Eluttu, "The same is the case when words 
ending in ai, sm and pal and denoting number follow." They 
are Tamarai, Veliam and ampal ( Aiwkuruniiru: 281) ;Paripatal 


et, 2-13-14). (Note: r =p ) 


bese: 


a 


7, In Tol. Col. Su. 169, it is stated that Ahrinai 
Iyerpeyar ( -nouns denoting inenimate objects §non-humen) 
may also optionally take the suffix 'kal' (-5s0r) to denote 


palavinpal (ue Neur = neuter plural). 


In partial modification to. this rule, the use of 
‘kal! along with uyartin al (human ) nouns had crept in as 
could be found in Kural 263 and 919 - = Meprelyarakiip and 
puriyarkel. 

B; ies Hadi yerson singular verbs of uyartinai 
take the terminations a an (for masculine) enë al al 
( for feminine) according to Tol. Göle 5.200% 


Contrary to this, in Puram 136 end 201 'an' has 
been used in the first person singular verb: Uraittoenan 
Yanake; Antanan pulavan koytuventeamen. In Kuruntokei is 
found aliyal yane wherein ‘el! is used in the first per- 


son singular (feminine). 


9. 'The third person plural verbs of uy artinai 
that take the termination 'mar' (tej) will end with an- 
other verb! is the rule ordained in Tol.Col.5.207. 

As opposed to,this, we find the tmar' =- ending 
verb qualifying a noun in Purem 362, 

10, The viyehko1 (Swale) or implied sormmend, or 
honorofic command (or the verb in the potential or ( opt ive 
mood) should not be used, according to Tolkappiyar either 


in the first person or inthe second person (Col. 5.226). 


But in Puram St.2, it has been used in the second 
person: natukkinri niliiyar: ‘without terror may you 
stana! (live), ` 

11. The six particles miya, ika, mo, mati, ikum 
end cin are used as expletives with verbs of second per- 
son (Tol, CoLS.274) ` 

But in puram 381, the particle 'mo' has been 
used with the verb of the tst person, Cenmo peruma em 
vileavutai nattu (We shell proceed, 


to our country having festivals), 


illustrious Lord, 


12, The particles mala (in Akam, 16), yala ¢in 
Akam, 39), teyya (in Aifkurmiru, 64), 


a attai (in Puram, 
166), orum (in Kural, 366), À 


icid (in Puram, 272), though 


not mentioned in Tolkép ply eam, have been found used in 
Smegem classics, 


13. According to Sutra 439 ana 455 of Bluttu 


Atikarem in Tol. the numeral 'onru' wili become toru' 


(36 ) before a noun beginning with a 


consonant and tort (+5) before a now beginning with a > . 
vowel respectively. 

But in Tirukkurel we find two instances where the 
restraint had eoeeanvet. In Kural 796 instead of 'orukol! 
Tiruvalluvar had used tor kol', atid in Kural 848 he had 
used 'or noy! instead of 'oru noy'. He cee con- 
strained to deviate on account of the metrical mode of 
the Kural which he employed. 


14. The restrictions in the use of the root va 
‘(to come) and ta (to give) to the first two persons had 
been given in 5.29 of Tol.Col,. 


But this constraint had not been followed in 
Pur am 55 where we find in 'amararkku venri tanta‘ the 


word ‘tat being used in the III person. 


15. The usage with reference to proper names and 
titles had been mentioned by Tol. in 8,41 of Col, Accor- 
ding to it ‘the original name of a person should not prc- 
cede the name of distinction of the same person (if both 
qualify the same person)'. 

Later on this rule had not been strictly, followed. 


16, "Gomparison is divided into four kinds: Compa- 
rison of colour, comparison of shape, comparison of action 
and comparison of effect, Specific particles of comp ari son 
are assigned to each one of them" (vide sutras 12,14,19,16 
of uvamaviyel, in Porulatikeram of Tolkappiyam,. The res- 
triction in the usage of the various particles of comperi -~ 


son beceme invalid even in Sehkam classics. 


As the usages in Sañkam Literature stated above 
heve been found to be in contravention ofthe rules set 
out in Tolkappiyan, it could be observed that Tolkappiy am 
was anterior to the Sehken classics and aiso to the Kural 


of Tiruvalluvar. 


The Sangam classics are posterior to the Kural, 


for we find the Kural profusely quoted in the eight antho~ 


logies, in Cirupanarruppata, Maturaikkatici and Kuriñcip- 
pattu (of the ten idy11e), in Cilappatikaram end in Mani- 


mekalai. 


DATE OF THE SANG AM CLASSICS’ 
The 2nd stanza extemprised in Pur anehure by 
Muraticiyur Mut inaken ar associates a cera ies called 


Perum Corruttyaiesrel with the Mahabharata war: 


a2 


"Alehkulaip puravi aivaroth cinaii 
nilentalaik konta polampun tump ai 
jraim petinmarum porttu kalattoliyep 


perun corru mikupat am aa kotuttoy" 


"Oh, the given, of plenty of provisions till all the 
hundred (kauravas) having gerlands made of gold tumpai 
flowers who had taken hold of the country (of the Pandavas) 
were attacked and killed in the battlefield by the five 


(Pandavas) in fury who were on horses with manes waving", 
(Dr. P.S.S.) 


In Cilappatikaram this munificent act of public 
service in the battlefield connected with the cera king 
had been extolled | (Chapt. 29,5t. 24) in 
the following lines: 

'Oreivar Iraimpatinmar utoenrelunta 
poril peruncoru porratu tamalitta 
ceran poraiyan 

“In the battle fought with fury by the fives (the 
Pdndavas) and the two~fifties (the Kauravas), the corap- 
porsiyen, supplier of food (to both) without discrimina- 
tion", 

The period of the Mahabharata war is said to be 
circa 1500 B.C. l 


A NOTE ON PRRUNCORRUTIYAN CĒRAL VIŞ-AsVIS UTIYAN CRAL 


The following is an excerpt from Ak onanuru 
Stanza numbered 255 the eithor of which was Mamul an ar: 

Marappataik kutirati mara maintin 

tureakkam eytya toyya nellicai 

mutiyorp péniya utiyan ceral 

peruncory kotutta aanrai irumpal 

kuliccurran kulii iruntatiku 
(With undaunted cavalry and having the quality of being 
strong with power of agression, the ancient warrior of 
renown and celebrity reached the heavenly abode and when 
Utiyen ceral distributed large doles of food at their 
obsequies like the devils gathered together, ) 


Stanza 2 of Purananuru by Mureviciyur Mut inak anar 
states that when Bharatawar was waged, Utiyañ ceral supp- 
lied plenty of food to all warriors engaged in war, But 
a Scholar quoting the above said excerpt from Aken muru 
stanza observed that x Utiy en ceral distributed iease doled 
of food in memory of those dauntless warriors who pe rished 
in battle, that what was related in Purananuru should not 
be considered as supplying food to both gant os efigaged in 


battle, that distribution of food in the etual battic field 


could have been a cumbersome service and that the Cére 
king could be credited with hawing distributed food in 
their memory to the devils (?) that gathered at the 
time of performing obsequies or on subsequent memorial 
days. 

Ilenkovatikal, the illustrious author of Cilap- 
petikarem, expressed in plain terms that it was the Cera 
King who distributed food to the warriors in the course 
of the armed conflict and the annotator to Puraneanuru 
stated that the Cera King distributed food till the 
HUNDRED perished fighting. Hence it should be viewed mÊ 
that he conducted a meritorious publie service in the 


theatre of war, on the model of the Red Cross Society of 
the modern age. 


The Cera King of Purananuru - 2 should be distin- 
guished from the Cera King referred to in Ak enanuru~233. 
The Cera King celebrated in Akananuru did indeed semmene= 
rate the antecedant warriors who died inthe battlefield by 
distributing doles of food to devils or to those who were 
employed to serve the warriors engaged in battle. Comme- 
morating the death of undaunted warriors hed also been 
referred to in stenza 70 of Patirruppattu in the homi- 
stich "mutiyerppénittolkateniruttu". Hence the Cera King 
of Akam 235 should not he a cnlltawal with the Cera King of 
the seme name with the atttibute "Peruiicoru.' The latter 
King was credited with the unique service rendered during 
the Bharate war till all the 'Hundred' fell dead in the 
battlefield. B 

One more bate fact should be considered., The Cera 
King of Akam 233 cannot be considered to be a d@scendant 
of the Kauravas to commemorate their demise by distribut- 
ing food to the devils ete. but it should have been the 
duty of the Pandavas to do the rites and rituals a 
morate their death, The Céra King mentioned by Mamulaners 
did not participate in the Bharata war by executing a 


public service; he should be a King of the time of Kamulan ar. 


Mamulener was in the habit of mentioning in his 


poems whenever possible about the prowess or charity of 


Kings and chieftains or happenings of his times that he 


came across or of the news just preceding his age. In 


Akenanuru 65, the Cera King's benevolence had been praised 


in the form of a simile. Therefore we may infer that 


Manulenar was contemporaneous vith th at Cera King. That 


g was no other then the King cekbrated in the 
and the father 


Cera Kin 
ist ten of the Patirruppatu - the Ten-tens 


of Imayaverempan Netuncheralatan who was sung in the 2nd 


ten of the Ten=tens and who lived in the ist century A.D, 


EXISTENCE OF IMMENSE LITERATURE PRIOR TO TOLKAPPIY AM. 





"Brom a study of Tol. it is evident that a wide 
range of literature existed at that time and that a large 
number of grammarians existed long before the author. He 
used the word adriyerka in two places in eluttatikéram" 
(Dr. P.S.S.) 5.316 cane 390, 'Aciriyar' means revered scho- 


lars and such scholers preceded Tolkappiyar. 


Such phrases as 'enmanar pulavar' (Learned men 
say), molipa tonnerippulavar (traditional scholars say), 
enpa ciranticinore (great men opine), tolliyal maruhkin 
Sane ae Ween (it is an old usage), tonriyal marunkin 
ceyyulul uritte (is found in old poetry) and enpa, used 
in abundance, stand as evidences to prove that there were 
vast literary and grammatical works prior to the time of 


Tolkappiyar. 


The King contemporary to Tolkappiyar. 

Tol, Poruh, Puram, 5.5 refers to warriors wearing 
the flowers of the paitewe, the mensews. and atti represent- 
ing the ¢éra, Pandya and the Cola Kings, 

A Sangam poet, Mahkutimarutanar, the author of 
Maturaikkanci (one of the ten idyglis) has referred to 


the prowess of a Pandya King, Nilamtaru tiruvir pantiyan 
uv CX SS5 tele 
Iruperu ventarotu velir cayap 


porutavaraic ceruvenru 
ilahkeruviya varainintic 
curempolnta ikalarral 
uyarntohkiya viluccirappin 
nilantanta parubert 


polantar marpin netiyon 


Waging war on the two famous Kings and the Vēlirs, 
gaining victory over them in battle, 
regions illumined with water-falls, and triumphantly cutt- 
ing through the barren tracts, Netiyon, 


fame had spread far and wide, 


whose name and 
and whose chest was adorned 
with gold garlands, had annexed the countries won (by him). 

The King has also been celebrated in Cilappati- 
karem 11, 18-22, 

Vativel erinta vappakai poratu 

pahruli yarrutan peannalai atfukkattuk 

kunarik kotum kotun katal kolla 

vataticaik a imayamum kontu 


tenticai yanta tennavan 


crossing the mountains-5 


da 


The king hurled his vel ( spear) in the sea dhia, 


not brooking this act of the king, caused to submerge 


within itself the R, Pahruli and many hilly tracts inclu- 
sive of Mt, Kumari. To make good the loss, the King won 


the Ganges and the Himalayas in the North md ruled the 
southern regions, 


This King has been referred to by Panamparanar 
in the prelude or introductory stmza to Pei Spodvem 
wherein is said that Tolkappiyam was expounded in the 
court of Nilanterutiruvirpantiyap. 


It has been observed herein before, that the 
stanza eulogised on Peru-mcorrutiyaficéral belonged to 
the period of the Bharata war and Niletaru tiruvir 
pantiyan ought to have preceded that Cera King. 


In the Ramayana of Valmiki, the capital of the 
Pandyas was said to be Kapatapurem and that it was far 


south of R. Tampraparni. 





Extent of the then Tamil land: In the prelude to 
Tolkappiyam, the extent of the Tamil land during the 
period of Tolkappiyanar was stated as "vatavehkatam ten- 
kumari ayitait Tamil Kurů nallulekam" (Wétikaten in the 
north and Kumari in the south, the land wherein Tamil 


is prevalent). 


Kumari was a river according to Ilampuranar, 
(the oldest scholiast on Tolkappiyam). Another comments- 
tor Peraciriyar, in his scholium to sutra 94 in Tolkap- 
piyam Marapiyal observed thet as Panemparanar has refer- 
red to R. Kumari in the Payiram (prelude) by saying 
'Vapevehk at am Tenkumari', Tolkappiyam ought to have been 
written long before the R, Kumari was submerged in the 


sea along with country called Penal natu. 


During the tme of Ilatkovat ikal 'Netiyonkunram 
end Totiyol pavvam' formed the northern and southern 


boundaries of the Tamil Nadu. Netiyon Kunrem - Venk at am; 


Totiyol pavvan' = Kumari sea. In the explanatory note to 


Atiyarkku nallar pointed out that originally 
Posing the question why 


the above, 


Totiyol meant the river Kumar t « 
as Kumari sea (in the above) instead of 


thet there was the 1st 


it was mentioned 


river Kumari, he proceeded to say 


Sangam in Southern Maturai, thet during that Sangam there 


ant aru tiruvirpentiyan who was one of the S 
end under whose patronage Tolkappiy am 
which 


reigned Nil evan 
scholarly Pantiyas, 


was composed, and that there occured a deluge - 


Go? 


washed off the countries between the river Pahruli and 


the River Kumari wherein lay the countries called el 


tehka natu, el maturai natu, el munpalai natu, el pin- 
palainatu, el kunra natu, é1 kunakarai natu, el kurum- 
panai natu, Kumari and Kollam being the hilly t#acts, 
forests etc, 

In the history of Ceylon by E, Tennent it is 
related that Ceylon. became seperated from India owing 
to a deluge that occured in 2387 B.C. and it may be 
inPersad that the submergamce of Kepatapuram, R. Pahruli 
and R. & Mt. Kumari ought to have taken plece as a 


result of that deluge. 


SOURCE FOR TOLKAPPIY.AM 
In the prefatory stanza to Tolkappiyam are found 
two periphrastic phrases - muntu nulkentu and aintiram 
nirainta . 
Muntunul means source book and Aintiram nirainta 


megans well-read in Aintiram - A Sanskrit gremmar, 


There was also a Tamil grammar called Akattiyanm, 
now extinct, The so called Akattiyam Sutras, now evaila- 
ble, are considered to be spurious by eminent Tamil Scho- 
lars on account of their unsound language and loose dic- 
tion, Though there existed the original Agattiyam then, 
Tolkappiyar was not accredited with the title "Agattiyam 
nirainta", It was probably considered not essential. But 
he was honoured by the appellation ‘aintiram nirainta' 
mainly to indicate his scholarship in Sanskrit cnet the 


then prevalent popular Senskrit grammar Aintiram, 


The information furnished in the prelude - muntu 
nul kantu muraipp ata enni - that he saw (or consulted) ond 
carefully followed the source book or primary work implies 
that muntunul was aékattiyam and that he scrupulously follo- 


wed it. Otherwise the epithet mumtunulkantu wold be 
considered redundant, | 


NOTE ON AINTIRAM: 


In Bopa Deva's Chapter on Dhatu, Indra was refer- 
red to as one of the eight scholars who wrote grammar in 
Sanskrit, 

In Rig Veda Bhashya of Sayana on ! Vakvaiparak 
vyekryt a! Aindiram finds a place, 

In the Sayana's Bhashya on Krishna yajur veda~ 
Taitriye Samhita, Prapatickam I, anuWakem I it is said, 


that as the knowledge of objects governed by grammar was 


jad 


essential, Indra wrote a grammar at the request of the 
celesti als. 

In the Valmiki Ramayena, Uttara kahda 36th Sarga 14th 
sloka, Hanuman hod been credited to possess a sound know- 
ledge of the sastras end hence none could equal him. 
Govindaraja, while emnotating, referred to the Sisto 
as the Aind gravydkarena, Kambar also referred to Hanuman 
a8 ayintiram niraintavan ~ well read in Aindiram (Yutta- 


kentem sk-Vipiteanan ateaikkalappatalam - 42, ) 


| It was Lord Sine who wrote the premier grommar in 
Sanskrit. Indra followed suit and wrote the Aindiran. 
Brihaspati acquired sound knowledge of that grammar. Then 
came Penini and wrote his famous Asthadhyayi with the 


result, that Aindiram became extinct =- so said Bu-stow, - 


Taranath, the Tibetan Historim, has something to 
relate, According to him; Aindiram was anterior to 
Panini; a south Indian brehmin Sabdfa Varman prayed to 
Lord Muruga to bestow him with the knowledge of Aindiram; 
Lord Murugan supplied him with the sutra "Siddho varna 
samem “nay eh" which happenéd to be the first sutra in 
Kat ent fra; one Indra Druva, a brahmin, had mastery in 
the Aindiram consisting of 25,000 Slokes. 


In the biography of Heiun Tsang written by Hoci. 
Li. it is narrated that Heim Tsang prosecuted his Vedin 
studies in the Nalanda University, that Indra wrote his 
rammar in one hundred thousand granthas, that Panini of 
Sal afure abridged it in 8000 granthas and that a South 
Indien Brahmin condensed it into 2500 granthas which 
alone was available in the North for study. 


Cilappatikaram refers to Aintiram as 'vinnavar 
komen vilwmil ~ the excellent treatise of the Lord of 
the celestials. Kovalan and Kannaki accompanying Kavunti 


Atikal were proceeding toa Madurai} a Maraiyon called 


Mat alanp meeting them in the midway, told them that if 


‘they should enter into the blissful Saravana, they would 
be bestowed with the knowledge ofthe great treatise of 
the Lord of the celestials. Kavunti retorting, said 


that the knowledge of Indra Vyakarena would well ‘igh be 


acquired in the precisus Agemas of their Lord Arugan, 


Timea ulsErese one of the four Saive Saints 
a - He ( Siva) gave 


observed “Intirattai initaka intar 
aid in Katha harit 


with delight the Intiran. It is s 


sageram that as Panini was very dull as a student, he was 


expehled from the house of his guru, that, overwhelmed with 


/ * » 
grief, he undertook penance, that Lord Siva blessed Wim 


with sound knowledge of grammar, that he won Katyayana in 


a literary combat and from thence Indire vyækarana lost 


its popularity and became extinct. 
From the statement of Tlanko Atikal and Tirunavu- 


kkarasar, it could be deduced that Aintiram belonged to 


pro=vedic-school of thought and that it had nothing to do 


with the Jaina religion. 
Two sutras of the lost Aindiram are now available, 


"Ata varna samua" -= is found quoted in the commentary to 
Semele Mose: b one Harischandra of the 1st century B.C. 

' Artha patha, Itäyaintkáranam' is another sutra found 
quoted in the Nirtikta vritýtýi of Durgacharya, This sutra 
is also found in a book entitled Kalapachandra by Sushena 


Vidya Booshana. ' 
From the foregoing poragraphs we find, 


4, that Tolkappiyam was anterior to the Safkam 
classics and the Kural, 


2, that the period of the Sank em classics range 
from the period of the Bharata war. 


3, that as the 'viyankol' had been used in the 
2nd person in st.2 of puram (which is said to 
have been composed on the eve of the Bharata 
war) in contravention ve the rule in Tolkap- 
piyem, Tolkappiyar preceded Peruncorru 
utiyanceral pissed in that poem. 


4. that a vast range of literature existed long 
before the time of Tolkappiyar, 


5. that Nilantaru tiruvirpantiyan under whose pat- 
ronage Tol, was written, belonged to the periad 
when R. Pahruli and R, Kumari watered the Large 
country (submérged in the sea), 


6. that the Tamil land (Tamil kuru nallulakam) reg- 
erred to in the prelude, according to the annota- 
tokS, was bounded in the south by R, Kumari, 


‘Te that by a deluge which occured in 2387 B.C. the 
Tamil Country irrigated by the Rivers Pahruli 
end Kumari was submerged in the sea, 


that the epithet 'Aintiram niraintsa' was simply 
to denote Tolkappiyar's scholarship in Sanskrit 
end the grammar Aintiram, which was prevalent 
before the days of Panini, 


9. that the original source book (Mutanul) for Tols 
kappiy am was undoubtedly Akattiyam (though not 
specifically mentioned), and 


10, that Tolkappiya lived in the period long before 
the Bharate war md in the vast tract of land 


before it was submerged in the sea. 


-~;0:0:0:—= 





STUDY OF ALAPETAI & MATTIRAT ‘OF TOLKAPPIY AM 129 
KaM, VENKATARAMIAH, 


MATTIRAL: 


i The quantity of sounds is indicated by the eaa 
Matra in Sanskrit and 'it was compared by the Vyasa Siks 
to a snap of the finger; by the Narada Siksé to the twink- 
ling of the eye; by some authorities to a fash of light- 
ning and the Rg Veda Pratisakhyoa , to anote of the wood= 
cock! ( Sidaheswara Varma; Phonetics}, 


In the chapter on Eluttu (Letters) in Tolkappiyap 
the aphorism no.7 runs as follows:- 
Kannimai notiyena ivve mattirai 


nunnitin unarntor kanta vare 
The first line in the aphorism defines that the 
time taken for twinkling of theeye or the snap of the 
finger is the duration of mattirai; and it is only here 
the word mattirai is mentioned, 
The following aphorisms of Tolkapp iy anar narrate 
the quantity of varied sounds or letters: 
1, Avarrul 
a i u 
e 6 ennum appalaintum 
ò ralapicaikkum kurreluttenpa (3 - eluttu) 
(Of then the five Tatter zim aia eco 
are short sounds which sound one alapu each) 
2, al ue ai 
Ô au ennum appal elum 
iralapu icaikkum netteluttu enpe (4) 


(a Tue ai 5 all these seven long vowels 


sound two aļapu each. ) 
or nivelapiceittal oreluttinre (5) 


(There is no letter which sounds three alapu. ) 
Ae nittem ventin avvolaputaly a 

kutti eLivitel enmanar pulevar (6) 
(If metrical expencies require it, to lengthen 


the sound, a short vowel will be placed after the long 


vowel - so say the Learned. } 
5, meyyin alape araiyena molipa (14) 
( They say that the olapu of a consonant is half.) 
6. arai alapu kuruk al mekaramutaitte (13) 
(The sound m has its duration (quantity) redu- 


ced from half ( alapu) to quarter alapu 


5 
o UJ 
Te alapu ireytu uyirttalum orricai nitalum 
ulavena molipa tans Bee (33) 
(they soy that the vowels and consonants have 


their alapu (quentity) increased. s...) 


8. Oralep akum it anumarunte 
tarnii alai moliveyinana (57) 
(If malysed, in words, (ai) may sound one 


alapu, ) 
9. alapirkotal ent anar moraitte 
a", tivonuvalatu elunty puratticaikkum 


meyteri vali icai alapu nuvenricine (102- 3) 





To denote in terms of alapu is found in antanar' 
marai; that has not been mentioned in this gramar but 
here is expressed the quanitity ( alapu) of the sound (of 
letters) produced distinctly by the air coming out from 
the mouth, 

In the aphorisms quoted herein above, the term 
alapu (or alavu as the scholiast Nactinarkkiniyar would 
have it in tho places underlined) means quantity (of time) 


taken to pronounce the sounds, 


The term al apu 4 ory ty ) has been glosscd as matti~ 
rai either in the colophon introducing the aphorism No.7 
or in the body of the commentary by the scholiast Tlampu- 
ranar., But the synonym mattirai, found in the aphorism 
quoted above, has been glossed by the commentator Ilam- 
pur an ar as 'mattiraikku alapu! (meaning probably measure 
of mattirai) which does not Seem to be correct. Further 
what he meant by the gloss is also not clear. If it 
Should be taken as granted that Tolkn appiyonar used the 
term mattirai,, paraphrase ought to have been 'mattirai-c 
yakiya elapu' in order to denote mattirai as a synonym 
of alpu or) the term which Tolkappiyanar had used 


in all the aphorisms prior to ana after this one (Viz, 


No. 7) in the chapter on letters. 


As Tolkappiyenar hed persistently used the voca- 
ble ( alapu) in their proper places, the Sanskrit techni- 
cal term viz., mattirai which finds place in the aphorism 
No.7 should be replaced by the word ala apu Ay) ond if 


done so, the aphorism would sound ae hee then at present. 


Scholars of repute like Dr, T.P. Meenak shisund ara- 
ner have correctly opined that there existed two Tolkappiars; 
and if this aphorism is perceived through them i+ may pro- 


bably figure to be the expression of a later Tolkappiyar. 


a by 


i es 
The aphorisms numbered 102 and 103 wherein there 
is reference to Antanar marai (i.e. the Veda of the 
Antanars) mention Bhi voosble alapu alone; and the word 
melt wed would seem to be quite appropriate if Tolkappia- 


nar had chosen to use that word in &5 much as he had 
referred to the vedas therein, 


Hence it may be viewed that Tolkappiy enar had 
in mind only the term elapa yoy ) to denote the quan = 
tity of the sound and that either the aphorism in ques- 
tion (No.7 of eluttu) ought to have been spurious and 
interpolated by a later hand or the vocable alapu had 


been replaced by the Sanskrit loan word mattirai, 


There are three. aphorisms in collatikaram where 
the term alapu has been used: 

ULeveneppatta ellappeyarum 

alapu irantanave vilikkufkalai (col.-152) - is 
one of them, 

All the nouns, which are said to undergo modifi- 
cation in the vocative case, increase the quantity of 
vowels when they are used to summon persons or objects 
at a distance, 

Here the gloss of Cenavaray ar for olapt'is: l 
mattirai. 

The first line of col,281 is irealapu icaikkum 
iruti yil yir - the vowel that sounds Ew alapu duration 
and which cannot be word final. Here too the gloss of 
Cenavaray ar gives mattirai as the aynonym of alapu. 

Aphorism no. 286 is: 

‘irruninric eikkum eyen iruti 

kürruveyin oralapu Eke uritte! 

F that sounds at the end of a 'metrical' line 
may sound one alapu, Here the scholiast glosses alapu 
as mattirai. l 
| But te are surprised to find the term nattirai 
at the beginning of a narration of the subject matter 
of ceyyuliyal, the chapter on prosody in Porulatikeram, 
the third part of Tolksppiyam. The original term alapu 
in all probability has been replaced here by mattirei 
and the scholiast Perasiriyar has taken enormous pains 
to explain the relevancy of the word mattirai occuring 


at the beginning of the narration. T seys py 

ff tan ore erou BI 13 DEY Po Wns 08) (> BES OH ws Ly ov 

i As &aGCS nears oT ELT DI ass! © 8 $e ae 2 tong 

o? P uf) 2} RE to n 8 PMD morn. Hay onf He is aY 
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E g 


Í ej 
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(By mattirai is meant - of the mettirais assigned to the 
letter, the measure ( alavu) inter mingled in meirin com- 
positions; he related mattiroi of mattireai as mattirai, 

We have deduced thet by the words mattirai alavum (found 


at the beginning of the next aphorism). 


How this explanatory note could be clear and 
convincing to the reader is not perceivable. What the 
words mattiraoiyatu mattirai (which ere declined in the 


sixth case) denote is also not clear. 
The initial words of the next aphorism (vis. 


mattirai alavu) 2149mg wor] 2 have been pa ee by N 
" ong Qm o & m nw OV DGN A M51 EPO A wT POG 


VEE HAY CAPE uj Pm0 gh OPs COGPRI 


aS) 9 Mvmt (uyir alapetai), 


WO 41] Y OT oor 1 @ er HEO0G MOm) ANP VdE-OPWY D 
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To make confusion more confounded, it may be rendered 
into English as below: - | 

"Measure of mattirais following in succession 
in¢termingled in poetry is termed tmattirai alavu' ----- 
eh O E a after mentioning mattirai, by mentioning 
mattir noi alavu, he (Tolkappiyanar) meant the measure 


made intermingled with mattirai". 


The gloss is not only obscure and confus?®& but 
also unintelligble, The commentator had indeed Laboured 
hard-to give a comment but miserably failed. Hence one 
is oblinged to guess the real text and substitute the 
proper word in those two places, The word mattirai may 
be replaced bytyrtGV(alapé) in 313 and in aphorism 314, 
the hemistich tanhia yalavum' may be conveniently 
chemged to alapin vekaiyum Aer jiro ngu ù (The word Ban Ay, 
(vakai) should be added to the first word also as it has 
been added to the second term eluttiynl). 


The intwepidity and validity in thus chenging (or 
tempering with) the accepted version will indeed be 


challenged, In view of the explanation given above, the 
chenge has become inevitable, 


One more factor has to be considered, 

The lengthened (or ultra long) vowels are termed 
The term alapetai may lite- 
rally be translated by 'the quantity cineca or leng- 
thened.'! Here the terminology — ory (alapu) means 
quantity. in the aphorism Orralbetuppinum arrena molipa 


Y ’ wy- e= 
(So mnawGe D aay ap) 7 -No.330 of Porul at ik aram) ; 
wo Do 


the consonants becoming extra long is mentioned ond here- 
in also the term elopu (amy) is employed, The aphorism. 
' alapelin avaiye alapetaittotaiye (no, 4.09 ) - A Dv r 
aeri Ew DAAD mG defines a metrical excellence 
called SFI Oums SON ere alopetai totai (which. is the 
repetition or resonance of protracted or ultralong vowels 

at the beginning of each line of verse), 


Further the initial word of the ephorism (No. arg 
defining the texm Cm GY nokku) is mattirai ana the dili- 
gent magic hmd thet set the stylus to interpolate was 
able to succeed here also, Easy it is to replace it by 
the fittest word alapu tay). 


From the foregoing discussion we perceive: 
1, that the ter 'alapu' finds place in ten apho-= 
risms in Tolkappiy em eluttu., in three places 


in col. and in one place in Porul (No. 409); 


2. that the term 'mattirai' is found in one 
aphorism in eluttu ond in three places in 
Porudh; 

or theab tie ultra long or protracted sound is 
referred to by the term 'alapetai' which 
Stands to prove clearly the facts that 'alapu' 
is the proper Tamil term to denote the unit 
of quantity; 

4, that the scholiasts have been correlating 
inittivni® ith Illapu’! and the gloss t'matti- 
raikku alavu' eng Sona BGT Y seems to be 
far from being relevant; 

5. that Tolkeppiy anar would have employed the 
term talapu!l alone in all phces; 

6. that ihe vocable 'mattirai' should have been 
interpolated by a later had; and 

7, thet the term 'mattirai't can be replaced with 
confidence by the term ' alapu! which alone 
could have been employed by Tolkāppiyanar. 
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ALAPETAI - PLUTA (PROLATION OF SOUNDS) 
iot Do E A 


ALAPETAT IN TAMIL: 
Ai uco are called Kurreluttu or short vowels 


and sound one alapu or matra each. 
s 


Ziwue aio and au are called netteluttu or long 
vowels and sound two matras each. | 

There is no letter which sounds three matras. 
(Muvala picaitta Loreluttinre - Tol, Blu. 5.). 

But to “lengthen the sound, a short vowel or vowels 
should be added after the long vowel eccording to the quan- 
tity required, 

Exemple: & a ; 1 i; ū u (Nittem ventigavvala putaiya, 
Katti gliutel eymapar pulover: Tol.Blu.6). 

The short vowel appended to the long vowel (viz. 
a i u as the case may be) is designated as alapetai and it 
is considered as 2 separate sound. In sutra 41 of eluttu 
Tolkappiyanar says that the short vowel corresponding to 
its long vowel will stand after the long vowel to supple- 
ment the sound needed (Kunricai moli vayin minricai nirai- 
kkum, nettduttimpar otta Kurrelutté. ) Further in Poru- 
latikaram 8.329, it is said the alepetai will also be 
reckoned as acai Wwe) syllable separately which confirms 
that the short vowel (following the long vowel) alone is 
alapetai, Take a word Mal. The first letter is ma and if 
the vowel therein is prolated, Mal become Maal. The 
short a (after the long à) is alapetai, 

In addition to supplementing the sound needed 
(s.41) the prolated vowels may still more be prolated when 
the nouns are declined in the vocative case, There are 
four aphorisms in Tol, Col. vilimarapu, first dealing with 
nouns ending in i (Ñ) s.125; the second shout the nouns 
ending inch en (an) (5.135); the third about tho words 
with ý ar in the end (s.141) and the fourth about those 
ending in & 1 and om l (s.149), 

1. 4 LEG) (Toliii) - 6 friend. Here the final vowel 

(3|) i in Toli did not change to i but one or more &)i 

has been added, Toli becomes Toliii in the vocative case. 
a is an instance of short vowel becoming alapetai). 

2 n Kilan (owner or propri 

aie a the vocative =. ° _— — Deroy 
3.450 Cirar (Youngsters) becomes Pryd ciraaar. 


4. Lane) Mal ( Vishnu) becomes Lan Orc} Maaal and Cot 
( illustrious man) Vel becomes Caste ~A Veeel, 


Further, according to Tolkappiyam Col.152 "all it 


nouns which are said to undergo modifications in the 
vocative case increase the quantity of the vowels when 
they are used to summon persons or objects at a distenco". 

"The coalesqnce of final md initial letters is 
called sandhi" In sandhi a short vowel is inserted after 
a long vowel in certain places according to Tolkappiyar. 
From the commentary of Peraciriyar to 8.329 of Tolkappiy om 
Porul, (i.e. S.17 of the chapter on prosody), we learn 
that alepetais are of two kinds =~ natural and artificial 
or contrived, that in sandhi there would occur alapetni 
em that such oceurtence of short vowel after long vowel 
in sendhi may also be termed alapetai, Such alopetois 
are enumerated below: - 

1. Tol, Blhuttu. 8.214: The final 'a' ofwa) pala 
is sometimes lengthened incompound words in 
poetry. 
paleam cifaam for pala cila 

2. 5.224: In unmaipittokai (dvandva compounds) 
made up of two words of which the former 
member ends in a, a is inserted after it. 
ira + pakal = iraappakal. 

3e 5.227: ‘at is inserted after the standing 
word if it happens to be either a word end- 
ing in 2 with a short vowel preceeding it 
or a Single lettered word aie 
Pala + kotu = palaakkotu 

Ko + kurai = Kaekkurai 

4. 8.262: If the standing word ends ings lu, 

u may be lengthened to u and another 'u' 
inserted after it.Palu + pal = paluuppsl 

5. 8.268: tut inserted after the standing word 
if it happens to be either a word ending in 
tt with a short vowel preceding it ora 
single lettered word. 
utu + kurai = utuu k kurai 
P + kurai = tū u k kurai 

6. 8.273: °' e and o eevee shoud at the end of 
nouns; they stand so only in the verbs of 
second person except when they are used as 
particles to denote certainty and superio- 
rity respectively. 
ee: o o: verbs of second person 
ee konten; o o kontan; particles - Itaiccol 

7, Se278: & will be followed by e (in case rela- 
tion Sandhi) : Gekkottil 


8. 8.293: The same is the case in case relation 
sendhiy when the standing word end in 0 ps 
when it stands in è and there o follows o. 
Ookkatumai. 

Some consonants have their quantity increased if 
metrical exigencies require it. Though this is not ordai- 
ned in the Moli-marapu after the sutra No.41 dealing with 
the prolongation of vowels, Tolkappiyar refers in 58.330 
of the chapter on Prosody to consonants having their quan- 


tity augmented, For instance, Kon Dors is augmented, as 


‘ © L a a 
ne more consonant is added. 
K Onn A xo] ova] Leece O 


Po i—i] 


Tolkippiyar has also made a passing reference to 
orralapetai ( augmentation of consonants) in the aphorism 
numbered 33 of Bluttu. 

When (the diphthongs) ai end au are prolatcad, 
they are represented by one or more (@) i after ai and 
(2) u after ou, (42 of Bluttu) 

Ss B) aii and au: g s12— 

In the chepter on prosody in Tol. Porul. there 
are three aphorisms on this subject: 

According to 329, the words forming metrical foot 
having prolated vowels are resolved into elements and the 
long vowel (the component part of the foot) and the short 
vowel (i.e. the prolated symbol) following it are counted 


as distinct individual syllables in prosody. 


ILLUSTRATION iHe aa : here a g) is one syllable and the 
ane Sign 'a' is another sylleble., In func katana, 
kata is one syllable and the remaining (<27) a is enother, 
InViNcyong Pataakai, pata is one syllable and the prola- 
ted symbol ‘a! united with kai Le Ce pcm R akai is taken 
together as another syllable; and so on (Tol. Porul, 329). 


The word forming the metrical foot having the 
augmented consonant = ; i. j j 
orralapetai is also s@anned like 
the prolated vowel in metrical exigency (Tol,Porul. 330). 
In the metrical line, | 


v 3 t a ' 
bS Le Domoa Ar CaL 
Kann tannnenak kantum kettum 


the first two feet contain augmented consonants, In the 
first foot kam D olay eT kanam is one syllable and the 

remaining gyn (the augmented consonant ) is another sylla- 
ble, (In the second foot tannena, LTT oan, the consti- 


tutent part, is not considered as divisible like the 


first foot and the whole pert is taken as one syllable. 


According to Tolk&ppiyar's aphorism in eols 287 5 
the vowel au : in the opinion of the scholiast Cenava- 
raiyar, or the long vowels exclusive of’ au’ as ee by 
Teivaccilaiyar differ in meaning when lengthened (or 
prolated) and the meaning will be determined ‘the difference 


in the tone of the speaker. The meanings denoted are 


superiority, disagreement etc. 


i 


It would further be seen that alapetai would 
cause a difference in meaning að evidenced in the usage 
of Tolkappiyar, Tolkappiyar's aphorism 6 line 2 runs as 


"kutti eluutal", Herein ‘elu' has become eluu,’ thereby 


effecting a ahenee in the meaning also. 

ot(e elu is 3 om Peg ten vinai (verb denoting the 
direct action of the egent). 21 (Go—eltu is SID aNs 
pira vigai (causative verb) (Reddiar - eluttu, 16.) 

In addition to supplementing the sound needed 
(in verse), Tolkappiyar says (in 33 of eluttu) that 
vowels end consonants have their quantity increased in 
music in consonance with the authority ordained by the 


euthors of the texts on Music, 


Alapetai Vanam: The rhythm in poetry are veried 
end vamem is one, Vannams are twenty in number (Tol. 
Porul. 525) end alapetai vannam forms one among them. 
Harmonious recurrence of Bock with prolated vowels (uyira- 
lapetai) or of sugmented consonants (orralapetai) in 


verse is termed alapetal vannan (5.531). In 


Maraa malarotu viraayp paraam - we find 
regular sequence of prolated vowels in the tst 3rd end 
4th feet resulting in barmonious rhythm. So also in 


the line 


y A pari Narg 
Airt ba snaeyed BGE EAA 
K ann tannnenak, kantum kettum' 


the augmented consonants in 1st and 2nd feet add to the 


pleasing nature of the rhythm, 


PLUTA IN SANSKRIT: 
Panini says (I~2=27) ta vowel whose time is that 


of short u, long u and the prolated u is called hrasva - 
short, dirgha-long, and pluta~-prolated'. This sutra 


@efines the three kinds of vowels according to their 


matra. (The letter u has been taken to illustrate the rule,) 


The vowels having one mātr of measure is short, having 


two matras is long, and having three matras is pluta 


wos 


Cr 


Prolated (or protracted) vowels arg tnd sale 
vp tha diame 5 (3) Bie STRA HO Za Tg ANG, 
Sometimes we sind VAG lagi) instead of TT 3 or aN a 
(Az w) instend of (au 3). (A sanskrit gremmer by PF, 

Max Mueller ~- para ~= 25.3). 

 Põnini has spoken st, length on this subject i 
sutras 83 to 108 in chepter 2 of Book VIII of his asfoan- 
yayi. The various points found therein are given below: - 

The vowel in SWAT] (6 -dm) is pluta in the 


~ 


beginning of a sacred text (87). 


03m agnimile purohitan 
` w R 
For a sacrificial work SIT aH (53m) is substituted for 
the final vowel with the consonant if any that may follow 


it, of a sentence (89). 


In answer to a salutation (with one exception), 
the last vowel of a sentence becomes a pluta ( and gets 
the accute accent). The final vowel of a sentence Becomes 
a pluta (end acute) when used in calling a person from a 


distance (83 and 84). 


Fat’ 


Ig (n$) at the end of æ answer to a question 


may optionally be a pluta (93), 


When the words = hai mIa he are employed in 
addressing a person from a distence, there. the hai and he 
elone get the piluta ( and accent) -85,. (In this sūtra hai 
and he are repeated*Hence it is presumed that the prola- 
tion takes place even when hai and he do not stand at the 


end of a sentence. ) 


The vowel of ZY (yen becomes pluta in a sacred 
text when it is employed in a sacrificial work { but not 
in simple recitation) -88, 4 MKH (ve 2 yajamehe). 
The last vowel at the end of mmtras called yajya, when 
employed in sacrificial works, is plute ( and has the newts) 
‘There are some yajya hymns consisting of several sentences. 
The final vowel of every sentence would have become plutea, 
in such a hymn. To prevent it, the word anta is used, in 
this sutra so that the final vowel of the hymn at the end 
of all, becomes pluta) - 91, In an order given to Agnidhra 
priest, the first syllable as well as the succeeding | 
syllable is pluta (92) (In a yajna, the principal priests 
are four: AdhMWaryu, Udgatd, Hota and Brahm&. Everyone of 
these has three subordinate priests under them, Aenidhra is 
one of the subordinate priests of Brahma. The duty of 
Agnidhra is to kindle the sacrificial fire, In ea summons 


on call made by the Adhvaryu, who is the Director of cere- 


— | y l 
monies, to the Agnidhra to perform the functions of l i 


es & 
Agnidh, both syllabbs become pluta) 


"When a person has demonstrated the untenable- 
ness of another's assertion, and then employs the said 
assertion by way of taunt, reproach or reprimand, then 
the first syllable of such a Sentence becomes pluta! 
-94. The end syllable of those Sentences is pluta which 
denote acts of reflection (or balancing) between the two 
alternatives) -97). This is confined to Vedic litera- 


ture. In the common Speech, the end vowel of the first 
alternative is only pluta (98). 


ehirnu. rajjurnu ~ Is it a snake or a rope? 
4 


The end syllable of the sentence which expresses 
assent or promise or listening to, is pluta (99). 
The end vowel of en interrogative sentence or a 


sentence denoting admiration is pluta (100), 


Of the two vocatives of the same form stmding 
at the beginning of a sentence, the end vowel of the 
first becomes pluta ( ma svarita), when envy, prise, 
anger, or blame is expressed (103). (Note: The vocative 
is doubled by VIII - 1-8, This sutra ordains pluta there. 
According to VIII - 1-8 vocative at the beginning of a 
sentence, is repeated, when 1 envy, 2 praise, 3 anger, 

4 bleme, or threat? is meant by the speaker. The first 
word becomes pluta (as well as gets svarita accent) by 
VEII~2-103 in the case of the first four; in the case of 
threat, the second word becomes pluta by VITI~2-95, The 
vocative in the middle or the end of a sentence is not 


to be repeated. ) 


When an error against polite useee ié censured 
or when a benedicgtion or bidding is intended, the end 
syllable of a finite verb becomes pluta ( and svarita) 
if this requires another sentence to complete the 
sense § 104 § 

When a question is asked, the end vowel of all 


the words of a sentence becomes (svarita and) pluta (TOB). 


Ix forming the aks! of the diphthongs ( ai) ray 
and are their 4 i ad ui get the pluta (106) ( The 
pluta ordained by VIII-2-84 when applied to si amd aun cause 
the prolation of the last element of those diphthongs 
namely i (J) and u er The sas eas literally means; 


if u3 are pluta of the diphthongs’ ai and Si au. The 


urt.“ 


4i 


letters ai and au are compound letters consisting of 
a+ iam a+u, 7 may be token as having one matra 
end J iend Su one one matra, then se mes and “3S 
will have two matras; end the whole q ai andSy eu will 
have three matras. But according to Pateňjali, this 
pinta of Ù ai maS elt has four matras. EE a+ i 
end 4+5 a+ u each has one matra. The pluta of 3 u 
and g i will have three matras, Hence S\+ ce ond 
s+ Se or the whole has four matras. According to 
this view the pluta of the diphthongs may have four 


matras also”. 


According to VIII-2-107 when the diphthongs 
are to be prolated at the end of a word, the diphthong 
is resolved into its elements the first portion) a 
is prolated and $ or è (i ox u) added as the case 


may be, 


Bia ot TOLEN agu 

In his 'History of Grammatical Theories in 
Tamil on page 36,Dr. P.S5S.5. writes as follows: 

In Menuemrti there is a liné" Akarascasya 
namnonte vacyah purvaksareh pluta" (M.S.2,125) in 
connection with the use of pluta in pratyabhivadana, 

This is interpreted by some commentators that, 'a' is 

only upalakshanem here and it means that the final sylla- 
ble of the neme of the person who prostrates himself be- 
fore anotger should be pluta in the blessings offered by 
the latter in the sme way as is said by Panini (ie) if 
Devadatta is a dvija and prostrates himself before another, 
another should say ayusman bhava Devad att aa; etc. But 
Haradatta, the author of Padamanjaci, a commentary on 
Kasika Vet ti, interprets the same line in a different way. 
The final syllable should be pluta and an 'a' should be 
added to it at the end, Hence the praty abhivadena should 
be in the form t ayushman bhava Devaddatt az a. Similarly 

if two persons Senin end Pinakepani are at a distance 

and they are called, the forms that should be used in the 
vocative case are Sambhog and PinakapanegX in the opinion 
of Panini and Sambho 3 a and Pinakapane 3a in the opinion 
of Haredatta, Similarly if they are not at a distance | 
the form that should be used are Sembha 3u and Pinek apana 34. 
according to Panini (8.3.107) and Sembha3ve and Pindka- 
panasya according to Haradatta,...From this it is evident 


that there were two schools as regards the use of pluta. 


"As the Rg Veda Prātiśākhya points out, pluta 
occurs only three times in the Rg. Veda; in the white 
Yajur Veda, it occurs only 7 times according to the 
statement of Amoghanantini siksha; in the Atharva Veda 
re“ to cea: Ge ann 17 omegi in the Taætttiya 

My , according to Arnya Siksha, it occurs 16 times," 
(Critical studies in the phonetic observation of Indian 
Gremmarians-by Siddeshwar Varma). 


The prolated vowels have scanty importance in 


practice! and they are not commonly met wit hlin classical 
Sanskrit, 


Here under is the compendium of the salient facts 
mentioned abovei- 


1. In Tamil there is no vowel which stunds 
three matras but in Sanskrit the pluta or 
prolated vowel has three matras. 


2, In Temil lengthened vowels are shown as aa 
etc., the long wowel followed by its short 
vowel; but in Sanskrit the pluta is indi-__' 
cated by the figure 3 after the vowel as 2) 3 
ed! 

J. While in Senskrit all vowels could be pro- 
lated, in Tamil the long vowels alone could 
be so and occasionally the matra of short 
vowels could be increased. 


4, When the diphthongs are prolated in Sanskrit, 
the diphthong, is resolved into its elements, 
the first portion is prolated and then is 
or BS u are added as the case may be. At 
times the last element gets the pluta., No 
such varied ways are found in Tamil pertain- 
ing to the diphthongs. 


5, The quantity of consonants are also increased 
in Tamil but it is not so in Sanskrit, 


6, It is said that in Sanskrit the piluta does 
not create a contrastive meaning. But in 
Tamil occasionally the alapetai will cause 
difference in meaning. : j 


NOTE: The Bnelisheé version of Tol. Eluttu by Dr, P. B.5. 


Sastri end the Asntlanyayi of Panini, ‘edited and 
translated into English by late ‘Srisa Chandra 
Vasu have been quoted without restraint wherever 


needed. 


i4] 


TAMIL-SANSKRIT : SIMILARITIES AND: 
DISSIMILARITI 
GRAMMATICAL HBBCULLARITIES & FEATURES. ee 


K.M., VENKATAR AMT AH. 


Prayoga Vivekem is a grammatical treatise in Tamil 
wherein "Tamil is analysed from the peint of view of Sans- 
krit". The author of this grammar, who lived in the 17th 
century, was one Subrdhanya Dikshitar and he was an erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit & Tamil. "Prayoga Vivekam serves as 
a dictionary giving the meming of Tamil.technitel terms 
in Sanskrit and of Sanskrit technical terms in Tamil with 
examples in both languages". This work contains 50 Karikas 
in Temil with eleborate and extensive explanations from 
the pen of the author. In Kariks 49 he discusses the 
difference may not be 1/1,00,90,000 which is a gross exa- 
egeration; the verbal suffix denoting ‘'tinai' ond the 
verbal suffixes denoting masculine gender od feminine 
gender are not found in Sanskrit, while the case sign for 
the nominative and the three genders are not found in 


Tamil, 


Tamil grammariens designate vowels by a beauti- 
ful metaphor, as yir or the life of a word; consonants as 
mey or the body; and the junction of a vowel and consonant 
(the syllabic letter) as Uyirmey or mimated body" (Cald- 
well). The syllabic letter is not found in any of the 


Indo-European Language. 


In Sanskrit the term for the vowels is ac or 
Svara and the consonants hal or vysnjonoe, "Prom a grama- 
tical point of view, the Sanskrit system of vowel is 
really far more true then thet of Greek, German or my 
other Aryan Lenguage" (Max Mueller - The Study of Sanskrit). 
Every consonant is sapposed to be followed by a short g; 
but if followed by any other vowel it is pronounced with- 
out the inherent 'a'. 

Kuril ( short vowel) is hrasva; ned it (long vowel) 
is dixrghe ond alapetai (extra long vowel) is piluta (pro- 
lated or protracted vowel). 

Ai and au are termed sandhyokarcs =- diphthongs. 

A short vowel lests one mora duration (matra or 
alapu) md the long vowel lasts two moraes 


The Aytom may be equated according to some with 


the Sanskrit Visarga 147+ is half vowel and half consonant 


and pronounced like a guttural 'h' according to Coldwell. 


When the syllabic letter uyirmey is articulated, 
the sound of the consonant is followed by that of the 
vowel (~-meyyin valiyatu = uyirtonru nilaiye (Tol. Ely. ) 
and when ee is indicated by only a sign, Further 
the matra (duration) of Uyirmey is that of the vowel 
only (Tol, - Bluttu - 17, 18). 


The custom of regarding certain vowels as 
long and certain others as short is found in nall Indian 
languages and is indispensable, though Daniel Jones in 
his book "n outline of English Phonetics" (P.109) woulda | 
view it to be wnsatisfactory. In all probability, he 
is ignorant of a number of words begimning with short ond 


long vowels giving different meming,as shown hereunder: « 


Tamil: Pol - Tooth Pal -~ Miak 
Pub - Soar Pun - Ornonent 
Mon - King Man - Deer 
am - Beauty am - Yes 
Kol ~ Stone . Kal - leg 
Sanskrit: Phalam Phalan 
Men (Monas) Man (to 


me asure ) 


"Ihe quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a 
verbal root is formed directly end without any extraneous 
addition, into a noun. The following Tamil exomples of the 
lengthening of each of the five primary vowels will suffice 
to illustrate the usage: 


From Patu (“4 ) to suffer is formed patu (Und) 
Qa suffering 


"O win (dsm) to shine i min (981) a star; 
j sutu (R t ) to burn j sutu (E) he ot 
" peru (QUY) to obtain €" peru WOD g 
; mea — NOPO . aaa 
: ceive kol CHT) recep~ 
tion. 


One would be aware of the existence of n 


| y Similar 
rule in Senskrit e.g. Compare vae ~ to speak with väk 


& word: mar (mri) - to diewith mara . dewth, (Caldwell- 
P.213), 


A : 
cH w 2% (a, i Ui = these three are demonstratives, 
t t 4a J 2 
a 26 the remote, tit is the proximate ond tut the medial 
demonstrative, 'The denonstrative basi (6A) is the common 


property of the Indo-European and the Dravidim language.® 


The twelve letters (begiming with =} ta!) ending 
with %oq (au) are called 2 oer (uyir) ( Tol. Elvttu,9). In 


t i cri D a i 
he same manner in Sanskrit Natya Sastra it is seid 


"Akaradyah Swarah jfley ah aukarant ah caturdagoa" (P.S.S. 
Eluttu. P.18 fene) 

Ihe eighteen letters beginning with 'k' and end- 
ing with (n) oF are called 'mey' (Tol. E, 10) Likewise it 
is said in Sanskrit Hakarantani K&dini Vyatijanani? 

The quantity of a consonant: is half a matra 
(mora) says Tolkappiyar in EBluttu, 11th Sutra. In 


Thaithiréya PratiSakhya(1.37) it is said 'Hrasvartha 
kalemvy eanjanam", 


The nature of consonmt Symbol is that it is 
provided with a dot. (Tol, Eluttu.15). In Sanskrit the 
consonants that and a word is shown by a Symbol, 


k ct t p r* are called valleluttu Surds-hard 
“eonsonants; 


ù m 
nn n nm a are called melleluttu - Masals - 
Soft consonants; 


yrivil are called ifaiyeluttu-Liquids Semi 
vowels Consonants; 


*ro(r) in surds md n (et) in nasals are absent in 
sanskrit, 
The Tamil alphabet has the first and the last of 


the k c t t p vargas or series of consonants, 


"In the first or guttural row, the Tamil alphabet 
adopts K and its corresponding nasal h (ti) omitting kh, 
g & gh; in the sefond or palatal row it adopts ‘c!' and 
its corresponding nasal n omitting ch , j and jh; in 
the third or cerebral row it adopts 't' (ue ) and its 
nasal 77 n omitting the th d, and dh; in oe fourth or 
aental row it adopts t and ite nasal n (a e) omitting th, 
d & äh; in the fifth or labial row it adopts p and its 
nasal m omitting ph, b & bh Thus the Tamil alphabet 
omits not only the aspirated but also the soft md sonant 


letters", (Caldwell p.131). 


As Dr. Raghavan would put it, "Gomparatively 


speaking the Sanskrit language may be considered to be 
ally pappers in its sound system than others. 
which strikes one 


more phonetic 
The chief features of i fsound system, 
speaking other Indian languages, is the different conso- 
ing soft and hard, aspirated and non-aspirated 


Sanskrit has a 


nants hav 
varieties, Consequently when spoken, 
sonorous effect and by the wealth of its sounds ial 
adopt its diction in the hands of gifted speakers or 


writers, to different enotional contexts". 


To quote Arthur A. Nacdonell (p.14), "T+ not 


only represents all the soundsof Sanskrit Languages but 


iät 
it is arrenged on a thoroughly scientific method, the 
simple vowels coming first, then the diphthongs and 
lastly consonants in uniform groups according to the 
organs of speech with which they are pronounced......, 
We Buropeans on the other hand 500 years later and in 
a scientific age still employ an alphabet, which is not 
only inadequate to represent all the sounds of our lan- 
guage, but even preserves the random order in which 
vowel and consonants are jumbled up as they were in the 
Greek lantak of the primitive Semitic arrangement of 
3000 years ago". 
"More than 1000 years before the flourishing of 
the Persian Empire, powerful and enterprising Aryan tribes 
gate appeared in Western Asia from Sapta Sindhu`directiy 
as is evidenced by the names of the Gods whom they wor- 
shipped and involbed and who were the identical deities 
worshipped by the Vedic Aryans. Such Aryan tribes were 
the Mittanims, the Kossaens, the Hittites or Khetas, the 
Phrygians and others (279)... The Hittites were one of the 
most powerful and warlike ancient nations, The Egyptians 
called them khetas md the Assyrians Khattis..... Several 
centuries before our era, the Hittitas founded a powerful 
empire in Western Asia probably with outlying provinces 
in Africa md even in Burope as far west as Italy! (Re 
Vedic India-~Abinas Chandrades -= 284). ‘Hittite was found 
to possess, so far as the Various stops and aspirates were 
concerned, only a solitary unvoiced stop in place of the 
four in each group: only ak for k kh g gh; a t for t th 
d dh; and ap for p ph b bh, There is nothing strange or 
remarkable in this. Many languages show a similar poverty 
in stops and aspirates, (Chatterji ~ History of Sanskrit 
Literature, 8) The consonant System of the Hittiteg is 
in all Probability like that of the Tamils, 


All the twelve vowels can ench stand to begin a 
word (Tol. Eluttu - 59). 


n amnmnyriv l 4 appati nonre pulliyiruti" - 
"ToL Blutty - 78}. 


end of the word, 


these 11 consonmts can stand at the 
In Sanskrit 11 only out of the 35 con- 


Sonants can ever stand at the end of a word compare: R.V. 


Prati fakhya 12-05" _mentahsthak so sma-ck dra-varga nantan 
yanti anyatra viserjarviyūt" (Dr, P.S.S. Bluttu-Intro. P. 

VII F.N.1I) (The breethings with the exception of vi sarayņyiya, 
the Semivowels, r,the aspirates and the Cceclass do not 


occur at the er (of words)" (Mongal Deva Sastri), 


No consonant can Stand to begin a word in Tamil , 
(Tol. El.60). Two consonants do not stand on at 
the end both in Tamil sana Sanskrit but as an exception m 
after nnis shortened in Tamil. In Sanskrit if thers 
should be two consonmts at the end, the last letter will 
be dropped: Samyogaritasya lopsh (Pānini 8-2-23). 


When letters are pronounted, an enunciative aug- 
ment (Cariyai) or pratyaya is ordinarily given; Thus 
tal! is called akārah- Jİ BDATA: - kāra- is 'the term used 
in designating a letter or sound or Andeclinsbis word 
eg. a~karasittwo letters are uttered only one kara -= prat = 
yaya would suffice, Sanskrit Talakarams Tamil (Tol), 


» Zn 9 a a = aa 
GY IG aan) D4] TOF, tis ay > * yoi AT (nn.'. kan n i kan) 
. = — ° "e 


In Tolkappiyam Pirappiyal ( chapter on production of 
sound) Ist Sutra, it is said, "that all the sounds are but 
the result of the medifications which the air undergoes in 
starting from navel mod passing through the eight orgams - 
chest, neck, head, tongue, hard palate, teeth, lips and 
nose", The eight organs meùtioned here coincide with these 
mentioned in the Paniniya Siksa: =- 

Astau sthanani vernanamur ah kanthah Sirastatha 

Jihvemulaiica dantasca nisiiessenine ca talu ca 

Note: Tol. mentions nakku inetond of nakkin ati 
Jihvamula). 

There are striking parallels between some sutras 
in Pirappiyal of Tol. and Taittireya Pratisakhya end Atharva 
Veda Pratisakhya: 

1. Kakara nakaram mutal na annam (Tol. #.89) 


Henumule Jihvamulena kavarge sparsa yati Aer 
2,35 


2. Cekara ńökārəm itai nā annam (Tol. E.90) 
Talu jihvamadhyena cavarge (Tai.p.2.36) 
Taljvyanam modhyajihvam ( Athar p.1.21.) 


3, onnom,...nanuni parantu pirekkum takara 
ae mokärm (-93) 


Jihvegréna tavarge dant o mūlesu (Tai.p.2.38). 
Danty anam Jihvagram prastiram ( AtharJp. 1.24) 
4. itaiyaintu pirakkum pakare makăram (Tol.E.93) 
Gethibhy am pavarge (Thai. p.2,39) 
5a Pallita liyaiya vak dra pirakkum (Tol. EB. 98) 
Osthant abhy an dentaih vakāre (Tai,p.2.43) 


“Dr. P.S.S. Tol.Bluttu. Intro. P.VII & VIII) 


Homogenous letters are called ingefutbu in Tamil 


end Savarna in Sanskrit. Those whose place of utterance 


and effort are equal are called Savarna (Panini 1-1-9) 


II. WORDS: 

1. From usage, words may be classified in three 
ways: one lettered word, two lettered word and word hav- 
ing more than two letters (Tol. Bluttu-45) 

2, The seven long vowels alone can stand as single 
lettered word (Tol. Bluttu = 43) 

-3. "A considerable properties of Dravidian roots 
are used either as verbal themes or as nouns, without addi- 
tion or alteration in either case. The use of any root as 
a noun may be and in gencral is derived from its use as 


verb... The following will suffice as examples of this 


two fold condition or use of the same root: 


Verb Noun 
Col = speak a word, 
tari ~ chop off a loom 
Buni - break in to a bind (Caldwell p. 
7 192-5). 
Some more may be added to the above list. 
i = give -a fly 
otu = run tiles 
eal - learn brick 
par - see | country. 


"The crude theme of the verb or the shortest form 
which the root assumes and which is capable of being used 
also as the theme of a noun is used in the Dravidian lan- 
gueges, aS in many other as the second person singular of 


the imperative (Caldwell-446), 


Panini says "Pratipadikam Dhatwmishpannam" (Pro- 
yoga vivekam 7-45), (Pratipodikem - Noun, dissyllabic 
letter without case sign; Dgftuni shp ann am - thot sprme 
from the verbal root, ) 

4. (Caldwell. P.200) "It may be stated as a 
general rule that sll primitive Dravidian nouns ore des- 
titute of gender md that every noun or pronoun in which 
the iden of gender is formally expressed being a compound 
word, is necessarily of later origin than the uncompoun- 
ded primitive.... Hence the poetical ad aloctis, which 
retain mony of the primitive landmarks, are fond of dis- 
carding the ordinary suffixes of gender or rationality 
end treating all nouns as far aS possible as abstract 
neutiyé)s... -s Irai (a king) a word which is destitute of 
gender is more classical thad athe common form which 
possesses the masculine singular termination", 


Aracu, Ventu, il are also primitive words which 


i sa y 


of gender came to be added "The peculiar @ravidian law 


of 
i sieges would appear to be a result of progressive in- 
uencial and grammatical cultivation", The following 


+ ‘ 
sutra of Tolkappiyar (s01,56) will show the primitive 
form of words destitute of gender; 


" 7. 
The eighteen words kutimai (status of a family 
e- ? 


family anmai i 
P al (manliness, man), lam oi (youth, young man or 


woman u 

l; muppu, (old eee, old person), atimai (( slaver 

slave), vanmai (st ie ‘ 
—amaa | strength, strong ally), viruntu (feast, 


guest), Kulu ( (collection, crowd), penmai (feminine qua-~ 


lity, woman), aracu (kingship, king), makavu (son~hood, 
eid a. son, daughter), kulavi (childhood, child), 
tanmai tiri peyar ( noun denoting the change of gay 
uruppin kilavé (words pertaining to organs like inh 
hacen ha Blind person; mutam (lameness, Tame ait ny 
Eatar col (terms of endearment), cirappuccol (terms a 
honour), cerar col (terms of barrei anger etc. ), verar 


cot (terms of valour), and Similar ones take a,.*,rinai 


verbs even when they denote uyartinai objects" (Dr.P.S.8. 


Tol. Col. Engi. Trans, P.46-47). 


De The following grammatical terms are common to 
Tamil and Sanskriti P.V.P.16):- 

Cuttiram, Utāramam, antam, mattirai, karumam, Stu, 

Under the sutra "Tinkalum nalum all the names of 
months except ani, ati and tai and also the ee 27 
stars (for which sandhi rules are given) are common to 


both languages. 


6. Cases: The order in which the case formations 
have been arranged by Tamil grammarians is the same as 


that of Sanskrit. They are eight in number. 


a) The case signs are called vibhakti in Sanskrit 
and Verrumai in Tamil. (b) The meaning of case 
signs is called vibhaktyarte in Sanskrit and 
Verrumaipporul in Tamil. Tolkappiyar used the 
terms Irentakivate, Minpadkuvate etc. to denote 
the cases, In the mme manner in Sanskrit they 
are numbered as the first case, 2nd case etc. 
and termed Prat#iie vibhakti, Dviytiya vibhakti 
etc, 

b} "In Sanskrit TT, T ” enuk ari akikärekem” 
are saptamjiyerthas which have come by the 
transposition of the word and the sign of the 
locative (7th case). Similarly saptamiyartha 
occurs in Tamil by a similar transposition _ 

2. Met sullur for VI urul; PEAT kilnir. 
an" tlm Tow 5 (JQ 3 wy =. a = 

for Nirkkil, Enf @le 3 Ls &exr Mikan for Bosh 
kanmi", (T.P.M. P.54, P.V.6). Note: Ga anu 

and adhi in Sanskrit and vulQey kil @end mi 

of are saptamjyarthas which have come, for 


the respective nouns, 


CP 


Ce Sanskrit Karakas and their Tamil equivalents: . 


ist case Kartr. Vinaimutal 

2nd case Karma Ceyappatuporul 
3rd case Karma _ Keruvi * " 

4th case Sampradana Kolvon 

5th case Avadhi Ellai 

6th case Samb andà Kilamai (relation) 
Tth case Adhik əraņam Itam 


d) "Tēvatattin netiym: Here the subject takes 
the taddhita netiym... Tévattan oruyan: Here 
thé subject takesithe-numerdl noun oruvan, In 
Sanskrit they introduce 'san' in such places 
for showing the predicate. (The word akkam 
from the root & is called san in Sanskrit, ) 
Therefore the same should be done here, Teva~ 
tattan netiyan ayinan (tevattan has become 
tall) and'tevatattan oruvan dyinan (teva- 
tattan has become one, Here these also take a 
verb ayinan corresponding to'san' as predicate, 
Compare the following sutras of Tolkappiy an 
in Col. 4.422) 
‘ Vinai yencu kilavikku vinaiyum kurippum 
nineiyat tonriya mutipakummg 
avayin kurippe akkamotu verume 
. 'Vinoiyencu kilavi' completes its idea with a teri 
nilai vinai or kurippu vinai. If it is the later, it is ° 
the verb derived from the root aor aku. (Teri nilai - 


t 
explicité; Kurbppu-implicit). 


According to tthe qhorism 'ceyarkaipporulai akkamotu 
Kural (-20). Ina Sentence describing the changes which an 
object has undergone, the word denoting that object should be 


followed bthe forms of the verb 'akut which means 46 
become', 


III. Compounds: "In compounds, individual words 
occuring with expectancy, appropriateness and temporal 
immediately, come together as one unit without being pro- 
nounced as Separate words, in denoting a declansional or 
non-declensional meaning", (T.P. Meenakshisundaram Ps 98: 
P. V.S, 19) Compounds are called Tokai in Tamil and Samasa 


in Sanskrit Tolkappiyam s t 
liol 420) pen oe EE 


Ellattokaiywm oru connadaiya". 
| Ts Tatpurushasmmasa or (verrumaittokai in Tamil) 
16 a compound in which the words stand in a case relntion 
to each other, Tol. says 
verrumoitiokat is that wherein the former member is in 


case relation to the following member 


verrumaittokaiye verrumai iyala 


Case - Tamil Sanskrit 
P Nunina (the end of the Puruvak ayo (the front of 
tongue) the bo 
-M Nilahkatantan ( Who Gandharatiten (Who crossed 


crossed the land) Gandhara) 


þa 
QIT 


Case Tamil 


Sanskrit 
p Naykötpattañ (Who was caught Sankgutakheandam (that 
*by a dog) which was cut by 
Scissors) 


4. MNenaippal: 
naippali Bhutabali (Oblation to 


the Bhoota) 


`K ~ "o ‘ š 

e EGoast of Reens a nn TT 

6. Navilimbu (the side of Stytdegrem (the tail of 
tongue ) Mango leafy. ) 

Te Enney (the ghee in the Parvatfaégikharam (the 
sesamum peak 6ff the mountain) 


2. Karmadharya Samasa ~ 

Max Mueller defines Kermadheraya as Appositionyal 
Determinative compound (Panini 1+2-42), Karmadhoraya is 
panputtokai in Tamil, Penputtokai is thet "Wherein the 
former member denotes the quality, colour, shape, extent, 
taste etc., thus saying Something about an object and the 
following member is the word denoting the object! (Dr, 
P.S.S. Col, P.258), 


Karunkuval ai Wherein the first denotes quality 
Nilorpalam or attribute. This is viSesana 
| purvapada ae 
Peru Vellai (Ordinary white) where both words 
‘hs of the compound are words of 
quality. 


a Avyayibhűva- samāsa: 

In this compound the rèst word or the second word 
is an avyaya or an indeclinable passive. When the first 
word is an avyaya, called in Sanskrit avyeya puryapada, it 
is called according to prayoga vivekam, munmoli itaiccol- 
tokai in Tamil: example: Upa kumbham - something happening 
near the pot (v.c.)‘upais an avyaya. 

If the avyaya is the second member and a noun its 
first member, it is called munmolittokal (V.c.) or nema 
purvapeda 

ex, Valmap - Man is itaiccol 

ó araprati ) a little vegetable Î)where prati 
is en avyaya. 


Compare Tol. Col.S5.251:- 

avaitam 

munnum pinnum moliyatutthu varutalum..e. 
o> Cae w= ane mm 


uriya venpa 
where Tolkappiyar speaks of itaiccol as preceeding or fol- 


lowing an ordinary word. 
4. Dvandva Samasa or Ummaittokai. 
Panini III~ 2w 29" when a set of several words end- 


ing with case suffixes stands in a relation expressible 


by 'tand' the set is made into a compound; and the compound 


152 


so formed is celled Dvandva", The dvandva is of two 
kinds: 1) samahara dvandva (2) itaretara yoga dvandva, 

Pini IT -4=-2 ‘A dvandva compound too is Singular 
in number, when it is compounded of words signifying 
members of the animate body, players (singers or dancers) 
and component parts of any army! ~- This rule opplies to 
cases of Smmahdra dvandva, In Tamil this is Borumai 
virayventa akkrinai ummaittokai" i.e., the dvandve which 
acts as neuter singular, 

E.G. Aramporul : In sanskrit Canka-patakam 

mather aniy is Itaretarayoga dvandva which ends 
in human plural (uyartinaippanmai ) Kapila-paranar Rama 
lakshmanau, 

5. Bahuvrihi Samasa = anmolittokai. 

Panini II-2-24: Two or more words, ending in any 
case affix, form a compound, denoting another new thing, 
not connoted by those words individually; and the compound 
is called Bahuvrihi" Compare Tol. Col. 3.418. "anmolit- 
tokai is that wherein the element denoting quality, the 
particle um or the case suffix, in the former member is 
dropped and the element denoting the person at the end 
is also dropped". (Dr. P.S.S,) 


Porroti vantal (a,womm) with goldeyn bracelets 
iat x came 


ł - ‘ A , 
Parasu pani - He having parasu an his hand, 


6. Emphasis on compounds: = 

Tol, Cél. 5.419, gives four varieties: 1. where 
the emphasis is on the second member of thé compound, 
2. in the first part of the compound, 3. on bothg the 
members of the compound, 4. on neither the former nor 
the following member but on Something else, These may 
correspond with Sanskrit uttarapadarthoprath nah, purva 
padartha prak&anaoh ubhayapadartha prathanah eA, enoras 
dartha prathenah, mentioned by Patanjali of the 2nd 
century B.C, 


IV. GENERAL: 


Ta; Mahy apadalopa: an ellipsis of medial words, 
'Valaikkai' mMeans' the hand which wears 2 bangle. Here 
the case sign ‘ai’ ond its predicate utaiya have suffered 
an ellipses, Accordingly in the Sanskrit compound Dasa- 
ratharama, Rama the son of DaSaratha', the case sign and 
the predicate have suffered an ellipses, Under Tolkfappi-~ 
yam sttra (elu-350) ‘makkal murai tokggyum marunkin't when 
the word denoting son is understood between the standing 


word and the coming word ~ the example given is cattey 


korrmen which means korramwho is the son of cattan. 


2. The three changes: In Sandhi there occur dhre 
kinds of changes (a) Tonral - coming in of sounds and 


— 


syliables; in Sanskrit it is called agama; yänai+kotu = 
Yaneikkotu; the coming of ‘k' in the middle. 


(b) Katutal « loss of a sound or a syllable - in 
Sanskrit i¢ is called lopa: Maram + Ver = maraver : the 
loss of'm'in the middle, | 


(c) Ketamigal: Tirital: change - in Sanskrit it 


is called adeSa: Maram + pavai = Marappavai : the final 


m of maram changes in+fto'p. 


J. General changes: 


(1) Varna vikaram: the chenge of one sound into 
another: maki to maci ( k to oc) 


Uricecol mena (Tol. col. 298): mena for mela (1 to n) 


(II) Varne viparyaya : metathesis of sounds; 
Vaisaki - Vaikisi; k and & change places. 


Dimha ~ metathesis of himsa 
(III) Varnenadsam: joss of a letter: 
Yavar - yer (the media'v lost) 
ea) Prsodara : The word is prsad udara: d is 
aliie 
(iv) Varna agama: 


Yatu - Yovatu (va-has come in) (compare Tol. 
eluttu - S.172) 


(v) AdeSa - is alteration: Tirital in Tamil. 


Porkut am (n, becomes r) 


Satmuka = sanmuk% (+ becomes n) 
(vi) prakr7tibhava - no change 

Natukilavon 

Bramharisi 


(vii) Aluksamasa: Compound coming with case sign 
not suffering an ellipsis compare utol eluttu - 157 - 
uyartinai margin oliyatu varutalum) in uyartinai or human 
nouns the accusative case Sign is not deleted. 

( Luk) samāsa even in human nouns the case sign 
can be deleted. 

Viparmaya ~ where the words in compounds suffer 
transposition; gMunikkompar for komparnuni , vitaragi (raga- 
vita) meaning ‘one devoid of desires’. 

Ve. SANDHI: | 

(1) Prevention of Hiatus: is á common in Tamil. 
There seems to be a shadow of this in Rg. Veda., "There 


are certain unmistakable indications which go to prove 





that there was a time when even before an initial 'a' a 
final e or o used to behave in exactly the Same way as 
before other vowels ~ in other words, was changed into 
a (y) or av respectively (of. ReVe Be 72-5) go-agra 
gavagra, "(ghosh Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit P-59), 
Tt may be noticed here, that where 'n' is used in later 
Sanskrit to prevent hiatus between case vowels and case 
terminations, y is often used instead in the Sanskrit of 
the vedas" (Caldwell P.176). 

On the point compare Tol. Bluttu 5.140:- 

Ella molikkum uyirvaru valiye 


utampatu meyyin uravu kolal varaiyer 


It is not prohibited to write a suitable conso- 
nants between words of whichthe preceeding one ends in a 
vowel and the succeéding one begins in a vowel". (Dr.P.S.5S.) 

It may be noted here thet Tolkappiyenar has not 


stated what those consonants are", 


As Tolka@ppiyam has used varaiyar (to mean not P 
prohibited) and as he has not used the word Ventum ( should 
write) as in other places, that utampatu mey is only op- 
tional and not a must. Even in Sanskrit occasionally 
before i & i the consonant 'Y' and before Ww- & u the 
consonant 'V' will come in as utampatu mey. 

eg. dadhi atra + dadhyotra; Nadi esa -Nadyesa 

madhu atra + madhvatra; vadhu asana - 
vadhvasanam, 

In Tamil the letters u & u do not elide and Y 
occurs, and in the same manner u & u do not suffer eli- 
sion and v comes in but in Sanskrit the letters suffer: 
elision, In Senskrit there are cases of 'y' and tyt in 
tiyen' and 'uven' adesas thatsubstitute i and Ū in Strix 
am = Strisem and abhut+am = abhuvan. Here virtually i and 
u are retained with or without modification end ty! ond 
'A' are added, 

vil. 1. Satisaptami In the Tth case there is om 
idiom satisaptam! P,V.S.16. Tol, calls this in $9.81. 
vinai cey it am where an action is the location. i.e, 
Something happens when an action is taking place, 

egs tattupputaikk an vantan: Here somebody else 
was fighting ond at that time one comes, 


the action i.e, tanvanai = 


Here there is 
action of the man who is com- 


Piravinai is the action of the other i.e. the action 
of these fighting, 


ing. 


2. Kurippuvinai is implicit verb i.e. g amy amana 
and Terinilai is Sruy amano, 


When a sentence ends with untu (is); illai 


(is not), veru (different), yar Ivha these prekicates 
ere called Kurippuvina, 


3. (i) Sakarmaka ahatu-- 
Transitive - ceyappatu porul Kunra vinoi 
(ii) Akarmakadhatu = intransitive - 


ceyappatu porul Kunriya vinai, 
- bes = 


. 2 Ce go 92 Ce 
4. In nijantha (om F- oz Voy 9) there is the action 
of the commanding agent and the action of the executing 
agent found at the same time. 


Taccan Kõyilaikattinän - Herein it is said that 
the scuiptor constructs a banoie - he is the executing 
agent 3 xattutal is his action, But the king commands 
him to Te the temple,king is the commander and 
Kattuvittal is his action. 


According to sutram tuppakarem' in Tol.Eluttu-76, 
‘tapu' is both transitive and intransitive. This can be 


compared with tantarbhavitao nic! of Sanskrit, 


5. Verbal participal nouns-vinaiyalanniyum peyer 

Kra- onta Be. l 

- Domi Uruni, Manenti 
Sanskrit - Vesudhari, Somayseja 
These ‘are participal nouns, 
There are upapada samasag, where two words 

come together to form a compound: = Gee 
Tamil Cerntarnikkolli. 
Senskrit Ponkajan, 


6 Vinaiyecean verb defects or verbal comple- 
ments ie, words which require a verb to complete them. 

In Sanskrit Krtva (ceytu), K Kartum (ceyya) are 
not named as in Tamil by giving the full pattern ceytu, 
ceyya, but are named after the ending only, viz., tva 


and tumuy. Tol.also names certain vinaiyeccoms after 


this endings. See Tol. Col.S.229. Examples with Tamil 


ond Sanskrit names. 
I. Ceytu (T) tva (s)° ecg. untu vontén. 
Panini III-4-21: When two actions have the same 


agent, the suffix 'tvā' comes after thet verb which takes 


place in a time anterior to that of the ~ other. 
Shuktva Vrafjati (He goes after eating) 


II. ceya (T). tumun (s) e.g. Pata vantah 
Panini TII-3~-10; The affixes t tumun and 'nvul' 


are placed after 4 verbal root, with the force of the 


future. When the word in construction therewith is 
another verb, denoting an action performed for the sake 
of the (future action) P.488, Kr}snam drastum yati 


(He goes to see Krishna) 


III. ceyyu (T) namul i,e, the suffix 'am', 

Umun vent ap 
B Panini III-=-4-22: The affixes nomitl and ktva 

come after i root when reiteration is to be expressed, 

Smaram smiram namati Sivan. 

IV. ceyyé (T) Khamuŭ (S) (unna vantan) 

V. ceypu (T) yap (8) T vantan) 

Adhitya (having studied) 
WE a ena (T) iti (s) Peyyenappeyyum 
BII. ceyyiya (T) nvul (s) 


T.e Peyareccam: a noun defect iec., a word which 
requires the complement of a now to complete its signi- 
ficonces; noun adjunct; relative participle or adjective 
participle which is invariably followed by a noun, 

i. The relative participles of the present tense 
which take this karta as the head word is called Sotrpra- 
tyaya ~ 

Nikal kalappeyareccam - Karkira manakk an 

kurvan Devaddéttah, (Ceykira Devodattan) 

ii) The relative participle of the past tense 
is called ‘tapratysya: Kotutta tank am (Iranta K@lappeya- 
reccam); Datta Kancanam (Gola which was given). 

8. Sarvadhatuka - vinai murru Finite verbs are 
Sarvadhatuka: 

9. The viyank6ol or (implied honorofic comm and 
the verb in the potential mood ) is of two varieties in 
Sanskrit; those which end in vowel is called Hù and 
which and in consonant is called lot, (ale: Gouge ) 

Gees. for lin is Valka (long live) and for lòt is 
Kilattal-Let it be said. 

The viyankol occurs in the following meanings: ~ 

Sa blessing or valttal Cee valiyar ( Date, wee ) 
Valka ( wra ip B J. 

ii, Curse or sapa €eg.Poarantu ketuka i aied petty ay 

‘Let the creator be Ses taro? 
iiis Prayeyor prārthanā or Ventikkõtal 
eg. tiruve pukutaka (please do come). 


iv. Command or eval - preranai- Emman varuka 


ve laying down a rule or vithi (politély express- 
ing a wish) iya¥fkaip porulai irronekkilcttal. 


Compare Pabini III.3.161-& 162: ‘The affix ‘lini Lo 1 
comes after a verb when the agent either commands, invites 
permits, politely expresses a wish, asks questions or 


prays, 


"The affix ‘lot! also is employed after o root 
in the sense of commanding etc, 


10, Pekutipporul vikuti or Svarthe Pratyaya., 
i.e., the suffix which has no meaning except that 
of the root itself. 


In matar (wign ) the root is matu: suffix or 
has no independent meaning. 

In sanskrit Ka comes as svartha e.g. nilakam 

(i.e. nilam), 

11. ceyyay becomes cey. 

"The imperative of the canonical form ‘ceyy ay' 
suffered dimunition and stends es cey". C/o. Tol.Cols. 450. 


ceyy ay nnum munnilai vinaiccol 
ceyyen kilavi akitan utoitte, 

The second person singular verb of the pardigm 
ceyyay is used as Ceye 

In cellamai untl enakkurai, uraiyāy stands nas 
urai., 

In Sanskrit also pacati stands diminished as 
paca, 

12, Itaiccol end uriccol are termed Aoyayoan, 

Amarcasimha gives under Avyaoya vargas only what 
are called itaiccol and uriccol. 

Tol. Cod. 249 says thot Itaiccol is used only 
with nouns and verbs and not separately, Col.297 says 
‘that uriccol when classified in detail, denotes sound, 
Suggestion om quality and has its form modified both in 
nouns and verbs; one of them may have many meanings or 
many of them may have one meaning C/f. Anekarthoni 
ekaSabdani (Yaske's tNirukte 4,2), Bkarthmi onikasabdam 
(ibid 4,1). 

According to modern Americah usage, uriccol 
are the root=-morphemes and itaiccol are the non-rpot 
morphemes! (Dr. T.P.M. ) 

15. Atukku: HW wa 

For re being repeated, examples are patai 
patai; Ti +i. 

The Sanskrit examples are dine dine; raksa raksa., 


The repetition is like that of human twins, 


isd | 

14. Irattaikkilavi: 

The zepetitiom here is like doublets of flowers 
or ‘fruits where each one does not remain isolated but is 
attached to each other seo. Tol. Col. 5.48. 

irattaikkilavi irattil printicgiya 
The Seneky example given is dedipyomāna 
Tamil: Tubitutittu; Kolakalakkum: 


15, It is a rule in Sanskrit thet 'tat' must 
come after the occurmce of tyat! ('who' is 'yat' in 
Sanskrit ond the' is 'tat'). 

Remote demonstration words beginning with ‘a! 
are called 'tat' abdas md the interrogative nouns with 
tya! are called ‘tyat’ Sabda,. 

Tiruvalluvar follows this rule in kurals Teppo-= 
rul yaryar' end tyBtonin yotonin'. 

16, Kaku is equated with icaiyeccam (1T.P.M.P. 232) 
(You hide your remembering your people) - numar ullal 
ammai maraitẸķiro . 

17. Nipata: This is to be distinguished from 
'Nipata!’ or particle dealt with by Ponini md Yaske. 
Nipata is equated with ‘'utampotu punarttal' in. Tamil, 
where though no rule is TAE stated it is assumed 
from a casual statement, 

Valluvar speaks of the person who understonds 
the Sassi fie xttion of 24 prakriti tatwas. From this 
statement, by implication, we get the knower as the 
25th tatve. This is called nipata (T.P.M, P.232), 


18, Names denoting the months and the stars and 
Santhi, 

As the Tamils and Sanskritist, were friendly neigh- 
bours; their civilisation being almost akin and their cus- 
toms and manners being almost the same to àa large extent, 
the Tamils adopted the Sanskrit nomes denoting the months 
(with the exceptions of Ani, Adi anda Tai) and the stars 
and transformed them sevording ta the genius of their 
tongue, Tolkappiyar in his Bluttatikaram has also framed 
Some rules of Santhi pertaining to those words, 

Nal mut tonrum tolil nileaikkilavikku 

an itai varutai aiyem inre (2477) 

Any noun “( ending in i (£) end denoting a star 
takes the increment an H 371 after it, if it is followed 
by a verb eg. parani + kont an = paraniyarkontan, 

Tinkal mun varin ikke sarigi (242) 

Any noun ( ending in (& ) ‘i’ denoting a month takes 
the increment (ikku' after it (if itis followed by a verb). 


of 


ivy 


Eg. atiz + kontan = ati ikku kop tan = atikkukkontan 
Tinkolum nālum muntu Kilantanna l 
if the stonding word ending in ni (=) is the name 


a month or a star, the son¢hi is the same as that men- 


tioned before (i.e, in sutras 247 and 248), 


Cittirai + Kontan = Cittiroikkukkontm 
Parani + Konton = Poraniy arkont in j 
notpeyarkkilavi merkilantanna o 
attum am Micai varai milai yinrē 

orru mey Ketutal enmanar pulavar, 


Learned men say that words ending in m () end 


denoting star take the increment om as mentioned before 
(in sutra 247). drop their final m GE ) and take the in- 


crement attu before an (aa, when they are standing words 


makam + kontan = maka + attu+an+kont an = maksttar 
kontan 
min akaram ot omorarre 


nal mun varum Si, mabeli tolirke (125) 


n of on is similarly changed ee Ý (5 5) when it 


comes between a noun denoting a star and a verb beginning 


with 2 voiceless consonant, 


ege paroni+entkont an = paraniyar kontan 
Ikkin ikaram ikaromunai arru (127) 
i. (4) i of ikku is dropped if the base or the 


standing word ends in i (£). 


eg. ati + ikku + kontom = aotikkukkontan. 
iyin munnaram avviyal nilaiyum (128) 
ci ( &) i of ikku is dropred even if the base or 


the standing wor “a ends in ai (4) 


eg. cittirai + ikku + kontan= cittiroikkukkon tan 


ya 
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NEIQUITY oF TAMIL 


Dr. C. BALASUBRAMANIAN, 





This paper aims at the establishment of the 
antiquity of Tamil on linguistic grounds, Dr. Caldwell 
in his "Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages" 
has adduced several evidences (pp 81-88) for the high 
antiquity of Tamil, Dr. Caldwell has established the 
fact that the Tamil language is the most ancient and 
the most cultivated language of the Dravidian group and 


that Tamil can exist and flourish independent of Sanskrit, 


Scholars now agree that Senskrit, particularly 
the later classical language contains a large amount of 
non-Indo-European element, 


Dr. T. Burrow, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Oxford University, London who is an gakhoribp on matters 
of relationships between Sanskrit and Tamil has enumerated 
more than 25 Tamil words borrowed by Vedic Sanskrit (given 
elsewhere). From this we can infer that Sanskrit had 
begun to borrow wrds from the Tamil language from about 
1590 B.C. 


Before the advent of the Aryans, the Dravidian 
languages prevailed throughout India. This is confirmed 
by the isolated Dravidim languages still spoken in North 
India such as Brahmi in Baluchistan, and Kurux in Madhya 
Pradesh. Prof, P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar is of the opinion 
that the prevalent North Indian languages are framed upon 
the Dravidian languages on the basis of Syntax, He 
observes: "The modern dialects of North India now called 
Senskritic have a fundamental grammar frame work and a 
scheme of Syntax, the same as that of the Dravidian dia- 
Lects which can be translated into any one set of dialects, 


by the substitution of word for word without causing any 


breach of idiom., These facts can only prove that people 


were speaking dialects allied to Tamil. Tamil .once 
inhabited the whole of India (History of the Tamils tit) 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his "Glimpses of world History (p.82) 


says that the Dravidian civilisation is older than that 


of the Aryans. 

"The Indian Aryans were inf luenced greatly by the 
still older Civilization of India-that of the Dravidians, 
and perhaps thezest of the Civilization whose ruins we 


see at Mohanjo-daro". 


Dr, R.E. Asher of the London University supports 
the view of Jawaharlal Nehru, 


' "If all the nationalities that make up the Indian 
Union are unique, Tamil is more uniygue than the rest. The 
Dravidian speaking peoples were in India long before the 
advent of the Aryans, The earliest Dravidian literature 
was both very ancient and at the same time not based on 
Sanskrit models", Fr, Heras in his ‘studies in Proto- 


Indian Mediterranean Culture' (p.95) expresses the same 


, View: 


"The Aryans, = a primitive tibe without any other 
knowledge than Cattle breeding and tilling the lend and 
with no script of their own, soon began recording their 
thoughts on pieces of tree bark or on palm leaves, using 
the signs of Dasyus (Dravidians) then naturally in a 


state of further development", 


Tamil Orthography: 
Vedas, the most ancient Sanskrit texts, remained 
unwritten for a pretty long time in the history of Smskrit+ 


probably because the script for Sanskrit was not evolved. 


Tamil had its own script several centuries before 
Tolkappiyam which frequently refers to the ancient writers 
in Tamil and deals with the first part, 


Cerebrals in Sanskrit influenced by Tamil: 


The Cerebrals are Specifically Indian product and 
unknown in the Indo-Iranian period, They are probably due 
to the Dravidian influence, They are still rare in the 
Rigveda, where they never occur initially but only medially 
and finally. 

James M., Anderson's observations may be noted here: 

"The appearance of the so-called cerebral or 
cacuminal sounds e.g, t th, d, dh, n, 5 intro@uces an 
innovation in Senskrit nee een to this aini in any other 
Indo-European languages. These Sounds are phonetically 
retroflex and are characteristically Indian in that they 
Seem to have been acquired by the Indo-Aryans after their 
entry into India, They are found abundantly in the Dravi- 
dien languages, however, and appear to be ancient in that 
family, 

Since it is only in India and the immediate vici- 
nity that an Indo-European lengue ge has developed such a 


series of sounds and since it may be safely assumed that 


nach, 
bare 
Ge 


am early form of Dravidian possessing such sounds was 

spoken over large portions of India prior to the advent of the 
Aryans, the influence of Dravidian may be suspected to be 
responsible for their emergence in Sanskrit", (Structural 


aspects of Language change, p.91 Longman 1973) 


pri Aurobindo on Tamil and the Origin of Aryan tongues: 





Sri Aurobindo is of the Opinion that the origins 
of Sanskrit may be traced to Tamil and Other Dravidian 
languages: 

"On examining the vocables of the Tamil lenguage in 
appearance so foreign to the Sanskritic form and character, 
I yet found myself continually guided by words or by fami- 
lies of words Supposed to be pure Tamil in establishing new 
relations between Sanskrit and its distant sister,.Latin 
and occasionally between the Greek and the Sanskrit. And it 
was through this Dravidian language that I came first to 
perceive what seems to me now the rue law, origins and, as 


„it were, the embryology of the Aryan tongues".(on the Veda p.45) 
Mohanjadaro and Tamil: 


In the "Light of the Mohenjadaro Riddle" Fr. Heras 
Says: "being Dravidians, the inhabitants of Mohenjadaro and 
Northern India naturally spoke a Dravidian language, yet this 
language was not one of the Dravidian lmguages now spoken 
in India, but probably their parent, which may be called 
Proto-Dravidim. The largest proportion of the words used 
-in the Dravidian are also found in Tamil, This confirms 
the common belief that Tamil is the oldest of the present 
Languages. ; 

"®he two Brahmi scripts, one of the Northern md 
other of Southern India, are developments of the Mohenjadero 
script, that of Southern India is the continuetion and deve- 
lopment of the Mohenjadaro script of the: Dravidian people of 
South India. Several signs of the Mohenjadaro Script are 
Pound in the Pre-historic pottery of the Tinmnevely District, 
in roek inscriptions of the Nilgiris and tombs in the 
Hyderabad State". 

The language employed in many of the Mohenjadaro 
inscriptions is Tamil in its formative stages, If this is 
confirmed by the ee research now carried on, then 
the antiquity of Tamil would be established beyond dispute. 
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SANSKRIT INFLUENCE IN TOLKAPPIY AM 
SN. SRIRAMADESIKAN. 





The work - "Tolkappiyem” = is the oldest in 


Tamil grcmmor cend litcrature. So far, no work prior to 


this has been discovered, Tdens from Semskrit works 


find a large place in Tolkcppiyan. 
have 


Research scholars 
arrived at the conclusion thet both Sanskrit md 
Tamil works proceed on the same basis., The main purpose 
of my Rescarch is to prove that there is grect similarity 
between Tolkeppiyam and Sanskrit works in six motters, 
viz: =- (3) Grommar, (ii) Literature, (iii) Varnashrame 
grouping, (iv) Dharme Sastra (ethics), (v) philosophi- 
cal ideas, and (vi) the five-regionnl classification 
(tingi): Under each of these headings, I om witing 


a detailed thesis; a summary is given below, 
I. GRAMMAR: 


(A) Origin of letters: The 83rd Stra (verse) of 
Tolkappiyam indicates from where each letter originete, 
when we pronounce it. The groat similarity scen between 
this and Toittiriya prttiéaleyo_ (2-35, 2-36, 2-59, 2-43); 
Atharva prati Saya = (1-06), Pininiya Siksha, Pmniniya 
Sutra ond Rig-veda Pratisokya (2-1), is described in 
detoil with illustrations. 
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(B) Matra (measure): The characteristic for matra 


indicated in Sutra 7 of the chapter on 'Lettcrs! (ortho- 


graphy) in Tolkappiyam accords with that given in £Shta- 


at Gat stih SAG Eai 7G 09+ 
~G spenn. ] 
(c) Words: Tolkappiyam follows the four-fold 


classification of 'words! @iven in Yoska'ts Nirukta. 





Further, in indicating the characteristics of words, . 

Pennini is followed: - 

NEw Set se : 
EE Tero OS Na OSD A yi 
SHU Het HTM HIPS HF ec 4 : 
ga a ber ter N kee ge 
seth ay Ooh a ll VO Res pene = ene 390 159 
GOATS ST VGH — Ligew} s 
em UGararta are Bread SOS 

corre Baty i — BOA sA. 


(D) Sanskrit words in Tolkappiy am: 
(1) The omthor has used 47 Sanskrit words, in 
accordance with the Rules Prescribed by himself. 





(2) The adoption of 25 Sanskrit words throuch 
Prakrit, 17 Sanskrit technical words and one compound 


— 
ame 
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word peculiar to Sanskrit, can be clearly seen in Tol- 
kappiyam,. 


U) STEAL Uhl, BTSHT MeN | STAR TI BITES » 
BR baa BH Sy HTH GI, TAT Hho, SrA 121 HTH 53, 
ile pd Top So, Hira 164 , THOT 400 ase Fbi 
yea 109, RIS 4so, Bar L8 are 5b, TART 39) 

15, GF te, ATE, “Yb, EA ALR) HITT EE AOG, 
bo hi Tet 4 Xa ISO, arity biS, Ga 487, 
159 KA ie e üke. 

(2) Bais bomi - SHO, 9) oot ost la — aoe. 
Ubro — HE TAT RS — “Bir 
Hawvye — AIRY: eke . 

@) farce , Mah, O55 i ss = Banin, 
Hios, b Demet bc, La as Sone, S79 wis {San amg ofz . 
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(E) Compound words: Patmijaoli Bhoshyea describes 
four methods of compounding words - Dwieu Totpurusha, » 
Dwondvan, and Bahuvreehi. Sutra 41 of the chapter on 
tWords! (Etymology) in Tolkeppiyam seems to be an exact 
tronslation. 
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(F) Vibhaktis ( Cases_~_ D Declensions): Tolkappiy am 
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follows the eight-fold enumeration of cases given by 
Ponini - vide Sutras 62, 63 of the chmter on 'Words'. 
Com Mmohe] 
Qu ymo ar Gus SI Oleast i590 3u) — Ws -bA 
DN Pose TH DH gsi AN NES ope Sl 
— rN hd. 


(a) ' sindra'’ grammer: In the prefatory verse to 
Tolkappiyan, Panomboranar a student - colleague of Tol- 
koppiyor, states that in the court of the Pandyan Ruler, 
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before the assembly of Brahmin Scholars well-versed in 
the four Vedas, Tolkappiyar first published (exhibited) 
his grammar codifying the rules in old works and adopt- 
ing inextenso, the ideas contained in the 'Aindra grammar', 
It is quite clear from this that Tolkappiyam is based on 
the ideas in the four Vedas and the methods of the gra- 
mmatical work ‘'Aindra', THis Sanskrit-origin seems to 

be supported by the spetific statement of the author 

in about 200 places, that he has composed his work in 


the tradition of the old masters, 


Having regard to such considerations, great scho- 
lars like the late Vaiyapuri Pillai have concluded that 
Tolkappiyar should have lived in the 5th century A.D. 

WJ rate tun pq LAWNes 
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(xr) + iati 
li Basic Variations: Subramanya Dikshitar, a 
iade se AA 3 


Scholar in Sanskrit and Tamil, has, in his work, written 
about 300 years ago, entitled 'Prayoga Vivek an! 
indicated well that both Tamil and Sanskrit have the same 
grammatical base, excepts for the fact that Tamil has 
different verb-forns for the genders, which are not foua 
in Sanskrit, anë that Sanskrit has three genders & 
‘numbers', Singular, dual and plural numbers occur in 
Sanskrit, - while Tamil has no dual form, 
IN Ewig MQ 
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II. LITERATURE 


(a) Bharata Natya Sastra: In literature, there 
are many instances to show that Tolkeppiyar has adopted 





ideas froh Sanskrit works, Sage Bharata has, in his 
Natya Sastra, 6th chapter, classified the 'Rasas' (Senti- 
ments) as eight; this is faithfully rendered in Tolka- 
ppiyam ~ vide: Sutra 13 in 'MeySpattiyol' (Nature of the 
expression of Sentiments), One of the many 'bhavas' 
(feelings) from which sentiments arise is the 'Vy abhi-~ 
chari bhava! (transitory feelings). Bharata has analysed 
this into 32 divisions - Slokas 19-22 in chapter 6 of 
his work. The very same idea is found in Tolkappiyam -= 
Sutra 12 - chapter 'Nilayilla Meypeadu' (changing feelings). 
Again in the content of 'Kalaviyal't (illicit love), in 
Sutra 9, Tolkapniyar adopts vhe 10 states of ',Sringara!' 
(love) adumbrated by Bharata, and specifically states 
that herein he is following tradition (marabu) URNES B 
As scholars have concluded that Bharata Sastra is mte- 
rior to Tolkappiyem, it is apparent that Tolkappiyar had 
in mind the Bharata Sastra when making his acknowledge- 
ment. Further, in Sutra 51 of the chapter 'Porul-iyal' 
(Themes) he states that he is only following the tradi- 
tion of the Natya Sastra in regard to 'Rasa’ (Sentiment), 
Bhaya (feeling) and Avasta! (state), without innovation. 


Is any further clarification needed? 
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(B) Cheracteristic of 'Sutra! In Sutra 102 of 4 (| 
the Section 'Marabiyal' (mature of tradition), Tolkappi- 

yar explains the term 'Sutra! exactly as indicated in 


puranic lore. 
SA MUTA BAG TOT array Tes array 
AR MATT WT Thar tag Tage | 
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(c) Literary blemishes: The ten kinds of lite- 
rary blemishes indicated in Sloka 85 - chapter 16 - of 


Bharata Natya Sastra are the same as those mentioned in 
Sutra 110 of the Section 'Marabiyal' (tradation) of 
Tolkappiy an. 
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(D). Literary modes: All the 32 Yuktis' ( modes) 


mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasastra (chapter 15) are ex- 





- pressed in the same order in Tolkappiyam ~ Sutrat2 in 


the Section 'Marabiyal' (Tredition). 
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(E) Charac 





teristic of æn Adi-Kavya': (Primary 

In Sutra 96 of 'Marabiyal' (Tradition), Tolke- 
ppiyar defines an 'Adikavya'- First work - as the compo- 
sition of ea Sage who had conquered all Karmas ( good and 


evil actions) and gained Bupreme Wisdom, 


work): -= 


It is apparent 
that Tolkappiyar has Valmiki in mind here, eSpecially, 


as it is not found that Tolkeppiyar had access to any 


Tamil work ofthis nature, Valmiki Ramayana should have 


been greatly in vogue during Tolkappiyar's days and so 
attracted him as well, 
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ASHRAMA CLASSIFICATION, 


(a) Castes: 'Castes — 
Kshatriyas, 





are four-fold -= Brahmins, 
Vaisyas and Sudras - each has its distinct 

Obligations; 
domain of another caste; 


duties and it is wrong to trespass into the 


Such violators of hereditary 


dharma fall away from their caste" — These are fully 
stated in Monusmriti (chapter I ~ slokas 88-91; 


sloka 91) od Gautema Dharma Sutra (II Prasna = 
I - sutras 42, 43, 80 ana 81), 


chapter X- 
chapter 


folkappiyar in his 'Pura-t-tinai! (Objective 


- Sutra 16 speaks about the duties of the same 
four varnes (casted) - Sutras 1570; oTi 


tion by name the four divisions -= 


(Brahmin), 'Arasen' HOF (Rule 


matters), 


1578, 1581 men- 
D o 

' Andanar! (->* fh Q o i 

r), 'Vaisikan' DYJE 


TE 


(trader) and 'Velalan! CQ) atc soot (cultivator), end de~ 
tail their duties in close conformity with the 'Manus- 
mriti' and the Gamtama dharma sutrat, Sutra 85 of the 
Section 'Marabiyal' (tradition) explicitly enjoins the 
performance of duties appertaining to each caste, pro- 
hibiting trespasses, Thus Tolkappiyar declares through 


his work, his support of, md faith in, the 'dharma sastras! 


All commentators have held the view that the 
words indicative of high and low in Sutras 973 (Enor) a 
e166), 972 (Uyarndor), DW AHEZaS 975 (Moovor) G Evert 
have originated on the basis of caste only. It would seem 
that the author has taken pains to show that the Tamilians 
of his time followed strictly the four-caste-distinctions, 
with faith ond zeal, | 

Apart from castes, the four stages of life (ash- 
rams) have also been mentioned by the author, based on 


the Monusmruti and Gautame Dharma Sutra:- 


Brahmachari (Student-celibate) - Licit love 
(karpiyal)- Sutras 45, 32, 1570; 


Grihastha (House-holder): Objective theme ( pura- 
ttinai) - Sutras 16, 17; 
Vanaprastha - Sanyasi: Licit Love (karpiyal) 


sutra 51 ° | ~ 
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(B) Privileges on the basis of caste: The 
section 'Ahattinai ~iyol' (Subjective themes) - (Sutras 
25,26) - lays down that persons in slavery and inthe 
service of others cannot be the 'heros of Songs pertain- 
ing to the Five Regions’ (Aintinai-p-pa-t-talaivan), but 
such persons may be sung about in 'Absvai-pa (free verse). 
This indicates that certoin privileges were accorded to 
the higher castes and denied to the Lesser ones in those 


_ days. 
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In literature also, different treatment was 
meted on the basis of caste - Tolkappiyar makes this 
clear, 
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(c) inter-caste love and marriage: In mtra 25 


in the Section ‘meyppattiyal' (Nature of the expression 
of Sentiments), Tolkappiyar mentions 10 kinds of aree- 
ment that should subsist between the lover (talaivon) end 
the Beloved (talaivi), One of these is birth, The commen- 
tator, ‘LTlampooranar' explains the term birth on the basis 
of caste = Brahmin, Ruler, trader, those outside the pale, 
like gypsies, etc. Thus, indicating equality of caste as 
a requisite for love and marriage, the author deprecates 

» inter-caste fusion, 
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(D) Enguiry about 'Kula' (caste) and 'Gotra' 
(lineage): Sutra 27 in the Section 'Kalaviyal' (illicit 


love), the nurse, devoted to the welfare of her foster- 
daughter is portrayed as saying - "This young girl is 
not capable of assessing the fitness of her lover. His 
worthiness is to be ascertained through persons of high 
degree." This indicates the practice of engaging the. 
services of Brahmins for ascertaining the compatibility 
of 'Kula' and 'Gotra! (caste and lineage) before fixing 
an alliance, am the high esteem enjoyed by Brahmins in: 


society as counsellors, This is evidently Tolkappiyar's 


view a ai Do 
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(E) Orthodox marriage rites: In times gone by, 
frustration and deception had resulted from 'love-marriages(, 


Men had given false assurances to gain the love of the 


girls they fancied and later betrayed them. To avoid 
betrayal by lovers and consequent suicide among girls, 
Brahmins instituted the system of marriage by public 
ceremonial rites md thus paved the way for a happy 
partnership. This is the drift of Sutra 4 in the section 
‘karpiyal! (licit love)of Tolkappiyam . Evidently, the 
author believed that such orthodox marriages alone would 
assure a cha peaceful, ‘married life. a v 
OLIN WAY Y Gy D CHM a p LQest ost a 
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IV. DHARMA SASTRAS AND EIGHT KINDS OF MARRIAGE. 

(A) Marriages: Manusmriti {chapter III - slokas 

20,21,23,24,25, 34 and Gautama dharma Sutra (I wasna) 
IV chapter 4,5,6,8-13 details the 8 kindsof 'marriages', 
their characteristics, the really proper marriages suited 
to each caste, etc. Tolkappiyar closely follows these 
authoriteis in Sutra 1 of the Section ‘Karpiyal' (licit 
love) and Sutras 1, 14,15 of Section 'Kalaviyal' (illicit 


love). 


Thus Tolkappiyar has propegeted the Dharma sastras . 
and vreated faith in them, among the members of the general 
Society, to ensure the proper observance of the prescribed 
rules, 
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(B) Cohabitation with reference to the menstrual | 
cycle: The 16 days commencing from the bath-day of the 
menstrual period is the 'Rutu-kala' when husband and wife 
shoudd mate and failure in thistwgard will be a 'sin'. 
This is declared in Manusmriti (Chapter III-Slokas 45,46). 
Gautama Dharma Sutra (Presna II - chapter 9). Tolkappi- 
yar has, on the other hand, reduced the period to 5 years 
(Karpiyol - 47) apparently on the basis of some other 
Dharma Sastra. 
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(c) Period of absence of the husbend to be tolerated 
by the wife: If the husband has gone abroad for purposes 
of education, the wife should await his return for 6 years -= 
This is the dictum in Menusmruti (Chapter IX - Sloka 76). 
Gautama Dharma Sutra has increased has-imeveased the period 
to 12 years (Prasana IT - chapter 9). Tolkappiyar has, 

‘on the otherhand, reduced the period to 3 years (Kerpiyel- 
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47) apparently on the basis of some other Dharma Sastra. 


From the foregoing, it will be evident that Tol- 
kappiyar was well acquainted with the Dharma Sastras 


and agopted their regulations, with modification, warran- 
ted by the conditions of his time. 


From the fact that Tolkappiyar has adopted the 
Vedic ways and indented upon the Vedas, Dharma Sastres, Pura- 


nes, etc, for his work, we may realise that he was a very 


orthodox person. It is rather a Surprise to us to find 


that he set such store upon religious rites md propagated 
them, 
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V. PHILOSOPHIC aL IDEAS. 


(A) It is the unmimous conclusion of Vedantins 
and Shastrakaras, that this world is consituted from 5 
‘elements! ~ Bpace, Air, Fire, Water ond Barth. This 
may be said to be the essence of the Vedanta, as expounded 
by all Shastras, This is reiterated by Tolkappiyar in 
Sutra 91 of the Section 'MarabiyaL' (Tradition), speci- 
fying Separately each 'element,? 
os SEA WT 95) G ob Sid oe Fy lo 
Sos yd Lau RAs 2— Ne lot ANNs 
AG E test oui Linn Husn a BAHIA 
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(B) The three 'tatwasi (Principles): The basic 
ideas of the Vedic Religion are:- 

The fundamentel principles are three:- the Senti- 
yent, the Non~sentiment, ond the Lord. Likewise Time is 
three~fold = Past, Present and Future, The worlds forming 
the abode for 'jeevas' (souls) are 14 in number. Beyond 
all is the Lord. It is 'Karma', (effects of action) that 
regulates the lives of all beings, 

Tolkaoppiar has indicated these in Sutra 51 of the 
chapter on 'Words'. (Etymology ~ HANH BADD ) ad thus 
impressing on the people the spiritual path, in the guise 


of setting forth rules of gramare 
So J ot wh 2N Lo 2-VNSO 7 Li Gi 
HANDI NHBC aie Set a 
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(c) Souls : Vedantins declare that the souls are 





infinite, and they take on bodies and change them accord- 
ing to their karma in previous births, though they are eter- 
nal ond unperishing in their own nature. Tolkappiyar has 
indicated this in 'Porul-adhikoram' (Themes) ~- Section 28, 
'Purattinai iyal' - Nature of Objective things) - Sutras 
1972, Here again his work is a spiritual cum grammar 
treatise. 

In sutra 23 of the 'Purattinai Iyal' he has also 
E the high Vedantic dictum that the world is peri- 


shable. 
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(D) The Vedic Path: The Vedas are four in num= 





ber, They are preserved by Brahmins, They contain Rules 
of conduct, details of 'Sacrifices', and 'mantras', 
These are indicated by Tolkappiyar in: 

(i) 'Bzhuttadhikaram' (Orthography ) - 'Pirappiyal' 
(Origin) - Sutra 20; 'Seyyul Iyal' (Nature of poetry) 
Sutra 186); 

(ii) Porul adhikeram (Themes): 'Kalaviyal' 
(Illicit love) - Sutra 1; 'Seyyul Iyal'- (Nature of 
poetry) - Sutra 186, By explaining here the essence of 
the Vedas, their glory, the relation of the Brahmins to 
this and the grandeur of the 'Mantras' he propagates the 
Vedic way mong the people. By using the terms ' Andanar 
marai' H h hes 2 Lo ( Vedas of the Brahmins) and 
f moraiyor 'Loom7Gway (preservers of the Vedas), the author 
lighlights the role of the Brahmins in the Varnashrama 


classification, endeshibits his own attachment thereto. 
ANY OAM & 1p SoG ee oP im ts 20 
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(E) Thoughts about liberation (Moksha): In his 
Sutra 1138, Tolkappiyar in the context of impressing upon 
men that they should strive to realise the true purpose 
of life, instead of confining themselves to the enjoyment 
of material pleasures, stresses the imperative need for 
Vedantic enquiry to attain Salvation in the other world, 
Thus he is a guide on Spiritual enquiry. 
Eo tw ob GT ost O Bon & SA Gt ev 
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(F) Worship: In Sutra 106 of "Seyyul Lye. ' (Nature 
of Poetry), Tolkoappiyar refines the conventional expression 
‘Kadaval Vazhipaduk (Prayers to the Lord) to stress the 
essentiality of Devotion to God. 


PLYN UN HNAG f is LSe ig] 
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(Gc) The Manes: When a hero dies, a special stone 
is set up as his symbol and bathed; the spirits of the 
ancestors (the manes) are invoked and ceremonies performed, 
This is a basic common ritual mong Hindus, known compen- 
diously as 'Shraeddham', This practice was in vogue even 
in Tolkappiyar's day -~ vide: Sutra 5 'Purattinai', 
(Objective things®, Again in Sutra 102 of 'Seyyul Iyal' 
(Nature of Poetry), he has spe¢ifically detailed the 
Vedic concept of Four ends of life (Purusharthas). We 
may thus melude that he was m orthodox Vaidika, 
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(H) Nature of mantras: At the behest of great 
masters of th e language, significant 'VYords! came to 
be realised. These are known as 'mantras' - Tolkappiyar 
states this in Sutra 176 of 'Seyyul Iyal' (Nature of Poetry). 
This makes clear that only Vedic words will be 'mantras' 
and not Tamil words, according to the belief held by the 
author. His attachment to 'Vedas' is expressed by the 
words 'marai mozhi' (Vedic word) 

Boom TE Oy det 54 
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(I) Destiny:- The inescapsble force of destiny 


is set forth in Sutra 1039 of Tolkappiyam. It is said 
that even in 'Gandharva' marriage (love-alliance), des- 





tiny plays its role in bringing sbout agreement of the 


mind as well as family caccord. The author declares thet 


everything happens as destined, and not on account of sui- 


tability or other qualities. This is the Veda-Shastra 


In thes ame Sutra, the author has envisaged the 
an of the 


On the 


belief. 
possibility of a lower caste man loving a wom 
higher caste and inveighed ogainst such union. 
other hand, he permits a higher caste man marrying & woman 


of a lower caste. He seems to have mode a now tradition 


here. 
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(J) Three Debts (obligations): Each person (talat- 


van) has three debts to discharge - which man be done by 





begetting a son to continue the family line(this is m 
obligation to the ancestors) and by service to the Brahmins 
and the aias He should behave properly towards the 
Brohmins ond the elders always ~ This is declared in Tol- 


kapp iy am - Sutra 1092, 


This is clearly based on Taittiriya Samhita 
6-3-10, which states that everyone is born with 3 debts to 
discharge towards the encesstors, the gods and the Seers 
and that for this he should respectively beget a son, per- 
form see wr and render homage to worthy ere 
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(K) Auspicious times: Sutra 1081 of Tolkappiyam 
enjoins that even for clandestine ( love-meeting) essign- 


ments, auspicious times should be shosen, This evidences 


the custom and belief of the people of those days in 
eee days, hours, pli 
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(1) Conno 


tation of the name 'Tolka piyar': Some 
wee ton Of the name 'T p ore 
research scholars like R. Raghave 





Ayyangar hold that the 
author's name is derived from his t potra! 


lineage) viz., ‘Kaviya' - Kappiya' 


( ancestral 


(M) Ancient Vedic practices: The practice of 
‘Sati’ - immolation of the wife in the funeral pyre of 
the deceased husbend md obServance of strict regulations 
regarding widowhood, if living, are old Vaidik habits. 
Tolkappiyar indicates these in Sutra 19 of Purattinai 
iyal' (Objective things), exhibiting his Sector to pro- 
pagate them among the people. 


The words of Brehmins and Sages having knowledge 
of the past, present and future, should be heeded, in the 
manner of receiving upadesa couched in poetical longuage- 
vide Sutra 189 of 'Seyyul Iyal' (Nature of Poetry). From +: 
this, we can understand the esteem in which Brahmins 
were held in those days and theclassification into 'varneas!, 
ety poet Lesa subtle Vedic truths are treated here. 
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Vi. FIVE REGIONS AND RIGVEDA. 


In Sutra 5 of 'Ahattinai-Iyal' (Subjective 
nature), Tolkappiyar has indicated that the Tomil country 
was divided into 5 regions with a separate presiding 


deity for each of them worshipped by the people: 


Mullai - (Jungle) - Vishnu 
Kurinji- (Hilly) - Murugan ( Subrahmanya), 
Marudem- (Plains) -~ Indra 
Neydal - (Seashore) - Voruna 
Paalai - (Waste land) -(Durga) 
This was in vogue in Tolkappiyar's time and the special 
ings of the people inhabiting 


These are known as 


cheracteristics md feel 
each region came to be standardised. 


the Five 'tinaid according to the euthor. 


These five divisions are also indicated in the 
Rig Veda: = 


'Pencha bhooma!t - Rigveda ~ 5-5-14 Gee tD, 
'Panchakshiteenan vasu - Rigveda - 2-4- 9 CURA Aa Te, ) 
'Janaaneam penchekshitérvasr} _ Rigveda - ET 7 TRAP Md 


~ maenushir bodayanti Weare AAT Naat 


Research scholars may consider here, whether 


Tolkappiyar hed simply adopted the Rig-vedic ideas. 


i&4 

A point deserving notice is that there are no 
‘'deserts' - Palai (waste lands) as such in the Tamil 
country, Tolkappiyar may have adopted this term for the 
waste regions intervening between the other four regions, 
On the other hand, from m All-India point of View, 
there are desert regions and the five-fold classification 
will be apt, According to the description of each region 
indicated above, there were in old days, in Sanskrit-par- 
lance, 'Jala-durga', 'Vana-durga', 'Marudurga', Giri- 
durga'. In Tolkappiyar's days, the names seem to have 


been modified as Mullai, marudam, etc, 


Stating that the inhabitants of the Five Regions 
were assigned family and occupational names, Tolkappiy ar 
indicates the particular names separately in Sutras 966, 
967, 968, This shows that the lower orders of people 
were classified according to their regions and given 
familg and occupational names. 

The commentator, Ilampooranar explains that the 
higher orders of people belonged to all the Regions and 
that these alone were divided into four 'varnas' or 


castes, 


Rigveda Vakya - 5-24-35 = 'Penchakrishyaah! - sh 
should have been the authority for Tolkappiyar's state- 
ment of assignment of names according to family and 


occupations, 


There is no doubt’ that credit goes to Tolkappiyar 
for assimilating the Aryen deities made familiar through 
the Epics, Puranas and Vedas, to tthe land regions of Tamil 
Nadu and introducing them to tthe people. This does not 
eStablish that Tfolkappiyar first introduced the worship 
of these gods in Tamil Nadu. But he has made a noteworthy 
departure in past practice, . 
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